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SCENE 


WE are still very far from possessing 
complete information concerning 
the home life and usages of our 
Pagan and early Christian fore- 
fathers. The Bardic historians (wri- 
ters of historic romances, rather) 
entertain us with stories possessing 
little more local colour than tales 
told by winter hearths, and the 
genuine chroniclers thought it be- 
neath or beside their duty to insert 
in their dry narratives any other 
matters than the dates and localities 
of battles, the deaths of kings, chiefs, 
and church dignitaries, and the ac- 
cession of new people to power. 
The inter-relations of the different 
grades of society, and the ordinary 
mode in which individuals of these 
grades passed their working days 
and holidays, were things which con- 
cerned not the segjuded annalist who 
kept his ears open to the great poli- 
tical or governmental changes which 
had taken place before or in his own 
time, the battles, the deaths of the 
defeated kings or chiefs, and the 
advancement to power of the victors. 

The object of the present paper 
is the collection of a few hints and 
Suggestions for the future social 
history of the country during the 
prevalence of paganism and the 
early struggles of Christianity in the 
island. 

Students of Irish history are aware 
of different divisions of the island 
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and different systems ofgovernment 
established at various tt. ds ; but 
for our present design it will be suffi- 
cient to refer only to the arrange- 
ment which prevailed for the greater 
portion of the historical period prior 
to the English intrusion. The pro- 
vincial kings of Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught paid nomi- 
nal subjection to the Arp-RicH 
whose dominion proper (Meath) was 
not as large as the land of any one 
of his tributary kings, and whose 
standing army was perhaps inferior 
to the fighting force of the weakest ~ 
of them. 

That the early independent set- 
tlers should combine and agree to 
acknowledge the authority of one 
supreme insular chief, argues a con- 
siderable advance in civilisation, and 
a knowledge of political economy 
among the early pagan colonists. It 
also’ strengthens belief in the bardic 
accounts of the Nemidian and Mi- 
lesian descents. In the first return 
of the Nemidian branch, the Fir- 
bolgs, to the country, five brothers 
commanded the expedition, and 
divided the island between them, 
the maritime boundary points being 
Drogheda Harbour, Wat shed Har- 
bour, Beal Conglais in South Mun- 
ster, Limerick, in North Munste , 
and Essaroe (Red Hugh’s cataract, 
Ballyshannon. 

At the Milesian invasion the island 
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was swayed by three Danaan chiefs, 
sons of the same parents, and their 
conquerors, Heremon, Heber, Ir, 
and Lucha, were brothers or near 
relatives. Although the island was 
on this occasion divided between 
Heber and Heremon, it soon owed 
the undisputed sway of the latter- 
named, and with scarcely an inter- 
mission the supremacy of our Ard 
Righ was thenceforward acknow- 
ledged for about the continuance of 
fifteen centuries. 

As the great chiefs and provincial 
kings during that long period claimed 
descent from the Spanish chief Miles 
or Golamh, or some of his imme- 
diate relatives, they were the better 
disposed to yield fealty to the Ard 
Righ for the time, who traced his 
genealogy from their own Spanish 
ancestor. 

Next to the lineal descendants 
of the family of Golamh were those 
of the adventurers who shared their 
fortunes in crossing the stormy bay, 
and making a lodgment in the island. 
These were all considered of Duine- 
Uasal (gentlemen) rank. Below 
them stood the children of the con- 
quered races, the Firbolgs and 
Danaans, the lowest rank of all being 
bond slaves. The Ferbolgs, who 
escaped the condition of the slave, 
gave their services in various labours 
and handicraft trades, but the in- 
genious and talented Danaans found 
a healthy exercise for their minds 
and hands in the delicate operations 
ofthe artificer in metals, and in forging 
spear-heads, daggers, and leaf-shaped 
swords of bronze or steel for their 
noble employers. It is supposed, 
with every appearance of truth, that 
to them was intrusted the care of 
imparting such primary instruction 
as the children of the dominant 
orders received. 

In the absence of any information 
left by the early writers, we may 
assume that the treatment of the 
inferior orders by their Milesian 
superiors was of a generous and con- 
siderate nature, varied by occasional 
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fits of anger and harshness, such. as 
Daniel O’ Rourke ascribes to the Mun- 
ster gentleman of last generation. 

“Och! the ould gentlemen were 
the gentlemen after all, saving your 
honour’s presence. They'd swear at 
a body, to be sure, and give one a 
cut of a whip now and then, but we 
were no losers by it inthe end ; and 
they were so aisy an’ civil, and kept 
such open houses and thousands of 
welcomes, and there was little grind- 
ing for rent and few agents; and 
there wasn’t a tenant on the estate 
that didn’t taste of his landlord’s 
bounty often and often in the year.” 

There was certainly one exception 
to this comfortable order of things 
in the terrible insurrection of the 
plebeians in the first century, when 
having invited all the kings and 
chiefs in the country to a festival 
(two years in preparation) at Mach 
Cru (Field of Blood), in Galway, 
they fell on them in the middle of 
their mirth, and murdered every man 
of them. ‘The barbarous deed was 
signally punished by a scourge of 
barrenness sent on the land during 
the ensuing reign of the low-born 
Cairbre Cincait (cat-head). The mis- 
guided people were only too ready 
at his death to welcome two princes 
of the Royal line, Tibre Tireach 
and Feradach the Just, back from 
Alba (West Scotland), to which their 
mothers had fled while the future 
hopes of Erin were still in their 
wombs, 

The number @ the direct de- 
scendants of the families of Golamh, 
and his near relatives, and of those 
fighting men, who shared the con- 
quest of the country with them, must 
always have been small compared 
with that of the conquered people, 
the Danaans and Firbolgs, and 
those Milesians who had lost caste 
by misconduct. So, though inca- 
pable of fear, they thought it but 
prudent all along to adopt every 
means to strengthen their hands 
against any outbreak. One of the 
most effective of these means ap- 
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peared to them (what it really was) 
the establishing of a supreme power 
to economise and direct the avail- 
able resources of the Milesian people 
in the island, petty kings, chiefs, 
Duine-Uasals, in case of any general 
onslaught on the authorities. 

That the’ ancestors of Golamh 
brought with them to Spain from 
the east a certain civilisation, a 
knowledge more or less extensive of 
the arts, and an appropriate system 
of jurisprudence, is beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt. When St. Patrick 
was prosecuting his holy work among 
their descendants, he found an in- 
tricate net work of law pervading 
the whole framework of society. In 
its revision he and his brother com- 
missioners had only to alter or 
modify those ordinances which were 
thoroughly imbued with a pagan 
spirit. This legal scheme, entering 
into all the relations of social life, 
was not the result of a few centuries’ 
growth in the country, Before the 
common ancestors of Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Celts, Teutons, andSlavonians, 
began to issue forth in separate colo- 
nies west and south-east, they were 
governed by a simple legal code 
adapted to their modes of life, and 
this they carried with them in their 
wanderings, and modified and en- 
larged as each colony grew into a 
kingdom, and new social and politi- 
cal relations came to be developed. 
The first expounder of law in Ire- 
land after the Milesian landing, was 
Amergin, the poef brother of Here- 
mon and Heber. 

The lowest office which a Milesian 
was considered justified in filling 
({eccleasiastical offices in the Chris- 
tian times excepted) was that of 
Brehon (judge), Ollamh (doctor-of- 
laws), or Filea (poet). Attached to 
the court of the Ard Righ was a 
chief Ollamh (pr. Olav); each 
provincial king had one; so had 
every chief or sub-king. The great 
body of laws, the Sexchus Mor is 
made up of such judgments passed 
‘by these learned men as met with 
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general approval.. The Ollamh of 
the chief king pondered over such 
regulations as were conducive to the 
well-being of the whole country. 
the inter-relations of all its grades, 
and the duties of individuals towards 
each other. The Ollamh of the 
provincial king turned his attention 
to the peculiar circumstances of the 
division ruled by his patron, the ca- 
pabilities of its different portions, 
and the peculiar occupations of the 
inhabitants of its different or differing 
localities, and the enacting of wise 
and prudent bye-laws, as one may 
call them, to adjust local exigeacies, 
or lay down rules of mutual conduct 
for chiefs of conterminous territories, 
The Ollamh of a chieftain had some- 
thing todo in adjusting the mutual re- 
lations of the chief, his relatives, and 
his tenants, whose dealings with the 
great man we shall treat of in detail 
in their proper place. The Ollamhs 
having decided on how the law should 
stand in all imaginable cases, the 
Brehons administered justice accord- 
ing to the fiats of these learned men 
in every case that came before them. 

It is a well-known peculiarity of 
absolute sovereigns to affect the 
administration of justice in person, 
many of these having reason to mis- 
trust the integrity of their judges. 
The ancient kings in“Erin possessed 
a very limited authority, but they 
were accustomed to preside at or- 
dinary trials, assisted by the ex- 
perience of one or more of their 
great lawyers. 

The ancient body of Irish laws, 
and even the glosses on it as pre- 
served down to our times, are 
couched in obscure language, diffi- 
cult even to our best Gaelic scholars. 
The lately deceased great scholars, 
Dr. O’Donovan and Professor O’Cur- 
ry, were obliged, in making their 
translation, to leave many words as 
they found them, untranslated and un- 
determined as to signification. The 
exact value of these terms will hardly 
be ever known, We quote a pas- 
sage from Mr, W. N. Hancock’s 
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preface to the first volume of the 
“Senchus Mor,” illustrative of the 
difficulties above mentioned, and 
of the portion of our subject now 
under consideration. 

“Some few words have 
untranslated, such as cae, Urrada- 
hus, &c. Cain-l law appears to have 
been a law or decision, applying to 
all Ireland, such as “ Cain ‘Adam- 
nain,” and “Cain Patraic,” a name 
for the Senchus Mor. It has been 
thought that the word meant statute- 
law, but the Irish law in early times 
appears to have rested on the deci- 
sions of Brehons, or judges, rather 
than on legislation, and the Senchus 
Mor itself is an authorised collection 
of approved judicial decisions, like 
the Pandects of the Roman law, and 
is not statute-law, like the decrees of 
the Roman senate or people, or the 
constitutions of the emperors, or like 
our modern Acts of Parliament. 

** Urradhus law has been by some 
supposed to mean common law. . . 
It appears to be derived from Ur- 
vaah, a native, and to apply to the 
local modifications of the general 
laws consequent on the division of 
Ireland into separate kingdoms or 
territories. 

“ Cairdé has been translated inter- 
territorial regulations, Its common 
meaning is amity. ... The terri- 
tories being partly independent, but 
partly also subordinate to the general 
laws, the Cairdé¢ appears not to have 
rested on treaty alone, or on general 
laws, but to have been partly regu- 
lated by each.” 

The two goodly-sized volumes of 
the Brehon laws already translated 
into English, include the law of 
distress, or distr: ining, the laws 
affecting hostages, the laws regu- 
lating the universal system of fos- 
terage, those which afiected the re- 
lations of landlord and tenant, and 
the inter-relations of the different 
members of the same family to- 
wards each other. 

If any people of past times had 
reason to complain that they were 


been left 
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overdone with a mighty mass of 
complex and petty regulations, that 
was the people who dwelt within the 
four seas of Erin. Any one who 
examines the Gaelic code with only 
a moderate share of attention, would 
be inclined to think that the Ollamhs 
who imagined the mighty mass did 
it by way of exercising their judg- 
ment in devising reparations for 
every little injus tice which might by 
any chance occur in the intercourse 
of the people among each other. 
There is the merest possibility that 
one petty social wrong out of a 
hundred instances of its occurrence 
would be resented among a social, 


hospitable, and humorously disposed 
people. 


For instance, there was a 
punishment awarded to a tradesman 
bringing a finished piece of work to 
his employer, if he did not on de- 
livery pray, or wish, for a blessing 
on it. The same treatment, if we 
rightly recollect, was held out to a 
woman who presented the work of 
her needle and thimble to her em- 
ployer without the all-essential for- 
mula, Any person, even in our own 
day, who remarks the unvarying 
“God bless yourselves and your 
work !” addressed to labourers by 
the wayside, would naturally con- 
clude that the good-natured wish or 
prayer, where expected, would not 
be omitted once in a thousand in- 
stances. 

‘The law-making bodies of modern 
times never seem to trouble them- 
selves with the enacting of any new 
social regulation till some outrage or 
knavery of a novel character, or one 
negligently overlooked for a longer 
or shorter period, seems to demand 
interference. Not so with the an- 
cient legislators. Along with de- 
vising corrections or punishments 
for every variety of serious wrong or 
neglect, they employed their learned 
leisure in imaginipg successions of 
accidental or trifling injuries which 
none but the most litigious indi- 
viduals would ever resort to the 
strong arm of the law to get punished. 
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Things which in our day would be 
left to writers on etiquette to decide 
on, were seriously handled by our 
lawyers and judges from fifteen to 
twenty centuries since. 

If a person in our day omitted a 
customary good wish, he would be 
censured as negligent or churlish ; 
but the defaulter of ancient times 
would be fined the seventh part of 
the value of the food he consumed 
while occupied with the work. 

It appears that the remuneration 
given to a person for the mere 
manufacturing of any article was the 
tenth of it value and his food 
during the operation. 

If a man relieved of his beard, 
neglected to compensate the ob- 
liging operator, the Ollamh had, for 
centuries before the wilful neglect 
occurred, settled on the fine which 
should be inflicted. The negligent 
or knavish customer might have 
escaped punishment by handing his 
barber the eighth part of a griddle- 
cake, and a piece of bacon the length 
of the haft of a knife, and the breadth 
of the back of the blade. It seems 
that knives and scissors were of 
uniform dimensions throughout the 
country. A cubic piece of meat, 
called duim sceota, each side being 
the length of a knife-blade, bore a 
fixed value well-known to buyers 
and sellers. It was probably used 
as a unit of measure in calculating 
the content or value of a carcase, or 
portion of one. 

No stamped money in use pre- 
vious to the Danish invasions has 
been discovered; but it is highly 
improbable that the precious metals, 
in ring or other shapes, were not 
in use as representatives of value. 
Could it be that chief, or grazier, 
or free-labourer, or bond-labourer, 
would be obliged, when he required 
a shave, to carry with him the thin 
griddle-cake, and the thinner slice 
of bacon into the booth of the wor- 
thy hair clipper, who had a whole 
corner of his room already filled with 
bacon-slices and griddle-cakes, and 
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whose bile was sure to be roused by 
the sight of an addition to his un- 
necessarily large stock. 

We find in the book of laws the 
following table of value :— 

3 pingins 

24 screpals 
3 cows 


I screpal, 
I cow, 
1 cumhal (female slave). 


We also find tha. twelve pingins 
were equal in value to one dairt 
(young heifer), which last, if pingin 
be the equivalent of a penny, must 
be worth a shilling. The word sed, 
frequently met in thecompilation, is 
conjectured to be in value the two- 
fifths of a cow. Supposing pingin 
and penny to represent the same 
value, a cow would be worth six 
shillings, and this, allowing for the 
relative value of money, would be 
about as valuable in the eyes of the 
housekeeper of Cuchulainn, or Con 
of the Hundred Battles, as a sum 
varying from three to five pounds 
with us. That considerable pur- 
chases were effected by barter in a 
great number of cases is certain 
enough, also that rents were paid in 
kind, as in the north of Italy to our 
day ; but current coins of some kind 
were needful to purchase or redeem 
such small articles as the following— 
small, but still not below the con- 
sideration of the all-watchful law :— 
A pitcher, a cup, a knife, a reflector, 
a child’s toy, a bridle, a bell for the 
neck of an animal, a griddle, a sieve, 
a churn, and the seven articles in- 
dispensable to the house of a chief— 

** A caldron, vat, goblet, mug, 
Reins, horse-bridle and pin.” 

Sharp proceeding were allowed by 
the law against folk who owed for 
these things, or who, being obliged 
to provide them, failed to furnish 
them at the time covenanted. 

It is by this time requisite to as- 
certain the mode of recovering debts, 
or obtaining satisfaction for injuries 
resorted to by our ancestors so far 
removed from our time, that glosses 
on the glosses of the language they 
used, have been found most difficult 
to be rendered into current English 
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or Irish by the best Gaelic scholars 
of the nineteenth century. 

The creditor becoming anxious to 
re-enter into his funds, as they say 
in Paris, gave proper notice to his 
debtor that he would apply for pay- 
ment on a certain day, and if his 
demand was not met, distrain forth- 
with. He was punctual at the time 
appointed, attended by a law officer 
and witnesses, and seized on some 
live stock, but did not proceed to 
extremities, if the man in debt asked 
for the ordinary delay, which was 
granted on his giving as security, 
either a pledge of value, or the 
engagement of some person of pro- 
perty, that the animals then seized, 
or tabooed by throwing a stone over 
them, would be forthcoming at the 
end of the delay allowed. The ani- 
mals were then given in charge to 
their owner, and no further steps 
taken till the one day, or the three 
days, or the five days had expired. 
At that point if the debt still was 
left unpaid, the unwelcome visitors 
called again; and this time con- 
veyed the beasts to the pound be- 
longing to the chief, or to the tribe, 
or perhaps, to the creditor himself. 

One peculiarity in the process de- 
serves to be noticed. If any com- 
panions of the cattle seized on, fol- 
lowed them as they were driven 
away, the drovers for the time were 
not obliged to turn them back. 
They were impounded with the rest, 
and notice given to the owners, who 
might release them at the expense 
of the food consumed. ‘There was 
due notice given to the distrained 
man of the particular place of im- 
prisonment, and, as we suppose, of 
the time which would elapse till the 
day of forfeiture arrived. At any 
hour within that period the man in 
debt was permitted to take out his 
cattle, and drive them to their own 
pastures, on paying the original 
debt, the law costs, as we may take 
for granted, and the value of the 
food consumed during their confine- 
ment. However, if judgment went 
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by default, and the cattle were not 
redeemed, the time of forfeiture 
arrived, and the debtor lost his pro- 
perty in the impounded cattle at 
the rate of three seds every day, till 
they became the feculium of the cre- 
ditor. If the full value of the im- 
prisoned animals exceeded the ori- 
ginal debt, the legal expenses, and 
the cost of their support while in 
durance, the surplus was handed to 
their late owner. 

Kings or chiefs of tribes were as 
obnoxious to the law of distraint 
as the farmer or the large grazier. 
The king’s steward was his souffre- 
douleur on these occasions. Before 
a chief or chieftainess could be dis- 
trained, the creditor was obliged to 
fast on him or her. In this instance 
the petitioner repaired to the house 
of his noble debtor, and sat in a dis- 
consolate condition before the door 
without taking any nourishment, till 
this disagreeable state of things in- 
duced the master or mistress of the 
dun, or lios, or cahir, to satisfy the 
hungry besieger, or until he came to 
the limit of endurance. Well and 
intimately did the Ollav who de- 
vised this mode of recovery know 
the compassionate and hospitable 
disposition of the Celtic people, 
among whom the ordinance was 
to have effect. Such a custom is 
known to have prevailed among the 
Hindoos,. 

There was a penalty imposed 
upon any chieftain who allowed his 
creditor of inferior grade to prolong 
his fast to the disagreeable point 
without agreeing to submit to the 
ordinary process of law. And if he 
persisted in evading payment of a 
just debt, he was deprived of his 
honour price (a considerable social 
degradation), and eventually obliged 
to pay more than double the legal 
debt. The creditor of inferior grade 
was careful to get the countenance 
and support of a chief of the same 
rank with his debtor, when taking the 
preliminary step to enforce his claim, 
or be prepared to suffer in goods 
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and public estimation. If he fasted 
on a chief, and was afterwards unable 
to festablish the debt, a similar 
punishment awaited him. From the 
merely incidental notices in the 
Gaelic code of evasion of, or resist- 
ance to the law, it would appear that 
the ancient dwellers in our land paid 
great respect to the ordinances of 
the native Brehons. At a late date 
they exhibited the opposite conduct 
in respect to the Anglo-Norman de- 
crees, which they looked on as 
tyrannical and not obligatory on 
them at all. We have given the full 
proceeding in the instance of an in- 
solvent or unwilling debtor, but it 
is probable that nineteen out of 
every twenty processes were arranged 
before the forfeiture hour, or even 
the hour appointed for impounding 
arrived. 

We subjoin a list of parties who 
were allowed only one day after 
notice till their cattle would be 
seized. Persons who had engaged but 
failed to furnish fitting raiment for a 
festival day, or weapons for an im- 
pending battle, or a horse for the 
race, or an ox for ploughing, or a 
milch-cow, or his food tribute to the 
king or the chief, or the furniture of 
a church, or cooking requisites, a 
fork, a cauldron, a kneading trough 
or a sieve, or had neglected to clean 
that portion of road which went by 
their residences, 

One day’s notice only was afforded 
to any gne who neglected a sick 
person under his charge, or used 
delay in constructing a bridge, neg- 
lected a weaned child, or did not 
remove a child from a woman de- 
prived of reason or otherwise incom- 
petent to mind her young charge. 
Other serious offences visited with 
short reckonings were—neglect in 
having a ferry boat at its station, or 
providing with salt the Betaghs or 
Bruighes (pr. Brewy), who. kept 
open house for travellers, or fur- 
nishing the branch light of an ordi- 
nary dwelling or the fire-blower of a 
chief, 
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A principle which lies at the bot- 
tom of the tabooing system of New 
Zealand was in vogue among the 
ancient Irish, and bore testimony to 
the respect and voluntary obedience 
paid to the injunctions comprised 


‘in their moral or religious codes. 


He would be considered a person 
thoroughly unworthy of trust or con- 
fidence, who would attempt to con- 
ceal his barren cattle from the claim 
of a creditor, after this man had 
thrown a stone over them three 
times in the presence of witnesses, 
A debtor was temporarily deprived 
of the use of his fowl by the creditor 
tying a gad round the trunk of the 
tree or the shaft of the perch on 
which they roosted, and flinging a 
missile of some kind over it. 

A harsh creditor might force his 
debtor to look alive with his pay- 
ment by placing a stick across the 
trough in which his house, sheep, or 
wolf-dog fed, and thereby strictly 
enjoining the owner of the animal 
not to give it food till the debt was 
paid or securities given. 

Perhaps a smith was provided 
with a resentful or exacting Jo/n o’ 
the Scales, but no cattle to be dis- 
trained. In this case Jo/n, bringing 
his witnesses, surrounded the anvil 
With a gad, and enjoined the back- 
ward tradesman to use it no more 
till his claim was satisfied. The 
adze or hatchet of the carpenter was ~ 
obnoxious to the same treatment. 

The physician and the poet were 
treated with mcre delicacy. The 
creditor, in the presence of witnesses, 
took possession in the most polite 
manner of the riding-whip of the 
professional man, thereby implying 
that he was not at liberty to pre- 
scribe for patient or pen a stanza 
till matters were arranged. If the 
physician’s whip or probe was not 
forthcoming, a string was tied round 
his ring finger, and the sacramental 
injunction given, 

The clergyman, regular or secular, 
if in debt, should be treated with 
still more consideration. We quote 
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the process from the literal transla- 
tion of the Senchus Mor. 

“As to the distraint of ecclesias- 
tics, fasting is to take place, and 
afterwards notice is to be given that 
they say not the Lord’s prayer nor 
their creed, andthat they go not to 
the sacrifice nor to the offering. If 
they be persons in orders or religious 


persons, let a gad-tye (?) be put upon 
their bell-houses, or at the foot of 
their a! 


tar, and a warning given that 
there shall be no offering “made upon 
it, and that the bells for the hours 
shall not be rung. If they abscond, 
let their dry cows or their milch 
cows be seized unless they render 
justice.” 

We have studied this ordinance 
with considerable disrelish, it re- 
minding us so strongly of the irreve- 
rent placard posted on the gate of 
the cemetery of St. Medard (last 
century) when the king prohibited 
certain fanatical proceedings within 
the enclosure. 


** De par le Roi, defense & Dieu 
De faire miracles en ce lieu.” 


Prohibiting a priest from saying 
his prayers or cele rating mass seems 
very like setting the law of the land 
above the Gospel. Perhaps the 
edict was a mere dbrutum fulmen, in- 
tended to impress on clergymen the 


utter impropriety of gettinginto debt 
at all, and the still more grievous 


and unclerical offence of not satis- 
fying a just claim after witnessing 
the fasting of the applicant. 

Kings even in modern times have 
been known to contract debts, and 
keep their creditors some time in 
disagreeable suspense. Amergin, or 
Ollav Fola, when fashioning his code 
imagined that an Irish king might 
be in such case. So he directed the 
creditor first of all to take his place 
before the royal hall and fast. If 
the royal heart was not moved, he 
might then, after due warning to the 
king’s steward —bailiff—seize on the 
live stock in his proper demesne. 

It would appear that there was 
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more disgrace attributed to being in 
a state of indebtedness among the 
ancient Irish than among modern 
folk, Irish or English. But there 
were such intimate relations existing 
between families of the same tribe, 
that: a creditor, after being put off 
once and again, might be inclined to 
say, “This debtor of mine is not 
in much estimation with his friends 
or relatives, or he might easily pro- 
cure means to satisfy my demand, 
He is not entitled to gentle hand- 
ling.” So perhaps if it was spring 
time, and the defaulter was engaged 
ploughing his field, he would, after 
giving legal notice, step into the 
enclosure “with his witnesses, remove 
the collar or some other portion of 
the harness of the ox, and enjoin his 
master to suspend his spring labour 
till accounts were squared between 
them. 

The ancient Gael, as well as the 
ancient Jews, enjoyed on certain 
occasions respites from creditors’ 
claims. Fora year after the death 
of the Ard-Righ or of the successor 
of St. Patrick (the Archbishop of 
Armagh), no one could legally claim 
adebt. The same rule prevailed in 
any province for three months after 
the decease of its king. When the 
chief or minor king of a cantred 
(synonymous with an English hun- 
dred) died, his people 1 in: julged in 
no law proceedings of a civil-bill 
nature for three months. 

The Ollamhs were as careful to 
point out the circumstances which 
exempted .a person from seizure or 
distress, as to prescribe the modus 


operandi of making him give lawful 
satisfaction to his creditor. 

A forcible attack on his house was 
one of the sufficient causes of ex- 


emption laid down, though it might 
seem hardly necessary to announce 
such a self-evident and urgent excuse, 
Pursuit of cattle which had strayed, 
or had been carried off by reivers, 
was judged a reasonable motive for 
forbearance. Going on a pilgrimage 
or seeking outa clergyman on sacra- 
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mental occasions was also received 
as sufficient excuse ; so was a phy- 
sician’s visit to a person dangerously 
ill; so was the seeking of a midwife 
for a woman needing her; so was 
the struggling with an epileptic, or 
the securing of a madman. 

The practice of a creditor to his 
debtor, if their residences were in 
adjoining provinces, was always of a 
more cautious character than if they 
were subjects of the same king or 
clansmen of the same chief. The cre- 
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ditor having made his seizure, 
brought it to the church or the king 
of the territory in which the seizure 
was made, so that everything might 
be done in the most undisguised 
fashion possible. The law-maker 
had present to his mind all the com- 
plex and troubled relations in which 
borderers stood to each other, and 
laid down regulations for the treat- 
ment of every piece of dishonesty 
which might occur either with debtor 
or creditor. 


( To be continued.) 


THE PINE. 


THE mountain owns its oread, and the stream 
Its naiad ; lo, the dryad of the pine ! 
How stern and lofty! sorrow how divine 
Its murmurings speak : but let the lightning shine 
Around it, and the storm hold fearful reign, 
Lo, the proud warrior! with what calm disdain 
He braves the utmost fury ! all forgot 
His sorrow, for great souls remember not 
Their trials when great troubles come ; they call 
The poised soul up; and great hearts do not bow 
To tempests, but with calm, uplifted brow 
Dare the wild worst ; dark, stormy troubles fall 
Upon the strong to try them ; weakness bends ; 
Strength grows more strong, and vain the storm its fury spends, 
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An Unexpected Visit to the Antipodes. 


ABOUT AN UNEXPECTED VISIT TO THE ANTIPODES, 
WITH SOME REFLECTIONS THEREUPON. 


AFTER a long and arduous climb of 
well nigh two hours in a sweltering 
sun, I had nearly reached the sum- 
mit of a lofty mountain in the south 
of France, in company with a nimble- 
footed friend, when suddenly some 
muscle in the calf of one of my legs 
seemed to give way, and I felt that 
I dare not proceed further, the more 
especially as the rocks which still 
remained to be surmounted were 
slippery, and in some places pre- 
cipitous ; and as my companion was 
a wild-headed Irishman, who could 
not be induced to go at anything 
like a moderate pace ; whilst I, to 
say nothing of the mischance which 
had happened to my leg, was consti- 
tutionally rather delicate. Accord- 
ingly he, who was bent on attaining 
the summit, made a laughing apology 
for deserting me, scrambled on, and 
was soon out of sight. I began to 
look about me. The view of the 
wide-spreading country beneath us, 
as we looked back now and again 
during our ascent, had been lovely. 
But what I now beheld, though in 
itself wildly beautiful, was something 
of quite a different nature. I was 
standing in a vast amphitheatre, 
walled in all around with jagged 
rocks. I had never ascended a vol- 
canic mountain; but from the de- 
scriptions I had read, this seemed 
exceedingly like the crater of one. 
I limped on towards the centre of 
the vast circle, through a brushwood 
composed for the most part of holly- 
oak, lentiscus, and tall heath, having 
to pick my way, here and there, 
amidst strange -looking lava - like 
rocks, which helped, from their 
peculiar appearance, to fortify me in 
my conjecture, Suddenly, as I was 
endeavouring to penetrate a thicket, 


more tangled than anything I had 
previously encountered, my foot 
caught in the prickly meshes of a 
wild sarsaparilla plant, and I was 
hurled forward before I could re- 
cover myself. But my tumble did 
not come to a speedy end. To my 
horror, I found myself falling on and 
on, head downwards, for a space of 
time which seemed to me intermin- 
able! It is as unpleasant as it is 
degrading to be shot over your 
horse’s head in the hunting-field, 
when he shies at a fence, at the 
other side of which is a huge 
“drop!” You feel as if you would 
never come to the ground ; and have 
time to wonder which side of you 
will be uppermost if you chance 
ever to arrive there. But my pre- 
sent tumble was far more serious— 
inasmuch as it was a more lengthened 
one. I had time to think of a great 
many things as I descended: nay, 
all the leading events of my life 
seemed to crowd themselves at once 
into my mind,. as they are said to 
do to any one who suddenly finds 
death staring him in the face! In 
the midst of my recollections of the 
past, my thoughts by-and-bye re- 
verted to the present. I began to 
wonder how it was that I did not 
feel dizzy from this constant on- 
ward propulsion, with my head for 
ever downwards. Suddenly I be- 
came sensible of a diminution in the 
pace at which I was going! Slower 
and still slower I seemed to fall. 
At last the sinking sensation ex- 
changed itself for one of rising ; and 
so marked was the change, that it 
produced upon me a slight touch of 
that effect which one feels on ship- 
board on a stormy night when the 
vessel, after going down the side of 
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one great wave at such a pace that 
it almost seems to leave you behind 
it, suddenly rises again to the crest 
of another. “ If, after this rise I have 
another fall,” thought I, “I shall as- 
suredly be exceedingly ill !” But, no! 
Strange to .relate, I saw a glimmer 
of light before me which rapidly in- 
creased, till I found myself, at last, 
shot, as it were, into the open day! 
Although, as I have observed, the 
speed at which I had been going 
seemed to have diminished, it was 
still considerable—so much so that I 
rose—or fell—(I scarce know which 
to call it, considering the inverted 
position in which I had involuntarily 
left the mountain top)—for a distance 
of several feet from the orifice which 
restored to me the light of day. 
The next moment I fell (or rose—I 
am to this day puzzled which to 
term it)—to the newly reached sur- 
face of the earth again, fortunately 
just clear of the hole, which looked 
like the mouth of a great cavern, 
and was bordered by fantastic red 
rocks, in the crevices of which grew 
a profusion of rare and beautiful 
ferns. 

As soon as I had collected my 
scattered senses, I attempted to re- 
gain my legs. But this was no easy 
matter. At first I was overcome by 
a sensation of giddiness, arising, I 
believe, not so much from thé speed 
of my late rapid transit through the 
bowels of the earth, as from a literal 
state of confusion as to whether I 
was standing on my head or my 
heels! I succeeded in walking for 
a few steps, but my giddiness so far 
overcame me that it made me fall 
again ; and I felt as if I had been 
performing a feat something similar 
to that of a certain acrobat, who, a 
few years ago, in the Crystal Palace 
and elsewhere, strove, by placing air 
suckers on the soles of his feet, to 
emulate the powers of a blue-bottle 
fly, and walk across the ceiling head 
downwards, In short, I was so ex- 
hausted at this, my first antipodean 
essay, that I, by-and-bye, sank into 
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a profonnd slumber. How long I 
slept, I cannot tell. I only know 


that I was awakened by a slight 
touch on my shoulder, and, looking 
up, I beheld before me a beautiful 
damsel, with eyes of a heavenly blue, 
and flowing golden hair. I neverwas 
good at describing ladies’ dress, so I 
cannot tell you precisely what she 
had on. __ Besides, I could scarcely 
take my eyes off her lovely face. I 
can only remember that her drapery 
fell in the most graceful folds, show- 
ing off to the greatest advantage, and 
without exaggeration in any part, 
every outline of her most perfect 
figure. Moreover the colour of her 
attire was a combination of the 
softest tints, which seemed like a 
cool refreshing salad to the eyes of 
the beholder. 

My own surprise at seeing this 
lovely vision was wot equalled by 
hers at beholding me. But, perhaps, 
I thought, she had had time to get 
over that ere she awoke me. When 
she saw that I had quite recovered 
my scattered senses, she addressed 
me in silvery tones which linger in 
my memory still :—‘‘ You are wel- 
come, European—welcome to the 
Antipodes of your race! ‘Think 
not,” she added, smiling kindly at 
my amazed looks—‘that you are 
the first mortal who has been be- 
wildered at finding himself unex- 
pectedly in my garden! Were it 
so, I, perhaps, should be a little 
more astonished than I appear at 
the sight of so sudden and so unin- 
vited an apparition. Nay ”—she 
went on, seeing my brow cloud at 
the word ‘uninvited’—“I did not 
say ‘unwelcome,’ did I? And be- 
lieve me,” she added, with a witch- 
ing smile which thrilled through me 
till the very tips of my fingers 
seemed to tingle—“ that I consider 
it a happy privilege whenever some 
adventurous tourist from a quarter 
of the globe not entirely unfamiliar 
to me, climbing the mountain which 
you climbed, and gliding through 
the abyss in which you suddenly 
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found yourself, finds himself unex- 
pectedly lying on the soft turf beside 
my grotto. It gives me an oppor- 
tunity for introducing him to an un- 
wonted world, such as he has pro- 
bably never fallen in with in all his 
travels ; and I feel assured that those 
who have once been admitted into 
this our antipodean country, and 
have had an insight into the pecu- 
liarities of its society, cannot fail to 
return to their upper earth with 
much food for reflection, while the 
probabilities are that they will fur- 
thermore do their utmost to spread 
abroad in the circles in which their 
own lot has been cast, the principles 
ofour happiness. Just once, I must 
admit, but only once, I had an un- 
pleasant visitor. He was a very 
good-looking young fellow, to be 
sure, but he was endued with such 
an enormous amount of swagger, 
that it puzzled me to this day how 
he ever contrived to accomplish so 
laborious a task as the ascent of the 
mountain, which must of necessity 
precede the descent to these realms 
below. But the swagger was not 
all. le actually began to make 
love to me: and that, too, with a 
patronising air of self-satisfaction, 
which still fills me with the most 
intense indignation whenever I think 
of it. Evidently the female society 
to which he had been accustomed 
in your upper world, must have 
been that of what you term “ bar- 
maids.” But enough of him, the 
odious creature! I eannot preserve 
my patience when I speak of him. 
Let me tell you, however, apropos of 
my mention of his love-making— 
that love-making in any shape or 
form is forbidden here ! We maidens 
of the realms below are highly ap- 
preciative of respectful admiration ; 
and delight to be considered, at the 
same time, the /riends—aye, even 
the intimate friends, of worthy men. 
But anything like what you in your 
upper-world slang are wont to term 
“spooning,” is utterly forbidden 
amongst those of us who have the 
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slightest pretensions to refinement, 
If I may be permitted to use another 
slang phrase—it is looked on as 
exceedingly ‘ bad form.,’” 

“But if nobody ever spoons,” 
asked I, innocently, “ how do people 
ever marry ?” 

She smiled such a sunny smile, 
and said—* Have patience, and you 
shall know. Let me now take you 
to my adopted father. He will 
supply you with more suitable attire 
than that which you now have on”— 
(I looked with confusion at my torn 
and dirt-stained garments as she 
spoke)—“ and when you have par- 
taken of our hospitality—(and I am 
sure you need refreshment)—we will 
gladly give you a little insight into 
our nether-world society. Do not, 
however, expect to find it perfect. 
Indeed, I grieve to say, it is full of 
imperfections. But I, who—as I 
may tell you—have visited your 
world above, can confidently assure 
you that whatever our imperfections 
—they are not be found, as with 
you, in the very heart of domes- 
ticity. With us, the evil which un- 
doubtedly does exist, attacks the ex- 
tremities—not the vital parts. Re- 
member that we are your Antipodes. 
With us, and with you, everything 
is in reverse order.” 

At this moment a most benevo- 
volent-looking man of more than 
middle age came up to us. To 
my surprise, he seemed no more 
astonished at seeing me than my fair 
companion had been. Indeed, cor- 
dial as his greeting was, he scarcely 
seemed to notice me till he had 
given her a hearty and affectionate 
embrace, which she as warmly re- 
turned. Then, when she introduced 
me, saying —“‘See, father! once more 
a visitor from the world above,” he 
said—“So I gladly perceive, my 
dear one ;” then turned to me, and 
gave me a most genial greeting, bid- 
ding me a thousand times welcome, 

I immediately felt, somehow, as if 
I had known him all my life. He 
was one of those people to whom 
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one’s heart leaps at first sight witha 
delightful sensation of kindred sym- 
pathy. 

It grieves for lack 


me that, 


of time and space, I must refrain - 


from describing much that would 
interest upper-worldians in connec- 
tion with the abode and manner of 
my new-found friends. I feel that 
I must needs‘confine myself to one 
special theme—namely, the pecu- 
liarities of the society in which these 
dear Antipodeans live. With them 
it was morning when I arrived so 
suddenly in that Peri’s garden. 
When I had breakfasted, the y in- 
sisted on my taking some repose, 
promising that I should be pomnaney 
in good time to accompany them 
to the “Society Rooms.” W on 
asked what sort of entertainment 
was going on there, they smiled, and 
the Peris father explained as fol- 
lows. “ You must know than in this 
country we all live together in sets— 
not of our own choosing—but ‘ told 
otf,’ as it were, by certain social 
leaders, whom we call ‘ Venerables.’ 
The sets are divided according, rst, 
to means, and, 2ndly, to education. 
That is to say, it does not follow 
that every family possessing an in- 
come equivalent to—say £ 1000 a- 
year, or £4000 a-year (as the case 
may be), of your money, is forced to 
mix in the samesociety. There are 
some people who by successful ven- 
tures in commerce have amassed 
fortunes, and have been enabled to 
retire from business, and who, at 
the same time, owing to their early 
tastes and associations, have little or 
nothing in common with others who 
have had the advantage or two or 
three generations of refinement.” 

“With us it is the same,” I inter- 
rupted. 


“ Pardon ‘ 


me!” continued my 
friend—* when you have heard me 
out, you, will see that there is a 

marked difference. In this country, 
the humblest operative has every 
opportunity for imparting to his 
children the most refined education, 
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It does not follow, with us, that a 
man must necessarily be boorish and 
vulgar because he has risen from the 
ranks in two or three years. And if 
one of our nouveaux riches, when he 
has retired from business, is deemed 
by the council of Venerables fit to 
associate with people of the oldest 
blood in the land, he is introduced 
into their set forthwith, there 
received with a cordiality propor- 
tioned to the rapidity of his rise, and 
the merit which he has shown in 
rising.- With us there is none of that 
narrow-minded ill-bred turning up of 
noses at a man because he happens 
to be ‘ commerci ial,’ which one hears 
of amongst the ‘idle, lounging’ 
classes in your aon world,’ 

“TI see,” said I, “ that you are not 
unacquainted with what goes on 
amongst us: you have even made 
use of a term which fell from the 
lips of one of our leading statesmen 
not long ago, and soon became a 
regular ‘ household word.’” 

“Do not think,” said my friend, 
“that because you happened to 
arrive here by rather a short cut, we 
have no other means of communica- 
tion with the other side of the globe ! 
We receive your journals here, and 
read them attentively, I assure you.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said I, 
laughing —“ I was forgetting! But 
pray tell me more about your sefs.” 

“Well, one of our most reraark- 
able peculiarities is—our invariable 
custom that, except in cases of ill- 
ness, each set should take its even- 
ing meal together, and mix together 
afterwards for a couple of hours. 
The midday meal is as invariably 
taken in private. The evening is 
consecrated to the set-—the morning 
to the domestic circle. Withus the 
former is as much an institution as 
the latter is with us and with you. 
But let me beg of you to take your 
rest. This evening I hope to ex- 
plain—nay, things will explait un ¢iem- 
selves, still further.” 

My hospitable friend here left me, 
I had breakfasted so heartily, and 


and 
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moreover, so late, that I felt no need 
for a midday meal, and resigned 
myself to slumber in a most delicious 
couch, fragrant with perfumes. 

I own that, after all I had heard 
from my friend and his lovely 
daughter, I was at first much sur- 
prised at the scene which I witnessed 
when evening arrived. The meal, 
which corresponded to our late 
dinner, but which they termed 
“‘Sustainer” (meaning, I presume, 
something to keep them up through- 
out the long hours of night)—went 
off pleasantly enough. There was 
very little conversation; nor was it 
possible that there could be much ; 
because a band of music played 
somewhat loudly throughout the re- 
past ; and between the airs a young 
man recited poetry--heroic, romantic, 
and comic, from a richly carved ros- 
trum at one end of the spacious 
dining-hall in which we sat. After, 
however, we had retired to the con- 
versation-room, although some little 
groups and pairs seemed to get on 
very happily and agreeably together, 
there were others who kept up a 
constant bickering, which now and 
again broke out into downright 
noisy quarrelling. And as the dis- 
agreeable ones were apparently in a 
majority, and, moreover, generally 
spoke the loudest, the general effect 
was rather a realisation of the ideas 
one has conceived of Billingsgate 
market! The strangest part of it 
was, that the pleasant groups did 
not seem in the least to heed the 
unpleasant ones, nor to be either 
surprised at or disturbed by their 
din. It was evidently a matter of 
every-day occurrence. The dear 
golden-haired Peri, who was leaning 
on my arm, did not suffer me to 
continue long in wonderment. 

“T know,” said she, “how as- 
tonished you are—nay, how dis- 
appointed and shocked! I told 


you, if you remember, that our sys- . 


tem had its imperfections. This is 
our worst ; and our Venerables are 
even now engaged in endeavouring 
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to devise an effective remedy. But 
when you have heard what I am 
about to tell you, you will, I am 
sure, agree with me that even with 
these unseemly disagreements in our 
social life, we are far in advance of 
you others. For in our Aomes, an 
angry word is scarcely ever heard !” 

“You amaze me!” said I. “In 
that case you are indeed our Anti- 
podes! We, of the world above, 
too often keep our good manners, 
and pleasant looks, and agreeable 
conversation for society, and treat 
our home circle to all our ill-hu- 
mours and to the rough side of our 
tongues.” 

“1 know it—I know it !” she ex- 
claimed, laughing. And shall I ex- 
plain to you the reason of the dif- 
ference ?” 

“Pray do,” said I, much inte- 
rested. 

“Well,” said she, “it is exactly 
because we ave your Antipodes, and 
reverse the order of almost every- 
thing. With you, the domestic 
circle is the obligatory one. The 
obligatory one with us is the social 
circle, or the set. We are tied to 
each other in the set. We have no 
escape from each other. And we 
have this further peculiarity—that 
whenever we think unpleasantly of 
any of our companions, we go and 
speak out our thoughts to them at 
once. There is no such thing with 
us as ill-natured remarks behind 
backs, coupled with civility and soft 
pretty speeches when face to face. 
What we say we think, and what we 
think we say—be it pleasant or un- 
pleasant. You will at once see that 
there is a good side as well as a bad 
to this picture. If people don’t like 
you, you have the benefit of know- 
ing it—you can’t be deceived in 
them. And if they do, you have the 
infinite delight of knowing that too, 
And it is so pleasant to be liked, 
and to know it without the least 
suspicion of deception !” 

As she said this, she looked per- 
fectly irresistible ; and I said some- 
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thing very ecstatic. The next mo- 
ment, I feared I had spoken too 
warmly. But she merely took my. 
, hand and pressed it, and said with 
a sunny and affectionate smile— 
“Thank you! I think we shall be 
friends!” Then, after a little pause, 
she went on :—“ Having pointed 
out to you the pleasant side of the 
picture, let me now show you the 
substantial utility of our system. Is 
it not better that we should vent 
our ill-humours on those who are 
bound to us by ties of a compara- 
tively less intimate nature, than that 
we should reserve them for that 
home life which should be sacred to 
happiness and love ?” 

“* Undoubtedly so,” said I. “ And 
I can now see how it is that there is 
so much jarring in your social life. 
With us, if people did not make 
themselves pleasant and agreeable 
in society, few people would have any- 
thing to say to them. If they went 
still further, and made themselves po- 
sitively obnoxious, they would simply 
be cut, and nobody would let them 
see the inside of their doors. In 
short, with us, people have literally 
to work to earn a good social repu- 
tation, and then they have to go on 
working in order that they may not 
lose it after it has been won.” 

“ Exactly,” said my lovely com- 
panion ; “and it is because our folk 
know that their company must be 
endured, be it pleasant or unpleasant, 
that so many of them leave off taking 
pains to make themselves pleasant, 
give full swing to the worst part of 
their nature, and finally, by dint of 
repeated indulgence in their evil 
habits, become positively odious. 
But this brings me to what I wished 
particularly to point out to you. 
What better opportunity can there 
be than in a state of society such as 
this for seeing people in their true 
colours? Is it not a grand means 
for being on one’s guard against 
those who are naturally vicious and 
detestable, but put on a veneer in 
society (as so many of your upper- 
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world folk do), in order that they 
may feed their own vanity by getting 
people to like them ?” 

“It is, indeed,” said I, deeply 
meditating. 

“Nor is this all,” she added, earn- 
estly. “Sorry would I be to think 
so ill of human nature as to imagine 
that all the people who get on badly 
with their neighbours are by dispo- 
sition obnoxious and disagreeable. 
Nay, the very peculiarity of our 
society affords ample proof that this 
is not the case. If you take the 
trouble quietly to observe any given 
person in this room for half-an-hour 
or so, you will see that he or she, 
though at war to the knife with one 
or more people one moment, will be 
as soft and gentle as possible the 
next with somebody else, and, al- 
though constrained and evidently 
ill-at-ease with a third, will be as 
natural as possible with a fourth. 
From this it will be at once manifest 
that our natures, or what appears to 
be our natures, are, to a great ex- 
tent, a reflection of our surround- 
ings. Those who, by nature plea- 
sant, are constantly in the society of 
others who are congenial to them, 
become at last, by the exercise of 
their pleasure-giving qualities, posi- 
tively delightful. But place the same 
people in an uncongenial sphere, 
and keep them there, rigidly and 
‘unescapeably,’ and they will at 
length become morose, pettish, and 
generally disagreeable, especially if 
they are sensitive, and prone to take 
annoyances to heart. Now here 
lies the evil of your system in the 
upper world. With you, people go 
forth into society covered over with 
veneer from head to foot. As long 
as they remain there they are utterly 
artificial. If this artificiality went on 
long enough, it might possibly be- 
come real at last, and then they 
would become, in spite of themselves, 
as nice as they seem. But, un- 
luckily, they seldom have a chance 
of this. Your young people ‘ake 
each other in with this veneer. They 
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think each other charming. To make 
matters worse, there comes the gla- 
mour of passion, too! They fall in 
love with each other (as they call it), 
and then become perfect fools! 
When in this feverish state, they 
give up their minds to dreams. They 
paint, therein, beautiful ideals of 
what they would fain wish the loved 
one to be, and then they insanely 
force themselves to believe that their 
ideal and the reality correspond. 
When the love-fever is at its climax, 
the swain proposes to the maiden to 
unite her destiny to his ; she, equally 
glamour-struck, consents—and then 
they go in for a fearful hazard to- 
gether! After they marry, there is 
a month or so—nay, in exceptional 
instances, even a year, or sometimes 
more—of continued love-fever; then 
they begin to recover, and return to 
their sober senses, of which they 
need a very full allowance to enable 
them to scramble through the rest of 
life’s journey together somehow, or 
anyhow !” 

“It is too true a picture,” said I, 
somewhat sadly, “‘for I know many 
such cases amongst my intimates. 
But,” I added, “I am filled with 
really anxious interest to know how 
you get over the difficulty here.” 

“Look around you,” said my fair 
cicerone. “ Have I not just ob- 
served to you that in this room you 
will find some people most sympa- 
thetic to each other, while each of 
the same will be found most anti- 
pathetic to others around them.” 

“Oh, I see now,” I began—when 
she interrupted me with a little 
laugh. 

“No! I'll be bound you don’t see 
yet! Even in our state of society, 
where people appear so much more 
in their natural colours than with 
you, it would not be safe to let men 
choose their own wives. It would 
be too great a temptation to artifi- 
ciality on both sides. 
would lay themselves out with every 
art and wile to beguile the men, and 
the men the women. And, besides, 
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there could be none of the delights 
of pure and simple ‘friendship be- 
tween the sexes, if the suspicion or 
expectation of ‘ ultimate intentions’ 
were always liable to arise. No! our 
Venerables, who choose our sets, 
choose also our 
wives.” 

“You don’t say ried I in 
amazement. “But what if ‘Aey are 
mistaken in their choice ?” 

“Of course, as human 
not infallible, even #Aey may be mis- 
taken. But with a little reflection, I 
think you will admit that they are 
not so likely to err as young people 
themselves when in the moonstruck 
state I have been speaking of, or 
even as their parents, whose more 
calculating minds are liable to be 
affected by motives of worldly ad- 
vantage which lead to manceuvres 
too often fatal to wedded happi- 
ness.” 

At this moment her father came 
up, accompanied by a splendid-look- 
ing old man, who had a lofty fore- 
head and a flowing grey beard, and 
wore round his neck a richly em- 
broidered collar of pale blue satin, 
from which hung a magnificent Glory 
setin diamonds. The father whis- 
pered something to his daughter, and 
pressed her hand tenderly. She 
blushed deeply, and scarcely raising 
her eyes to mine, held out her hand, 
saying— 

“T regret that I must bid you 
farewell. I have been suddenly 
summoned away on an affair of deep 
importance. I fear you will have 
gone before I can return to my 
home. I must now accompany my 
Venerable.” 

I could not be mistaken in her 
meaning. The Council of Vener- 
ables had provisionally selected for 
her a fitting consort, and her for 
him ; and she and he were to appear 
forthwith before them. I warmly 
pressed the hand that she extended 
to me, and murmured a fervent 
blessing on the head of this charming 
vision of loveliness, in whom I had 
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already begun to take the deepest 
interest. Perhaps it was as well for 
my ultimate peace of mind that she 
was torn from my side so soon ! 

“T will come back to you pre- 
sently,” said her father. I begged 
him not in any way to incommode 
himself on thy account, and to leave 
me to my own devices. But he as- 
sured me that he was not permitted 
on this occasion to accompany her 
further than the council-chamber, 
which she would enter in company 
with his sister—(he was a widower) ; 
and that he would be only too glad 
of my company afterwards to cheer 
him ; for this threatened separation 
from his darling had come upon him 
rather suddenly. 

During his brief absence I was 
able to collect myself, which I 
needed to do; for, in truth, in her 
departure she seemed to have taken 
my sunlight along with her, and a 
feeling of gloom involuntarily over- 
spread me. 

“* Might I make so bold as to ask 
you,” said I to him when he re- 
turned, “to gratify my curiosity 
upon one point? I remarked that 
she called you her adopted father.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “I perceive that, 
busy as you and she have been in 
conversation with each other, you 
have much ‘to learn about our do- 
mestic life here in the Antipodes.” 

“ Well,” said I, “we had a most 
interesting conversation respecting 
social life and the system of sets ; but 
we had not begun to touch upon 
your domestic life when she was 
called away.” 

“Tt was only natural,” said he, 
“that with astranger, although” (he 
parenthesised with a delightful air 
of heartiness) “already you seem to 
me to be a stranger no longer—it 
was only natural that, from feelings 
of delicacy, she should refrain from 
speaking upon the topic of private 
life, You must know that in our 
refined circles all the children are 
children of adoption. Wedlock is 
with us a loving companionship of 
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twokindred souls. Such ccmpanion- 
ship would receive a fatal check if 
for one half of the year ovr spouses 
were more or less invalided by 
what is termed, in your world, an 
‘interesting condition,’ and if, for 
the other half, they were to give 
themselves up willing victims to 
nursery cares, and the thousand and 
one imaginary fears of maternal soli- 
citude. No! our wives, while having 
more time to devote to their hus- 
bands’ society, enjoy, in addition, all 
the charming pleasures of childish 
companionship without any of the 
desagremens. Amongst our public 
institutions we have nurseries and 
schools on a very large scale, and 
under the most careful and conscien- 
tious management. In these are 
brought up the superfluous children 
of our humbler classes, who, I may 
add, so far from following in the 
footsteps of their more refined fel- 
low-countrymen, are as prolific as 
your Irish rustics, or as your country 
curates. A strict record is kept of 
the temperaments and dispositions 
of the parents of each ; and as a very 
high price is paid for the children 
of well-brought-up and well-disposi- 
tioned parents (to say nothing of the 
advantage which it is to these parents 
to have their children so well pro- 
vided for), this is an extra induce- 
ment to that refined educatior 
amongst our humbler classes, of 
which you have already heard. We 
purchase these children of adoption 
at all ages, according to the fancy 
of our wives. If they are fond of 
babies, we buy them a baby of two, 
three, or four years old. If they 
prefer to commence the responsi- 
bility of them at a later period, we 
go to the schools, instead of the nur- 
series, and there select one or more 
children of maturer years.” 

“This is, indeed, a strange sys- 
tem,” said I, “but on the whole it 
seems wonderfully to recommend 
itself. J presume that one becomes 
speedily attached to an adopted 
child.” 
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“Why just think of some good, 
affectionate nurse in your own 
country. What mother can be fonder 
of her own children than a warm- 
hearted nurse is of her little 
charges ?” . 

“ Ah, very true !” 

We were both silent for a while. 
Then I said, “ Your daughter told 
me, I think, that in your domestic 
circles a jarring voice was never 
heard. She has shown me how it is 
that in your social life there is none 
of that veneer which with us so often 
takes the place of real amiability 
and cordiality, and that when people 
disagree and squabble in society, it 
is only because they are perfectly 
natural there. But what is the secret 
of your domestic harmony? How 
comes it that you have no home 
squabbles ?” 

“Why, justthis. We have no in- 
dissoluble ties in the home circle. 
Hence it happens that the dissolu- 
tion of a tie, save by marriage or 
death, is scarcely ever heard of 
amongstus! I see that the seeming 
contradiction puzzles you! What I 
mean is this. We are all as much 
on our good behaviour in our homes 
asyou others are when in company. 
If a parent does not choose to make 
an exertion—(supposing the exertion 
needful)—to be pleasant to a child, 
or a child to a parent—a husband to 
a wife, or a wife to a husband—and 
if the annoyance should happen to 
continue for eight days, what do you 
think takes place? The aggrieved 
one says nothing ; for words might 
lead to recriminatory words, and the 
domestic harmony of the whole circle 
might be invaded by the disagree- 
ment of two members of it ; and 
this would be a violation of our most 
sacred regulations. Our custom, 
then, is for the aggrieved one to put 
on a grey badge of a peculiar form, 
and wear itfor a day. If the annoy- 
ance has not been of such a nature 
as to render palpable to all the rest 
of the family the quarter from which 
it arose, every one sets themselves a 
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thinking what they can have done to 
inflict a wound. And, since amia- 
bility is one of the most characteris- 
tic virtues of our domestic life, every 
effort is made, the moment a con- 
sciousness of having offended has 
arisen, to repair the breach which 
has been created. If, by any chance, 
the evil should continue, the grey 
badge is again put on at the expira- 
tion of three weeks more, sooner it 
must not be, for the aggrieved one 
must have patience, to give time to 
the aggressor to battle against the 
infirmity which gave the offence; 
and possibly, ere the three weeks are 
at an end, all will be serene and 
happy again. The second appear- 
ance, however, of the grey badge is 
a sign that the Council of the Vene- 
rables is to be appealed to, if in 
another eight days the evil does not 
disappear ; and the council has the 
power of dissolving any tie, ifit deems 
it desirable so todo. But as I have 
already observed, the mere know- 
ledge that we are all of us, in this 
way, on our good behaviour, acts asa 
thorough preventive. The indispen- 
sable necessity to make efforts to 
be amiable whenever the temptation 
arises to be otherwise, elevates amia- 
bility, at last, into a natural habit ; 
and hence it arises that peace, love, 
and harmony are the invariable in- 
mates of our homes !” 

“This is, indeed, a successful 
system,” said I. “‘ And yet,” I added, 
‘it makes me sad to think how much 
more successful it is than our own, 
when we have the advantage of a 
still higher law.” 

“You allude, I presume,” replied 
he, “to the great principle of Chris- 
tianity, which teaches you to’ love as 
brethren,’ and to be ‘courteous.’ 
Do you know that our Council of 
Venerables, when recently debating 
over the best means for producing a 
greater amount of harmony in our 
social life, seriously discussed the 
question of adopting Christianity as 
the religion of this country. But 
they were deterred by the many in- 
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stances urged respecting its ineffi- 
cacy in your upper world.” 

A deep sense of shame and sad- 
ness came uponme. “Do not, oh, 
do not !” (I exclaimed) “ suffer your 
wisest men to think that Christianity 
is in itself insufficient for this end. 
The more you examine that great 
and Divine system of faith and mo- 
rality, the more you must be con- 
vinced that nothing could possibly 
succeed so efficaciously in elevating 
human nature and promoting a gene- 
ral spirit of benevolence and love, if 
only its true purport were thoroughly 
understood, and its precepts sys- 
tematically acted up to. It is be- 
cause ‘ the love of many has waxed 
cold, that Christianity, in our day, 
beams with but a fitful and flickering 
light. Men like to excite them- 
selves, more or less, in acrimonious 
discussions about its doctrines, in 
preference to quietly labouring to 
conform their lives to its precepts. 
When I return to our world above, 
believe me that I shall do my utmost 
to point out the moral of the re- 
spective effects of your social and 
domestic systems and of ours ; and 
if the result should not tend even to 
a modified adoption of any of your 
social principles, I trust it will at 
least serve to show in what respects 
we, many of us, fail to act up to our 
religious ones [” 

My strange adventure is told.—I 
lay awake hour after hour that night, 
pondering over what I had heard 
respecting this most peculiar people. 
What puzzled me most was to under- 
stand how this race, apparently dif- 
fering in nothing but their customs 
from our own, could live without 
Passion, and be satisfied with mere 
Platonic friendships in the place of 
that warmer flame which goes to 
make up the sum of conjugal love! 
—nay, not the whole race, even, but 
only that which professed to be the 
refined portion of it! I did not, I 
must confess, think that there was 
much likelihood of such doctrines 
“voing down” in our world above ! 
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But at the same time I-could not re- 
frain from the reflection that the 
even flow of an existence, brightened 
with all the sunshine which the com- 
panionship of a truly sympathetic 
friendship imparts, might not, on the 
whole, perhaps, compare so badly, 
in point of placid happiness, with 
that variable temperature which so. 
often characterises British married 
life, wherein—if there is, on one 
hand, such gain to be set to the 
account of connubial bliss as the 
transports of love may be said to 
impart—there is, on the other side 
of the page, the set-off of many a 
scene of “ passion” of another and 
a less pleasing description, arising 
from the collision of two natures 
which, from some unintelligible cause, 
think it no longer their business 
to lay themselves out to fascinate, 
charm, and delight, each other! I 
could not but think it a painful 
satire on our professed Christianity 
(to say nothing of the innate impulses’ 
of our natural humanity in the rela- 
tionships of husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters), that that state of domestic har- 
mony which, amongst our antipodean 
fellow-creatures, was brought about 
by a fear of the consequences of being 
“disagreeable,” should not be pro- 
duced amongst ourselves by higher 
motives! And even when I thought 
of the discords which undoubtedly 
do exist in the social life of that 
strange community, I was doubly 
struck with the disadvantage under 
which we still remained in the com- 
parison, when I called to mind the 
words of the fair creature who had 
stood so recently by my side, namely, 
—that whatever ¢/eir social imper- 
fections, they were not to be found, 
as with ws, in the very heart of do- 
mesticity ; and that with ‘hem the 
evil attacked the extremities—not the 
vital parts ! 

I need not dwell upon the mode 
of my return to this upper earth, I 
shall only venture one word more in 
conclusion — namely, a request to 
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my readers not to accuse me of hav- 
ing “cribbed” from the brain of the 
writer of “The Coming Race,” nor 
from that of him who wrote, years 
ago, the narrative of his voyage to 
the Sun,? and all that he saw there. 
People have so many strange adven- 
tures now-a-days, and write so much 
about them, that it is hard for any 
one to escape the accusation of pla- 
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giarism. Nay, even in innocently 
choosing a name for a story, one 
runs the risk of laying oneself open 
to an injunction, or, at the least, of 
being accused of carrying off one’s 
neighbour’s sign-board. Let critics 
say what they will. It matters little, 
if but the moral of this odd tale 


strikes home, and bears good fruit 
somewhere ! 


1 “ Heliondé,” 
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ALonE, with God, alone, we bow before His throne, 


And crave of Him His pardon for sins of the past day ! 
Alone, with God, alone, we’ bow before His throne 


And pray that for the love of Christ our sins be washed away. 


Il. 


Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His throne 

For the spirit craves a shrine where to worship and to pray. 
Alone, with God, alone, rings the mighty anthem-tone, 

The vesper-chant of nations at closing of the day. 


ITI. 


Alone, with God, alone, sounds the voice of ages flown 
As the sun in march sublime keeps upon his onward way. 
Alone, with night, alone! Yet with God upon His throne, 
The evening turns to morning! the night into the day! 


IV. 
Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His throne 
And crave of Him His pardon for sins of the past day ! 


Alone, with God, alone! Yet with Christ upon His throne, 
We feel that for the love of Him our sins are washed away. 
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CHINESE 


CHINESE medicine is_ intimately 
connected with their general system 
of philosophy, which regards man 
as closely associated with and influ- 


FIVE PLANETS FIVE VISCERA | FIVE ELEMENTS | FIVE COLOURS 


Stomach 
Liver 
Tleart 
Lungs 
Kidneys 


Jupiter 
Mars 
Venus 
Mercury 


These have all mysterious corre- 
spondences with each other in the 
same way as in the pseudo-science 
of astrology, the planets were sup- 
posed to influence and have in- 
timate relations with man, colours, 
plants, &c. Sir John Davies has 
further pointed out some remark- 
able coincides between this cos- 
mical scheme, and the actual doc- 
trines of Mr. William Lilly, who is 
unfortunately not without readers 
and believers, even in England.’ 
Upon the fanciful analogies and cor- 
relation of these powers and func- 
tions depends the entire system of 
Chinese medical theory. 

“Their physiology is not less 
contemptible. They admit two con- 
stituent elements of the body, heat 
and moisture.” The harmonious 


Wood 
Fire 
Metal 
Water 
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enced by the external world. The 
Chinese system of physics may be 
thus stated :— 


FIVE TASTES 


Yellow 
Green 
Red 
White 
Black 


Sweet 
Sour 
Bitter 
Pungent 
Salt 


combination of these constitutes life, 
and their separation entails death. 
It is not long since in Europe 
medical. writers were fond of dilating 
upon the hot and cold humours of 
the human body. 

The heart, the liver, the spleen, 
the lungs, and the kidneys are the 
seats of the radical moisture, and 
the six intestines the locality of vital 
heat. These life principles are con- 
veyed to the other parts of the body 
by twelve different roads or canals, 
Then, as man is made of the five 
elements, the portions of his body 
in which each predominates has 
naturally a relation with the same 
element in the external world, and as 
each element is en rapport with other 
portions of the universe, the result 
is a scheme which affirms the exist- 


1 For the sake of those who may wish to pursue the subject further, or may wish to 


verify the statements in this paper, precise references to the authorities have in each case 
been added; but to save continual repetition of the titles a list of them is given in this 
place :—“ The Chinese,” by Sir J. F. Davis. London: 1849. 2 vols.-—‘‘ Notes and 
Queries upon China and Japan.” Hong Kong: 1867-69,—*‘ General History of China, 
from the French of Duhalde.” 3rd. Ed. London: 1741. 4 vols.—‘* Notes on Chinese 
Literature,” by A. Wylie. Shanghae: 1867.—‘‘ China,” by Samuel Kidd. London: 
1841.—*‘ History of Medicine,” by Robert Dauglison. Philadelphia: 1872.—*‘ Social 
Life of the Chinese,” by Rev. Justus Doolittle. London: 1866. 2 vols.—‘‘ Memoirs of 
Father Ripa,” by Fortunato Prandi. London: 1846.—‘‘ Chinese Recorder.” 1870.— 
© Pheenix.” A Monthly Magazine. London: 1870-72.—On the more rational portion 
of Chinese remedies there are some papers by Daniel Hanbury, in the “ Pharmaceutical 
Journal,” Second Series, 1860-62, no doubt superseded by a work just published— 
“ Contributions towards the Materia Medica of China,” by F. Porter Smith. London: 
Trubner and Co. 
2 Davis, 1849, ii. 264. On the scheme of Chinese physics there is a useful com 

tive table, containing eight columns more than the above. ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” Nov. 
30, 1867, p. 47. 
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ence of harmonies and influences 
between the five elements, their five 
qualities, the five tastes, the four 
seasons, the five points of the com- 
pass, the action of the five essences, 
the five colours, the five viscera, and 
the four stellar influences. 

The motions of the vital essences 
along the twelve paths, cause the 
movements of the pulse, which is 
thence looked upon to be the great 
indicator of health and disease. 

Feeling the pulse is a great art in 
the middle kingdom ; they are not 
content with manipulating that at 
the wrist, but in heart diseases feel 
that of the left arm; in liver com- 
plaints they go a little higher, but 
affections of the stomach are de- 
tected by that of the right arm. 
The meaningless details, mysticism, 
and charlatanry of the pretensions 
of the Chinese doctors on this sub- 
ject will be apparent to any one who 
will take the trouble to read the 
translation in Duhalde of the “Se- 
cret of the Pulse,” which, although 
not the work of Wang Shuh-ho, to 
whom it is there attributed, has en- 
joyed some centuries of popularity, 
and fairly represents the orthodox 
medicine of China.? 

The doctrine of the circulation of 
the blood is said to be recognised in 
some of the ancient works on medi- 
cine, and, in particular, in the books 
which bear the names of Heén-yuen, 
Hwang-ta, and Ke-pih, a triad of 
sages who are regarded as the foun- 
ders of the art. 

Professor Kidd has given a short 
analysis of “ The Golden Mirror of 
Medical Practice,” published by im- 
perial authority. It consists of six 
vols on injuries caused by cold; 
four on the golden case, a poetical 
phrase for the chest ; four of famous 
prescriptions ; three on heart affec- 
tions ; five on the diseases of women 
and children; four on cutaneous 
affections ; six on surgery; three on 
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cauterising ; and four on the state of 
the air.* Stone and the gout are 
said to have originated in China 
from the use of tea 

It may be worth noting that 
Hahnemann’s famous doctrine of 
similars is not unknown in China, 
where native practitioners speak of 
acting upon the principle “ to attack 
a poison with poison,” and to “com- 
bat heat by means of heat.” 

Acupuncture is a very general 
remedy in China. In the medical 
college at Pekin, there is an ana- 
tomical statue known as the Brass 
Man, and official engravings of this 
constitute an important part of a 
doctor’s stock-in-trade ; for in cases 
of litigation, which sometimes occurs 
after deaths arising, or supposed to 
arise, from unskilful puncturings, 
the medico is sure of a favourable 
judgment if he can show that he has 
followed the markings of the Jin 
Tung (Brass Man). 

The doctors do not seem to have 
a high social standing. Opium- 
smoking is now a form of “‘ treating,” 
hosts offering it to their guests, and 
sometimes providing a special room 
for the convenience of the smokers. 
“The best Chinese physicians often- 
times depend on being invited to a 
smoke at the houses of their pa- 
tients, and take it unkindly if not 
treated,”s 

Father Ripa tells us some anec- 
dotes which show that even the post 
of physicians to royalty was not at 
all a desirable one in the days of 
Kang-hi, for when their patients 
failed to recover with sufficient ra- 
pidity, or did not recover at all, the 
poor medicos were sent to jail, and 
beaten with many stripes. 

Inoculation was largely practised 
in the Celestial Empire, but vaccina- 
tion was introduced by the agency 
of Dr. Pearson, and has become, to 
a certain extent, the general prac- 
tice. 





1 Duhalde, iii. 366. Wylie, p. 79. 
* Notes and Queries, ii. 179. 


5 Doolittle, ii. 352. 


* Kidd, 362. 3 Dunglison, p. 77. 
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The Chinese theory of hydro- 
phobia is a curious one. They be- 
lieve that the person bitten is im- 
pregnated, and cure it by administer- 
ing drugs to cause a stranguary, in 
which the doctors profess to find a 
foetal dog !? 

The Chinese have coroners, but 
do not seem to set much store by 
them, for although the office is 
ancient, it is badly paid, and the 
children of the coroner are not 
eligible for the literary examination 
without special permission. His 
functions appear to be simply those 
of a medical assessor, who examines 
the bodies externally (dissection not 
being allowed), “and applies certain 
rude tests, such as boiling the 
body.” 

The Chinese government profess 
to be very precise on the subject of 
inquests, and Professor Kidd has 
translated some portions of a work 
in which very minute directions are 
given as to the examination of per- 
sons supposed to have died by vio- 
lence ; but there is some doubt as to 
the carrying out of many of the laws 
in the Flowery Land.® 

A large proportion of Chinese 
medicine is really magic. There are 
deities who are supposed to preside 
over some diseases, whose mercy 
is sought by offerings and incense. 
There are also malevolent spirits to 
whom sudden and mysterious mala- 
dies are attributed, and who are 
solemnly exorcised by Tauist priests, 
with bell, bowl, book, and candle. 
In some cases an instrument, called 
an arrow, on which is written the 
word command, is borrowed from 
one of the temples of a powerful 
god. This is supposed to serve asa 
notice to quit to the demon, who is 
at the bottom of the mischief. 

They have an idea that in cases of 
extreme sickness the soul leaves the 
body, but hovers about the place 
where its former tabernacle is lying. 


1 Pharmaceutical Journal, 3rd Series, ii. 4. 
Doolittle, i. 150. 


3 Kidd, 370. 


In order to induce it to return, a 
bamboo stick, with fresh green leaves 
at its end, is procured; to this a 
white cock is fastened, and by means 
of a red cord, a metallic mirror and 
one of the sick man’s coats is sus- 
pended, the latter being kept in posi- 
tion by the insertion of a two-foot 
measure. This is carried outside by 
one of the relatives, whilst a Tauist 
priest exerts all his powers of per- 
suasion to induce the wandering soul 
to re-enter its earthly home. Should 
the pole turn round in the hands 
of its holder, it is looked upon as 
a sign that the object has been 
accomplished.¢ 

In North China, when the people 
are sick, ‘females have recourse to 
divination of spirits. The ceremony 
is performed by a venerable sorceress, 
who, beating an iron-drum, covered 
at one end with leather, and with 
her garments tucked-up, makes a 
variety of postures, called dancing to 
the gods.”® 

Healing by charms, at one time, 
formed one of the thirteen sections 
of the Imperial College, but is now 
forbidden, although still firmly be- 
lieved in by the mass of the people. 
In their opinion the first men living 
simply needed not theagency of medi- 
cine to restore and preserve life ; but 
the method is said to have been for- 
gotten for centuries, until, in repair- 
ing the Yellow River, a tablet was 
dug up, covered with primeval /fus 
and chows. For a long time no one 
was able to decipher the inscription ; 
but at length a Tauist priest was 
found who read and explained its 
hidden import, and this method of 
curing became very popular. If there 
is not reverence for the method and 
the doctor; if the heavenly physi- 
cians are slandered ; if there is any 
scepticism as to success; if there is 
more regard for wealth than life; if 
there is a want of harmony between 
the charm and the prayer,—the cure 


2 Pheenix, No. 13, p- 15. 
5 Kidd, 295. 
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will not be successful.1 These are 
conditions of success for charlatans 
all over the world. 

The charms are often of a very 
simple nature. This one for the 
cure of demoniacal possession con- 
sists simply of the characters for frre, 
wind, and thunder, The usual plan is 
for the operator to write his fw on 
paper about the size of a Chinese 
visiting card, sometimes consisting of 
auspicious words and sometimes of 
magical symbols ; this is burned, and 
the ashes are placed in some liquid 
and drunk by the patient, who, at 
the same time, mutters a chow 
(prayer), which is supposed to com- 
plete the charm. 

It is not a little curious that the 
disciples of such a rationalist like the 
Old Philosopher (Lau Tsze), should 
hav: degenerated into such super- 
stition-mongers as the ministers of 
the Tau sect now are. Thus there 
is a work said to be written by one 
of their ancient priests, which pro- 
vides remedies for the diseases of 
children according to the day and 
hour in which they fell ill—for each 
hour and each day its disease and 
remedy !? One of the most extraor- 
dinary methods of curing diseases 
ever invented by morbid ingenuity 
is that of hiring a priest to ascend 
an extemporaneous ladder made of 
knives, of which the cross-bars have 
the edges upwards, and in this un- 
comfortable position reciting a magic 
formula for the relief of the sick 
p2rson.* 

The modern Tauists appear to 
believe in the possibility of obtaining 
the elixir of immortality.‘ 

Epidemics are supposed to be 
under the control of the “five em- 
perors ;” at least, such is the belief 
at Fuh-chau, where the children are 
frightened with threats in which they 
play the part of the old bogie of 
English nurseries.’ -They also be- 
jieve that red colour is beneficial in 
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cases of small-pox, an opinion not 
without parallel in England. 

It is at least gratifying to learn 
that this style of medicine is not 
altogether unsuccessful, for from time 
to time there are processions in 
which the gods are solemnly thanked 
by those whom they are supposed 
to have rescued from sickness and 
the jaws of death.° 

The medicinal agents of the Chi- 

nese physicians are very varied. Salts 
and mercury, and rhubarb, have been 
in use for ages. One work contains 
a list of “ 1012 medicines, of which 
there are from metals and stone 132 
kinds. Grasses and vegetable (in- 
cluding roots, leaves, flowers, and 
seeds) 318 kinds. ‘Trees (whether 
the médicine be found in the root, 
trunk, bark, leaf, flower, fruit or 
seed), 177. From the human body, 
20 kinds. From animals, 91 kinds. 
From fowls and birds, 34 kinds, 
From bugs, worms, snakes, shell-fish, 
turtles, flies, &c., 99 kinds. Fruits, 
40 kinds. Of the ‘five grains,’ 38 
kinds. Of the cabbage, turnip, and 
melon family, 62 kinds. 
The list of medicines from thehuman 
body are hair cut fine and used in 
plasters. Curly hair. Woman's 
milk. Dandruff. Teeth filings. 
Ears. Exuvie. Pairings of finger 
and toe nails of pregnant women, 
which nail-pairings are reduced to 
ashes by burning. Bone of the fore- 
head, reduced to ashes. Beard of 
the upper lip. Blood. The pla- 
centa. The gall and other things 
which cannot be written here. 

The list of medicines from the 
animals begins asfollows :—Dragon’s 
bones. White dragon’s bones, his 
teeth and horns. Musk of the musk- 
deer. Ox bezoar. Bear's gall. 
Ivory. Glue made from a black 
mule’s hide. Cow’s milk, cream 
and curd. Oil of milk. Mare’s 
milk, cream and curd. . Hoof of a 
white horse, his thigh ; also the same 





1 Chinese Recorder, 1870, p- 270. 


® Doolittle. i. 151. 


3 Doolittle gives an engraving—an incantation scene of this nature. 


* Wylie, 177. 5 Doolittle, i. 157. 


§ Doolittle, i. 103. 
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ofa bay horse. Bull’s manure. Rams 
horns. Marrow of sheep’s gall, 
lungs, heart, kidneys, teeth, flesh and 
horns. Chamois’ horns. Deers’ 
horns, the tip of the horn is regarded 
as especially valuable for restoring 
the blood. Rhinoceros’ horns. 
Tigers’ horns, claws and eyes. Dog’s 
gall, heart, brain, teeth, skull, blood, 
and so on.” 

At Pekin, when criminals are be- 
headed, pieces of bread are dripped 
into their blood, and used as a 
remedy for “a disease of the stomach 
in which food and drink are rejected 
as soon as swallowed.”! 

Whilst we may fairly laugh at the 
monstrous nature of these com- 
pounds, it is only fair to remember 
that the European pharmacopeia 
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was at no very distant date disfigured 
by similar abominations. The. his- 
torian of English medicine would 
have to chronicle the fact, that in 
grave, “scientific” works, mummy 
powder, moss from the skull of a 
suicide, calves’ hearts, and other un- 
mentionable nastinesses, were set 
down as valuable drugs. 

It is without surprise, after going 
through this list, that we learn that 
John Chinaman, who is not without 
a sense of humour, has a colloquial 
phrase that “such: an one has been 
cured dead.” No wonder that he 
should often come to the conclusion 
that the “ ordinary physic kills men,” 
and take refuge in the primeval me- 
dicine of charms and invocations. 

W. E. A. A. 


1 Chinese Recorder, March, 1870, p. 286. It has been suggested that the extra- 


ordinary reports current amongst the Chinese, and in which the missionaries are charged 
with stupifying children and taking out their brains, may be “ robbed of their apparent 
indignity” by a consideration of the disgusting nature of some of the native medicines. 
In the ‘‘DusLin UNIVERSITY MaGAzINE” for June last, the present writer gave an 
account of a Chinese “ Looking-Glass for Christians,” according to which the mission- 
aries extracted the eyes of John Chinaman to form part of the ingredients necessary for 


making silver ! 


The eyes of Chinamen only were capable of being used for that purpose. 
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THE CHALDEAN LEGEND OF THE FLOOD. 


Wuat a surpassingly marvellous 
history is that of the now famous 
legend of the Flood, that Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum, has 
brought to light, and which he read 
for the first time on the 3rd of De- 
cember last, in the rooms of the 
Society of Biblical Archzoldgy, 
before a large and distinguished 
company, including Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Childers, the Dean of West- 
minster, Lady Augusta Stanley, 
&c., and presided over by General 


Sir Henry Rawlinson, himself the’ 


first decipherer of the cunieform in- 
scriptions. 

The announcement of Mr. Smith’s 
splendid discovery had been made 
in the autumn, and quite took the 
public by surprise. 

With breathless interest the report 
of the Zimes, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, was read and re-read throughout 


the length and breadth of the land, ° 


and thence circulated abroad. It 
stated that Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 
introducing the lecturer, explained 
that, some fifteen years ago, during 
the excavations of the site of the old 
palace of Nineveh, the debris of the 
royal library was found. Inancient 
days, books were merely inscribed 
tablets of clay, and a great many of 
them were discovered among the 
ruins in as perfect a state of pre- 
servation as they had been 2500 
years previously. They were de- 
posited in the British Museum, and 
had since furnished a perfect mine 
of resource to all Assyrian scholars. 
Sir Henry pledged his own reputa- 
tion and authority that the transla- 
tion of the inscription would be as 
generally perfect as could possibly 
be. 
found the legend. He had, for con- 
venience of working, divided the 
collection of Assyrian tablets into 


Mr. Smith described how he. 


sections, according to the subject- 
matter of the inscriptions. He had 
recently been examining the division 
comprising mythological and mythi- 
cal tablets, and from that section he 
obtained a number of tablets giving 
a curious series of legends, and in- 
cluding a copy of the story of the 
Flood. On discovering these docu- 
ments, which were much mutilated, 
he searched over all the collection 
of fragments of inscriptions, consist- 
ing of several thousands of smaller 
pieces, and ultimately recovered 80 
fragments of these legends, by the 
aid of which he was enabled to re- 
store nearly all the text of the de- 
scription of the Flood, and consider- 
able portions of the other legends, 
These tablets were originally at least 
twelve in number, forming one story 
or set of legends, the account of the 
Flood being on the eleventh tablet. 
There were fragments of three copies 
of the story, written in the time of 
Asserbanipal—the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks—about 660 years before 
the Christian era, and they were 
found in the library of that monarch 
in the palace at Nineveh. Thus far 
the antiquity was remote enough; 
but Mr. Smith went on to show that 
the copies made about 660 B.c. were 
from an original text that, according 
to distinct statements made on the 
face of each tablet, must have be- 
longed to the city of Erech, perhaps 
the oldest city in the world. Fur- 
ther, this wonderful legend pointed 
to a still remoter antiquity, for it 
had been either written or translated 
into the Semitic Babylonian at a very 
early period. The date when that 
original document of Erech was 
written or translated was at present 
very difficult to decide; but Mr. 
Smith presented some of the evi- 
dences of its extreme antiquity. (1.) 
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The three Assyrian copies presented 
a number of variant readings, which 
had crept into the text since the 
original documents were written. 
(2.) The forms of the characters in 
the original documents were of an 
ancient type, and the Assyrian copy- 
ist did not always know their modern 
representatives, so he had left some 
of them in their original hieratic form. 
(3.) There were a number of sen- 
tences which were originally glosses 
explanatory of the subjects. Before 
the Assyrian copies were made these 
glosses had been already incorpo- 
rated in the text and their original 
use lost. On examining the com- 
position of the text, some marked 
peculiarities are apparent, which 
likewise show its high antiquity, 
One of these was the constant use 
of the personal pronoun nominative. 
In later times that was usually indi- 
cated by the verbal form, but not 
expressed. Oncomparing the deluge 
text, with dated texts, from the time 
of Sargon, who ruled over Assyria 
and Babylonia more than 700 B.c,, 
it appeared to be older than these, 
and the original composition cannot 
be placed later than the seventeeth cen- 
tury before the Christian era, and is 
in all probability very much older. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, the very 
highest existing authority on all mat- 
ters._relating to Assyrian antiquities, 
gave his views of the wonderful an- 
tiquity of the legend of the Flood. 
There was a recorded date in the 
inscriptions of B.c. 2280 for the con- 
quest of Babylon by the Elamites, 
and the number of kings assigned to 
the dynasty that preceded that event 
would place the commencement of 
the historical period about B.c. 5150. 

The legend of the Flood is much 
older than that, for it was composed 
in the mythological period. The 
hero of it is Izdubar, a half-deified 
sage and warrior king, who in his 
search for immortality, while in fear 
of death, learns the legend of the 
Deluge from Sisit, a mythological 
Noah. Sir Henry observed that the 
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Greeks, who had picked up the 
early traditions of Babylon, appeared 
to indicate a date for the story of 
Izdubar. They placed the proto- 
patriarch, from whom the Baby- 
lonians had first acquired the know- 
ledge of astronomy, astrology, magic, 
and genethlialogy, 6000 years before 
Plato, or 5000 before the Trojan 
war, that is, above 1000 years before 
the commencement of the historical 
era. The character of this proto- 
patriarch, who by the Greek tra- 
ditionists was sometimes called Zo- 
roaster, and was sometimes com- 
pared with the biblical Nimrod, the 
founder of Babylon, the first civiliser 
of the Babylonians, corresponded 
with the Izdubar of the inscriptions, 
the hero of the legend under con- 
sideration, who therefore lived about 
B.c. 6400. But what of the date of 
the legend of Sisit that Izdubar 
learned? Who could determine 
that? Mr. Smith had gone so far 
in one of his statements as to place 
Izdubar 30,000 years before the 
Christian era. This was on the 
supposition that our present version 
of Berosus was correct as to dates. 
That learned priest of Babylon lived 
about 260 B.C. 

He wrote, in Greek, three books 
of Babylonian-Chaldean history, in 
which he made use of the oldest 
temple archives of Babylon. Only 
fragments of his writings remain, 
copied by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
others ; but these have always been— 
and still are—esteemed as of great 
value, as they relate to the most 
obscure portions of Asiatic history. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson expressed 
great confidence in the genuineness 
of the extracts from the -work of 
Berosus, which had been preserved 
to us by Eusebius and other Greek 
copyists, remarking that the proper 
names, under their Greek disguise, 
could usually be identified with the 
original Babylonian terms, 

Berosus—it now appears—and 
the fact is one of the marvels of this 
strange history—must have had be- 
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fore his eyes this very legend of the 
Flood, when he wrote of the great 
catastrophe. Before Mr. Smith’s 
discovery, the Bible account, and 
that of Berosus, were the only two 
records in existence. We have now 
a third, the oldest; and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson thinks that not only the 
account of Berosus, but that of 
Genesis also, are based upon this 
legend of Izdubar and Sisit. It 
could hardly be doubted, he said, 
that the account in Genesis was the 
version of the same legend which 
had been carried away by the Abra- 
hamic colony in their original migra- 
tion from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Haran and Palestine. 

Mr. Smith mentioned another fact 
as positive evidence of the extreme 
antiquity of the legend. There 
were references to it in the bilingual 
lists which were composed in Baby- 
lonia during the early Chaldean em- 
pires. But the question, he said, 
might be asked, “ How is it that we 
find an early Chaldean document 
from Erech transported to Nineveh, 
copied and placed in the Royal 
library there?” Mr. Smith replies 
that it was a common custom for the 
Assyrians to obtain and copy Baby- 
lonian works, and a considerable 
portion of Assyrian literature con- 
sists of these copies of older standard 
writings. 

Such was the wonderful contiguity 
of the legend on the eleventh of 
the twelve tablets that Mr. Smith 
read. Before we examine it here, 
bearing in mind that the hero of it is 
supposed to have founded Babylon, 
it may be of some interest to recur 
to a passage in Isaiah’s prophecy 
against Tyre, chap. xxiii. 13 :—‘“‘ Be- 
hold the land of the Chaldeans; this 
people was not, till the Assyrians 
founded it for them that dwell in the 
wilderness ; they set up the towers 
thereof, they raised up the palaces 
thereof, and he brought it to ruin.” 
Onthis Kitto remarks :—‘“This verse 
contains a most important piece of 
history, which should not be over- 
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looked. It is a very difficult text, 
and accordingly the translations 
vary not a little. The substantial 
information it contains seems to be, 
that, although cities, including Baby- 
lon, were founded in the country 
afterwards called Chaldea, by Nim- 
rod, the Chaldean nation did not 
acquire a settled character, or their 
towns rise (or at least recover) their 
importance till the time of the 
Assyrians, who improved and em- 
bellished the towns, doubtless also 
founding new ones, and. reclaiming 
the Chaldeans from their former 
mode of life as wanderers in the 
desert. Thus reclaimed, they appear 
to have employed themselves, at 
first at the instance of the Assyrians, 
and then of their own accord, in 
giving to their towns and country 
that magnificence and improved 
character which attracted the admi- 
ration of the ancient world. The 
Chaldeans seem to appear in Scrip- 
ture as ‘wanderers of the desert,’ 
of the Bedouin class, till after the 
Assyrian history becomes distinct ; 
and till then also, even Babylon, 
notwithstanding its foundation in the 
earliest ages, is not mentioned as a 
place of any importance, even by 
sacred or profane writers. In fact 
it would seem that all the glories of 
Babylon and Chaldea, so far as they 
are distinctly known, were com- 
menced by the governors, or vice- 
kings, appointed by the Assyrian 
monarchs, and completed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his successors. In- 
deed, what the last-named prince 
said in his pride seems very distinct 
on the subject of the great altera- 
tions and improvements made about 
this time—‘ Is not this great Baby- 
lon that J have built for the house of 
the kingdom.’ ” 

A letter by Mr. J. M. Rodwell, in 
the Daily Telegraph, observes, that 
the Assyrian tablets generally afford 
most interesting points of contact 
with the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. Such, for instance, as the 
consternation produced in Hezekiah 
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by the army of Sennacherib—the 
siege of many cities mentioned in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles— 
the standing still of the sun in the 
heavens for three days, in answer to 
the prayers of King Asserbanipal to 
his favourite goddess Ishtar, or Ash- 
toreth, &c. A series of most im- 
portant philological and _ historical 
illustrations of the Old Testament 
may be derived from these Assyrian 
records, even in our present imper- 
fect acquaintance with them, as may 
be seen in the “ Keilinschriften” of 
Dr. Eberhard Schrader, a work full 
of interest for Biblical and scientific 
scholars, and ranging over the Old 
Testament from Genesis to Habakuk. 

In the first volume of the “ Tran- 
sactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology” there is a translation 
by Mr. G, Smith of a tablet of the 
first Sargon, King of Babylonia, telling 
of him a story similar to that of Moses 
in the book of Exodus. Sargon is 
born during a period of oppression, 
floated in an ark on the river Eu- 
phrates, the door of the ark closed 
with pitch, and he is rescued from 
the water, not by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
but by a husbandman. He grows 
to be a ruler over a dark-coloured 


race in an upper or northern country. 


This interesting tablet is published 
in vol. iii. of the “ British Museum 
Cuneiform Inscriptions.” 

We now come to the twelve tablets 
of the history of Izdubar, supposed 
to have been the Nimrod of Scrip- 
ture. Four cities only are mentioned 
in these inscriptions, Babel, Erech, 
Surippak, and Nissur. Babel and 
Erech were the first two capitals of 
Nimrod ; and the last, Nissur, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, is the same as 
Calneh, the fourth city of Nimrod. 
Of the first five tablets of the history 
of Izdubar, Mr. Smith has not recog- 
nised any fragments ; but in the mass 
of material which he has culled, it is 
possible that some portions may be- 
long to this part of the story. The 
sixth tablet tells us that Izdubar, 
having conquered Belesu, put on his 
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crown, and woed and won the Prin- 
cess Ishtar—the same as Venus— 
the Queen of Beauty, but somewhat 
inconstant, for she had already a 
husband, a deity, called the “Son 
of Life.” Thus we are at once in- 
troduced to mythological romance, 
yet of the ordinary materials of human 
life in every age—conquest—usurpa- 
tion—passion—the worship of female 
beauty—human frailty. “Son of 
Life” is rather a remarkable title to 
meet with here, 

We next come to the highly 
poetical and important main idea of 
the story. In course of time Izdu- 
bar fell into an illness, and feared 
death. In this gloomy state he 
hears of one Sisit—said to be the 
Xisuthrus of the Greeks—certainly 
he appears to represent Noah, who 
in the legend is confounded with 
Enoch, who was translated to im- 
mortality without dying. King Iz- 
dubar hears that Sisit has become 
immortal without dying, and he re- 
solves to seek Sisit, to learn how he 
became so, with the hope that he 
himself may escape, and attain to 
immortality without death. Izdubar 
has a guiding dream, and very sorry 
we are not to be able to reac it, but 
the tablet is very much broken in 
this part, and only a few fragments 
of the dream remain. The account 
of the journey is also almost de- 
stroyed. After long wanderings he 
falls into company with a seaman 
named Urhamsi—a name similar 
to the Orchamus of the Greeks. 
Izdubar and Urhamsi fit out a vessel 
to continue the search for Sisit, and 
they sail along for a month and 
fifteen days. Strangely modern and 
familiar is all this relating to the 
long voyage of discovery. So after- 
wards we read of pilots “ launching 
into the great deep,” and of various 
adventures. In the course of the 
voyage Urhamsi tells Izdubar of the 
waters of death, and uses this re- 
markable expression—“ The waters 
of death thy hands will not cleanse.” 
As if this Chaldean king—a man of 
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war, stained with violence and blood- 
shed, were in search of something 
more than release from impending 
death in a material sense—as if he 
wanted to be cleansed of sin that 
troubled him ; and this is the more 
likely as, in the after part of the 
story, he is “ purified.” Izdubar at 
last sees the immortal Sisit, in com- 
pany with his wife, a long distance 
off, on the opposite side of the 
stream—strongly reminding us of 
Bunyan’s River of Death, —so does 
the ancient and modern meet in the 
finest poetical conceptions. Izdubar 
calls to Sisit—who appears to be 
able to converse with him across the 
stream—and asks the momentous 
questions concerning life and death 
which are agitating his mind, and 
have brought him so far. It is ex- 
ceédingly tantalising to find that the 
inscription is very much mutilated at 
this part, and only the close of the 
answer of Sisit is preserved. ‘That 
is purely heathen in its statement— 
**The Goddess Mamitu, the maker 
of fate, to them their fate hath ap- 
pointed: She has fixed death and 
life, but of death its day is not known. 
These words close the tenth tablet. 
The now famous eleventh opens with 
a speech of Izdubar, who asks Sisit 
how he became immortal, and Sisit, 
in answer, relates the story of the 
Flood, and his own piety as the 
reason why he received so signal 
a mark of divine favour. 

“ Tzdubar, after this manner, said 
to Sisit, afar off: ‘ Sisit, the account 
do thou tell to me... ... say 
how thou hast done it, and in the 
circle of the god’s life thou hast 
gained.’ Sisit, after this manner, 
said to Izdubar. ‘I will reveal to 
thee, Izdubar, the concealed story, 
and the wisdom of the gods I will 
relate to thee.” And Sisit proceeds 
to relate the story of the flood, with 


himself in place of Noah,—a ship, . 


instead of an ark or chest,—and 
Chaldean gods and goddesses instead 
of the One Most High. And yet the 
whole strongly confirms in many 
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most important respects the Mosai 
narrative. The legend is plainl 
composed by some bardic Assyrian 
from more than one tradition, and 
which differ in minor points. The city 
Surippak (the second city of Nimrod) 
is the first scene brought before 
Izdubar. ‘The city which thou hast 
established "—probably re-establish- 
ed, being mentioned then as “ an- 
cient, and the gods within it dwelt.” 
This city before the flood is shown 
to be visited with a tempest, in which 
“ their god, the great gods, Anu, Bel, 
Nipur, the lord of Hades, their w ill 
revealed in the midst of <i 
that is, decreed the Deluge. 

Then the account appears to 
change, and Hea is the god whose 
will dooms mankind, and appoints 
the saving of Sisit and his family. 

“ Make a great shipforthee..... 
I will destroy the sinners and life.” 
The legend distinctly points out that 
the Deluge was a judgment for sin, 
thus confirming that leading point of 
the Mosaic account. The univer- 
sality of the destruction is also affirm- 
ed. “It destroyed all life from the 
face of the earth.” These two grand 
points are strikingly shown, and are 
of the highest importance. ‘“ Spake 
Ishtar a discourse, uttered the great 
goddess her speech :—‘ Zhe world to 
sin has turned, and then I, in the 
presence of the gods, prophesied 
evil; when I prophesied in the pre- 
sence of the gods evil, to evil were 
devoted all my people,’ and I pro- 
phesied thus : ‘ I have begotten man, 
and let him not,’ &c. Here One 
higher than Ishtor appears to be ob- 
scurely indicated—the Creator of 
mankind, speaking of the universal 
race as “all my people.” The ori- 
ginal composer of this legend has 
heard the true story, and translated 
it into the prevalent mythology of 
Assyria. Very striking are these 
words following the description of the 
Deluge :—“ The doer of evil, and the 
whole of mankind who turned to sin, 
like reeds their corpses floated”” In 
one passage Bel is represented as the 
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principal actor. ‘“ May Bel not come 
’ to my altar, for he did not consider, 
and had made a tempest, and my 
people he had consigned to the deep.” 
Bel is shown to be angry, because 
a few were saved from the general 
wreck. “Bel in his course saw the 
ship, and went Bel with anger filled 
tothe gods and spirits, ‘ Let not any 
one come out alive, let not a man be 
saved from the deep.’ Ninip his 
mouth opened and said to the war- 
rior Bel, ‘ Who, then, will be saved ?” 
Hea the words understood, and Hea 
knew all things. Hea his mouth 
opened and spake, and said to the 
warrior Bel, ‘Thou prince of the 
gods, warrior, when thou wast angry 
a tempest thou madest. The doer of 
sin did his sin, the doer of evil did 
his evil, &c. May the exalted not be 
broken,” &c. We shall return to this 
most momentous part of the subject 
after looking through the narrative in 
a connected form. 


Surippakite son of Ubaratutu 

make a great ship for thee 

I will destroy the sinners and life...... 

cause to go in the seed of life all of it to 
preserve them 

the ship which thou shalt make 

eee---Cubits shall be the measure of its 
length, and 

-++.--cubits the amount of its breadth and 

. its height. 

Into the deep launch it. 

I perceived, and said to Hea my Lord 

I will perform, it shall be done. 

seeseese-ceeeee-eseees.army and host. 

Hea opened his mouth and spake and said 
to me his servant 


What he said is mutilated and im- 
perfect, as is the description of the 
ark, of which fifteen lines are quite 
lost. When he launched it— 


into the restless deep for the...... time 

its planks the waters within it admitted 

I saw breaks and holes my hand placed 

three measures of bitumen I poured over 
the outside 

three measures of bitumen I poured over 
the inside 

three measures the men carrying its baskets 
took they fixed an altar, 

I enclosed the altar......the altar for an 
offering. 


Then follow broken lines, in which 
the name of Pazziru, the pilot, occurs, 
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and in which he says he spread reeds 
above and below: 


All I possessed I collected it, all I pos- 
sessed I collected of silver, 

all I possessed I collected of gold, 

all I possessed I collected of the seed of 
life, the whole 

I caused to go up into the ship, all my male 
and female servants. 

the beasts of the field, the animals of the 
field, and the sons of the army all of 
them, I caused to go up. 

A flood Shamas made, and 

he spake saying in the night, “I will cause 
it to rain from heaven heavily ; 

enter to the midst of the ship, and shut thy 
door.” 

A flood he raised, and 

he spake saying in the night, “I will cause 
it to rain from heaven heavily.” 

In the day that I celebrated his festival 

the day which he ‘had appointed ; fear I 
had, 

I entered to the midst of the ship, and shut 
my door 

to guide the ship, to Buzursadirabi the 
pilot, 

the palace I gave to his hand. 

The raging of a storm in the morning 

arose, from the horizon of heaven extending 
and wide. 

Vul in the midst of it thundered, and 

Nebo and Saru went in front ; 

the throne bearers went over mountains and 

lains. 

the destroyer Nergal overturned ; 

Ninip went in front, and cast down; 

the spirits carried destruction ; 

in their glory they swept the earth; 

of Vul the flood, reached to heaven ; 

the bright earth to a waste was turned ; 

the surface of the earth, like it swept ; 

it destroyed all life, from the face of the 
earth... .+ 

the strong tempest over the people reached 
to heaven. 

Brother saw not his brother, it did not 
spare the people, 

In heaven 

The gods feared the tempest, and 

Sought refuge ; they ascended to the heaven 
of Ann. 

The gods, like dogs with tails hidden, 
couched down. 

Spake Ishtar a discourse, 

uttered the great goddess her speech 

The world to sin has turned, and 

then I in the presence of the gods prophe- 
sied evil ; 

when I prophesied in the presence of the 
gods evil, 

to evil were devoted all my people, and I 
prophesied 

thus, I have begotten man and let him not 

like the sons of the fishes fill the sea. 
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The gods concerning the spirits, were weep- 
ing with her; 

the gods in seats, seated in lamentation ; 

covered were their lips for the coming evil. 

Six days and nights 

passed, the wind tempest and storm, over- 
whelmed, 

on the seventh day in its course, was calmed 
the storm, and all the tempest 

which had destroyed like an earthquake 
was 

quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and 
the wind and tempest ended. 

I was carried through the sea. 
of evil, 

and the whole of mankind who turned to sin, 

like reeds their corpses floated. 

I opened the window and the light broke 
in, over my refuge 

it passed, I sat still and 

over my refuge came peace. 

I was carried over the shore, at the boun- 
dary of the sea, 

for twelve measures it ascended over the 
land. 
To the country of Nizir, went the ship ; 
the mountain of Nizir stopped the ship, 
and to pass over it, it was not able. 
The first day and the second day, the 
mountain of Nizir the same. 

The third day and the fourth day, the 
mountain of Nizir the same. 

The fifth and sixth, the mountain of Nizir 
the same. 

On the seventh day in the course of it 

I sent forth a dove, and it left. The dove 
went and searched and 

a resting place it did not find, and it re- 
turned. 

I sent forth a swallow, and it left. 
swallow went and searched, and 

a resting place it did not find, and it re- 
turned. 

I sent forth a raven, and it left. 

The raven went, and the corpses on the 
waters it saw, and 

it did eat, it swam, and wandered away, 
and did not return. 

I sent the animals forth to the four winds. 
I poured out a libation, 

I built an altar on the peak of the moun- 
tain, 

by seven herbs I cut, 

at the bottom of them, I placed reeds, 
pines, and simgar. 

The gods collected at its burning, the gods 
collected at its good burning. 

the gods like sumbe over the sacrifice 
gathered. 

From of old also, the great God in his 
course, 

the great brightness of Anu had created ; 
when the glory . 

of these gods, as of Ukni stone, on my 
countenance I could not endure ; 

in those days I prayed that for ever I 
might not endure. 


The doer 


The 
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May the gods come to my altar; 

may Bel not come to my altar 

for he did not consider and had made a 
tempest 

and my people he had consigned to the 
dee 

from of old, also Bel in his course 

saw the ship, and went Bel with anger 
filled to the gods and spirits ; 

let not any one come out alive, let not a 
man be saved from the deep. 

Ninip his mouth opened and spake and 
said to the warrior Bel, 

** Who then will be saved,” Hea the words 
understood. 

and Hea knew all things, 

Hea his mouth opened and spake, and 
said to the warrior Bel, 

Thou prince of the gods, warrior. 

when thou wast angry a tempest thou 
madest, 

the doer of sin did his sin, the doer of evil 
did his evil, 

may the exalted not be broken, may the 
captive not be delivered ; 

instead of thee making a tempest, may 
lions increase and men be reduced; 

instead of thee making a tempest, may 
leopards increase and men be reduced ; 

instead of thee making a tempest, may a 
famine happen, and the country be 
destroyed ; 

instead of thee making a tempest, may 
pestilence increase, and men be de- 
stroyed. 

I did not peer into the wisdom of the gods, 

reverent and attentive a dream they sent, 
and the wisdom of the gods he heard. 

When his judgment was accomplished, Bel 
went up to the midst of the ship, 

he took my hand and brought me out, me 

he brought out, he caused to bring my 
wife to my side, 

he purified the country, he established in 
a covenant and took the people 

in the presence of Sisit and the people; 

when Sisit and his wife and the people to 
be like the gods were carried away, 

then dwelt Sisit in a remote place at the 
mouth of the rivers ; 

they took me and in a remote place at the 
mouth of the rivers they seated me, 

when to thee whom the gods have chosen, 
thee and 

the life which thou hast sought, after thou 
shalt 

gain this do for six days and seven nights 

like, I say, also, in bonds bind him ; 

the way lfke a storm shall be laid upon 
him. 

Sisit after this manner, said to his wife, 

I announce, that the chief who grasps at 
life 

the way like a storm shall be laid upon 
him ; 

his wife after this manner, said to Sisit afar 
off, 
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purify him and let the man be sent away 

the road that he came, may he return in 
peace, 

the great gate open, and may he return to 
his country. 

Sisit after this manner, said to his wife, 

the cry of a man alarms thee, 

this do, his scarlet cloth place on his head, 

and the day when he ascended the side of 
the ship 

she did, his scarlet cloth she placed on his 
head, 

and the day when he ascended on the side 
of the ship. 


Then follow some mutilated lines, 
containing the purification of Izdu- 
bar. Then— 


Izdubar after this manner, said to Sisit 
afar off, 
this way, she has done, I come up 
joyfully, my strength thou givest me. 
Sisit after this manner, said to Izdubar 
soesee-.-thy scarlet cloth 
I have lodged thee 


Izdubar presently says to Sisit afar 
off, “ Sisit, to thee we may not come.” 
Some one is mentioned who is taken 
and dwelt with death, and then Sisit 
tells the seaman Urhamsi how to 
cure Izdubar, who appears to have 
suffered from some skin disease. 
Izdubar was to be dipped in the sea, 
when beauty would once more spread 
over his skin. This is done. The 
record then proceeds :— 


Izdubar and Urhamsi rode in the boat 

where they placed them they rode 

His wife after this manner said to Sisit 
afar off 

Izdubar goes away, he is satisfied, he per- 
forms 

that which thou hast given him and returns 
to his country 

and he heard, and after Izdubar 

he went to the shore 

Sisit after this manner, said to Izdubar. 

Izdubar thou goest away, thou art satisfied, 
thou performest 

that which I have given thee and thou 
returnest to thy country. 

I have revealed to thee, Izdubar, the con- 
cealed story. 


Some more mutilated lines which 
follow give the end of Sisit’s speech, 
record that Izdubar took great stones 
and piled them up as a memorial 
of these great events; and contain 
subsequent. speeches and doings of 
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Izdubar and Urhamsi. Journeys are 
mentioned of 10 and 20 kaspu, or 70 
and 140 miles, a lion is spoken of, but 
no further allusion to the Flood. Then 
follows a colophon with the heading 
of the next tablet, and the statement 
that this, the tablet from which these 
lines are translated, is the eleventh 
in the series giving the history of 
Izdubar, and ‘that it is a copy of the 
ancient inscription. 

The two grand points presented 
for consideration in the stupendous 
catastrophe recorded in the Hebrew 

and now in the Chaldean—ac- 
count of the Deluge—the judgment 
and the universality—have been 
much debated in the last half-cen- 
tury. The argument is one that 
every lover of pure truth should 
understand and decide for himself. 
There is, first of all, the view that 
the event from first to last is a 
miracle. What that involves few of 
us rightly apprehend. 

Geologists appeal to the now fully 
established fact, that the beds of 
sea-shells, and fossils of marine 
animals, found on the tops of hills, 
together with the immense quantity 
of drifted sand, clay, and gravel, 
which were long regarded as proofs 
of the universal Deluge, are zof the 
remains of Noah’s deluge—for these 
are not, like the sediments of a 
flood, confusedly thrown together, 
but are regularly arranged as in a 
cabinet ; they do not resemble any 
living animals, but are the relics of 
species now extinct, no remains of 
man having been found among them; 
and were indisputably occasioned 
by some great revolution prior 
to the present constitution of the 
world ; whereas the flood of Noah 
was a comparatively tranquil inun- 
dation; the rise and fall of the 
waters were so gradual, and of so 
short duration, that they could have 
produced but little change on the 
surface of the ground. Astronomers 
dwell upon the immense difficulties 
connected with the common no- 
tions of the universality of the Flood 
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—over every part of the earth—for 
the whole vapour which the atmo- 
sphere is capable of holding, before 
it falls down in the shape of rain, 
could only cover the entire globe to 
the depth of a few inches ; and al- 
though an eruption of the waters of 
the sea over the dry land took place, 
that not increasing the body’of the 
ocean, would only produce a local 
or partial flood, whereas the quan- 
tity of water requisite to cover the 
entire globe, and to overflow the 
highest mountains, which are reck- 
oned at about five miles in height, 
would be an addition to the present 
ocean of eight times its actual quan- 
tity, and so, by its weight, increase 
the force of the earth’s attraction as 
to disturb the equilibrium of the 
solar system. Natural science per- 
ceives equal difficulties. The exist- 
ing species of animals are immensely 
greater in number than was for- 
merly supposed—the ark could not 
have contained them. Then, wild 
beasts, birds, insects, reptiles, re- 
quired very different kinds of recep- 
tacles. ‘The granivorous and the 
carnivorous, required such variations 
of provisions as were not possible in 
the ark, some animals feeding on 
vegetables which grow only around 
a limited botanical centre, while 
others live on a single plant. Many 
insects are ephemeral, while others 
live only for a few hours. Fish was 
not provided for in the ark, but 
many species cannot live in salt 
water, others cannot live in fresh, 
and the vastly increased volume of 
water would so alter its quality as to 
render it unsuitable for all—how, 
then, were all the multitudes of spe- 
cies of fish now existing preserved ? 
Similarly, most of the 100,000 spe- 
cies of known plants would perish 
in a deluge that lasted a year. Hugh 
Miller says—“Surely the various 
vegetable centres or regions bear 
Witness to no such catastrophe.” 
Then, it would have taken many 
years to collect all the kinds of ani- 
mals, and to restore them to their 
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regions over the whole globe. The 
ark was built in a temperate region, 
in which creatures of the torrid zone 
would perish, Then we have to 
consider the increased cold of the 
higher regions when the ark was 
borne up to the mountain tops. 

Dr. Pye Smith observes—“ All 
living creatures have their geogra- 
phical regions, to which their consti- 
tutional natures are congenial, and 
many could not live in any other 
situation, We cannot represent to 
ourselves the idea of their being 
brought into one small spot from the 
polar regions, the torrid zone, and 
all the other Cisamenel Asia, Africa, 
Europe, America, Australia, and the 
thousands of islands—their preser- 
vation and provision by the way, 
and the final disposal and distribu- 
tion of them after the Flood—with- 
out bringing up the idea of miracles 
more stupendous than any recorded 
in ap even what appears 
appalling in comparison. The great 
decisive miracle of Christianity, the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, sinks 
down before it.” 

All these considerations have led 
many Christian thinkers who desire 
nothing but truth, to the conclusion 
that the Deluge was not universal 
in the sense of covering the whole 
globe, but was universal so far as 
that it buried under water all the 
known regions theninhabited by man 
—chiefly or entirely Central Asia, 
forming an extensive basin. All the 
species of common animals of that 
region must have been preserved. 
This view is supposed to harmonise 
with all the principles and disco- 
veries of science. Ifthis be granted, 
the main point of the Bible narrative 
remains untouched—the judgment 
for sin. That great and terrible 
moral purpose—like the fact of the 
Deluge — receives confirmation from 
the newly-found legend. 

Let us now look closer at the 
minor differences of detail in the 
three accounts of the Flood, which 
are very curious, Besides those we 
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have already mentioned, there is the 
variation in the statement of the 
height and breadth of the ark. 
These were equal in the tablet story, 
though the actual dimensions are 
lost. In Genesis, the breadth was 
50 cubits, the height 30. But the 
measure of both accounts was given 
in cubits. ‘The trial of the vessel by 
launching it, and the coating it within 
and without by bitumen, have. no 
parallel in the Bible or in Berosus. 
The filling of the ark agrees generally 
with the other accounts, but differs 
from Genesis by including other than 
the builder’s family, and not men- 
tioning the sevens of clean animais. 
The month and day are given in the 
Bible and Berosus, but not on the 
tablet, unless a mutilated line which 
names “the fifth day” is part of the 
date. The inscription differs seriously 
from the Bible as to the duration of 
the Flood, of which Berosus says 
nothing, but some writers think there 
are two versions of the story in 
Genesis, which differ as to the dura- 
tion. ‘The Bible says the Ark rested 
on Ararat after 150 days, on the 17th 
of the seventh month, and the Flood 
was not dried up till the 22nd of the 
second month of the following year. 
The tablet says that the Flood abated 
on.the seventh day, and seven days 
after the ship touched the mountain 
the birds were sent out. As to the 
place where the Ark rested, the Bible 
says Ararat, Berosus says the Gor- 
dizan Mountains. Commentators 
now place Ararat in the Kurdish 
Mountains, east of Assyria. The 
tablet calls the mountain Niger, and 
this lay east of Assyria—as appears 
from another inscription, recording 
an expedition thither by a King of 
Assyria, Assur-nazir-pal. 

The Nizir of the tablet formed part 
of a series of mountainous chains, 
extending to the north-west into 
Armenia. Then about the birds 


sent out of the Ark, all three accounts 
agree that birds were sent out, that 
is, to enable the ruler of theArk to 
ascertain whether the Flood had sub- 
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sided. This, it will be granted, is 
aremarkable resemblance. But here, 
again, they are curiously like and un- 
like. Genesis says a raven was first 
sent out, which never returned; a / 
dove next, which did return; seven 
days later another dove, which came 
back with an olive leaf; and seven 
days yet later a third dove, which 
did not come back. Berosus does 
not say what birds were sent out, 
but says that they came back the 
first time ; on the second time they 
had mud on their feet; and on the 
third time they did notreturn. .The 
tablet makes the first bird a dove, 
which came back; the second a 
swallow, which also returned; the 
third a raven, which, feeding on the 
floating corpses, did not return. 
How very evident it is that all the 
three accounts have had one or more 
older originals. The Bible, Berosus, 
and the tablet, agree as to the build- 
ing ofan altar, and the offering of sacri- 
fice. Reverting, again, to the obvious 
maritime character of the Assyrian 
account, and to the opposite indica- 
tions of the Mosaic narrative, we see 
distinctly that they must have be- 
longed to two totally distinct peoples, 
as Mr. Smith points out. There is 
not the faintest allusion to the sea 
or sea-life in the Genesis’ account. 
Noah’s ark was not like Sisit’s ship, 
borne by the Flood from the sea over 
the shore onwards to the mountains, 
but, as a chest resting stationary on 
the land, it was lifted up by the power 
of the Flood only, and floated on 
still higher and higher, until it 
was on a level with the mountain 
tops. 

Our readers will do well to com- 
pare carefully the two narratives, 
tracing out—if they have not done 
so already—these and other most 
curious resemblances and contra- 
dictions ; for it is only in doing this, 
that the full importance of the dis- 
covery, and the various questions of 
moment hanging upon it, can be 
realised. It is only in doing this, 
that one can comprehend the urgency 
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of the demand of inquiring minds 
for “ more light.” 

“All these accounts,” says Mr. 
Smith, “together with considerable 
portions of the ancient mythologies, 
have, I*believe, a common origin in 
ihe plains of Chaldea. This country, 
the cradle of civilisation, the birth- 
place of the arts and sciences, for 
2000 years has been in ruins, Its 
literature, containing the most pre- 
cious records of antiquity, is scarcely 
known to us, except from the texts 
the Assyrians copied, but beneath 
its mounds and ruined cities, now 
awaiting exploration, lie, together 
with older copies of this Deluge text, 
other legends and histories of the 
earliest civilisation in the world.” 

To the plains of old Chaldea, 
therefore, whence Abraham came 
out, Mr. Smith is now going, with 
the consent of the Government, 


whose official servant he is, and in 
whose official pay he will continue 
to be, while for six months engaged 
in exploring the Chaldean ruins, in 


search of buried literary treasures. 
All the expenses of the search, to 
the extent of a thousand pounds 
and upwards, are guaranteed by the 
Daily Téegraph, whose prompt and 
generous encouragement of the en- 
terprise cannot be too highly praised. 
There are many others, no doubt, 
who will gladly assist the noble 
work, which we shall not fail to 
watch as it progresses, and to which 
we most heartily wish success. 

But some persons will still ask— 
is it really ¢rve that the cunieform 
writing of ancient Assyria can now be 
read, and may we depend upon the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth in the deciphering of 
what is found among the ruins ? 
The late eminent Sir G. C. Lewis, 
disbelieved the ee ‘transla- 
tions, and why should we receive 
them as worthy of credit? Well, 
there is no accounting for prejudice. 
National scepticism is no longer 
possible for any one who will take 
the trouble seriously to investigate 
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the subject, says the preface to “ An 
Assyrian Grammar.” Such men as 
Grotefend, Oppert, Ménaut, Hinks, 
Rawlinson, Fox - Talbot, Norris, 
G. Smith, and others equally trust- 
worthy, have not been labouring to 
deceive either themselves or others. 

We have been told that Mr. Smith 
knows where to look for more 
Chaldean records, those which gave 
Berosus his quaint information, and 
where we shall probably find the 
whole libraries of many mighty kings 
stored away in the corner of their 
halls. Mr. Smith “can almost put 
his hand on the place where Noah’s 
story is told in full, with that of the 
Creation, the building of Babel, and 
the origin of divers tongues—nay, 
all the great legends of the Bible may 
find here their fountain-head; and he 
may even hit upon the real editio 
primo, the actual clay or stone tablet 
from which all these were copied.” 
These are daring suggestions. Now 
let us see the result of Mr. Smith’s 
endeavours. 

In Isaiah, xix. 25, the Almighty 
speaks of—‘ Assyria, the work of 
my hand.” 

Bishop Heber, criticising Lord 
Byron’s historical tragedy of Sar- 
danapalus — (Asserbanipal) says, 
** All that we know of Nineveh and 
its sovereigns is majestic, indistinct, 
and mysterious. We read of an 
extensive and civilised monarchy, 
erected in the ages immediately suc- 
ceeding the deluge, and existing in 
full might and majesty while the 
shores of Greece and Italy were un- 
occupied, except by roving savages. 
We. read of an empire whose in- 
fluence extended from Somorcund 
to Troy, and from the mountains of 
Judah to those of Caucasus, sub- 
verted, after a continuance of thirteen 
hundred years, and a dynasty of 
thirty generations, in an almost in- 
credibly short space of time, less by 
the revolt of two provinces than by 
the anger of Heaven, and the pre- 
dicted fury of natural and inanimate 
agents. And the influence which 
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both the conquests and the mis- 
fortunes of Assyria appear to have 
exerted over the fates of the people 
for whom, of all others in ancient 
history, our strongest feelings are 
(from religious motives) interested, 
throws a sort of sacred pomp over 
the greatness and the crimes of the 
descendants of Nimrod, and a reve- 
rence which no other equally remote 
portion of profane history is likely 
to obtain with us. At the same 
time, all which we know is brief, 
general, and disjointed.” Until 
within a very few years past, the 
site of the “ exceeding great City,” 
Nineveh, was not known. In the 
first Penny Cyclopedia of Charles 
Knight, we read that Nineveh was 
situated at no great distance from 
Babylon, in the southern part of 
Mesopotamia. Herodotus says that 
it stood on’ the Tigris, Diodorus on 
the Euphrates. A mass of ruins, 
commonly called the Tower of Nim- 
rod, twelve miles from Bagdad, “ is 
supposed by some, but perhaps with- 
out good reason, to mark the site of 
this city.” Long before Diodorus 
wrote, Nineveh had been swept from 
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the face of the earth. The first to 
discover the actual ruins was M., 
Botta, the French consul at Mosul, 
He left Paris in 1843, resolved to 
devote his leisure to the discovery of 
ancient Nineveh. After excavating 
for some time with little success, 
where most likelihood appeared, he 
was induced to commence at the 
village of Khorsabad, five hours 
(caravan distance) to the north-east 
of Mosul, on_a little elongated hill, 
lying east and west. Here the work- 
men soon dug down to a structure 
of extraordinary interest— Nineveh 
was found! Walls, passages, and 
halls, were revealed, covered in sculp- 
tures in bas-relief of a very bold 
character. Since then Mr, Layard’s 
well-known discoveries have awaken- 
ed some curiosity and wonder, but 
now—since the reading of the cunie- 
form writings from Nineveh—a new 
set of ideas altogether about Chaldea 
and Assyria, their great cities, and 
their relations to Bible history, have 
started into life, and what issues 
may await us in the future who can 
divine ? 
M. BENNETT. 
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Tuis book is well brought out, and 
contains an enormous amount of in- 
formation on the unhappy state of 
Ireland during the entire period em- 
braced between 1688 and 1770—a 
period which has already been writ- 
ten on by Mr. Froude in his late 
work on “The English in Ireland 
during the EighteenthCentury.” Our 
opinion has already been expressed 
on the latter, and we have now be- 
fore us Mr. Blake Forster’s researches, 
which will be read with pleasure by 
those who have already studied Mr. 
Froude’s. .“ ‘To the descendants 
of those disinterested patriots who 
fought at the Boyne, Aughrim, Ath- 
lone, Galway, Limerick, and on the 
Continent, in the service of their 


religion and their country, is this 


record inscribed.” ‘This dedication 
might lead the reader to suppose 
that the work is.a one-sided and 
prejudiced work, raking up the 
wrongs of former times, and in- 
flaming the present generation with 
the memories of the past. But that 
the accomplished author is far from 
doing so is best told in his own 
words :—“ I trust,” he says, “ that no 
Irishman, whatever be his creed or 
politics, will imagine that I wrote of 
this unfortunate period in the che- 
quered history of our country for 
party purposes, as no one could be 
more anxious than I am to have 
all Irishmen united, and see them 
live in harmony with each other, 
as the sons of our common father- 
land should.” Irish life, or rather 
Connaught life, of a century and a 
half ago is here well depicted. The 


manners, the customs, the mode of 


living, are all brought up before the 
mind ; and this we conceive to be 


one, and not the least, amongst the 
beauties of the book. With what 
pleasure do we not read in the clas- 
sical authors of the manner of life 
amongst the Greeks and Romans— 
their mode of dress, their way of 
living—in a word, their private life 
at home! The tourist in the West 
of Ireland sees scattered around him 
the old castles which in times past 
commanded the country ; and of them 
the castle of Fidane, on the southern 
confines of the county of Galway, is 
not the least remarkable. Here the 
scene opens. Here, surrounded by 
his followers and retainers, the chief 
of Ceneal Aodh, whose name was 
O’Shaughnessy, held his sway. We 
find them discussing the coming 
struggle for the crown in those an- 
cient halls, which the writer so well 
describes. The landing of James IL, 
on the 12th March, 1689, at Kinsale, 
with six-and-thirty sail of the line, 
which carried nineteen hundred guns, 
and twelve thousand men, is well 
told. On the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement it would be needless now, 
after the lapse of two centuries, to 
dwell. But when it is remembered 
that the act which repealed the Act 
of Settlement is not to be found 
amongst the Irish statutes, and that 
the proceedings of the short-lived 
Parliament of James II. are forgotten 
by the world, it is of the deepest 
interest that we should know some- 
thing of its doings. ‘On the 7th 
of May, 1689, the Irish Parliament, 
which met in’ Dublin, was opened 
with considerable pomp and splend- 
our by King James II., surnamed 
the Just, in person, and to the great 
joy of the people repealed the Act 
of Settlement. The unfortunate 
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Irish Royalists who adhered to King 
Charles I. during the civil war were 
unjustly deprived of their properties, 
which were confiscated during the 
usurpation of Cromwell, and granted 
to the Parliamentarians or Cromwel- 
lians,” and their spoilations were 
“confirmed by the Act of Settlement, 
passed in the reign of the ungrateful 
Charles II., to the great indignation 
of the Catholics of Ireland, who 
were justly inc. .ased at their country- 
men being deprived of their rights. 
The bill for the repeal of this un- 
popular measure was drawn up by 
Sir Richard Nagle, the Attorney- 
General forIreland. Itis, however, 
much to be regretted that the place 
whence the author obtained his in- 
formation respecting the Parliament 
of King James II. is not given. 

The battle of the Boyne, the siege 
of Limerick, the interception of the 
Williamite convoy by Sarsfield, are 
powerfully and graphically told. Of 
the great historical facts connected 


with the unfortunate struggle for the 
Crown in 1691, we have a full, and 
it appears to us, a true and telling 


account. Then come the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics, and the viola- 
tion of the treaty of Limerick. As 
to the persecution of the Catholics, 
it was condemned by the truest and 
the sincerest of the Protestant party, 
both ecclesiastics and laymen, all 
through the eighteenth century ; 
and Mr. Blake Forster truly states 
that the informers under the Popery 
laws were regarded as infamous by 
the Protestants of the country. 

We shall not now speculate as to 
what the result would have been 
had the Catholic party gained the 
upper hand in 1691. The struggle 
between James II and his daughter 
and son-in-law, calls to the author’s 
mind a parricidal scene in the early 
Roman history when Servius Tullius 
was cast from his throne by his 
daughter, the wicked Tullia, and her 
‘husband, Tarquinius Superbus. The 
book closes with the year 1770. We 
pass on from the text to the notes, 
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and from the notes to the appendix. 
And here we may be permitted to 
suggest that in the next edition—for 
we have no doubt that this book 
will run through several editions— 
vast improvement may be effected 
in the arrangement, by combining 
much of the matter contained both 
in the appendix and in the notes 
with the text itself, and by the entire 
omission of much which is not im- 
mediately connected with the work, 
such as notes 13, 24, 25, 34, 42, 69, 
76, and the last fourteen lines of 
note 18. The speech of the great 
lawyer, Sir Toby Butler, at the Bar 
of the House of Commons, against 
the violation of the Treaty of Lime- 
rick, and the introduction of the 
Popery laws, might well be removed 
from the notes and incorporated in 
the text, and a foot-note might be 
given, informing the reader where 
this remarkable speech is to be found. 
We apprehend that it is given in 
the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons; but the general reader should 
be informed where exactly to look 
for it, and where to find the history 
of the able lawyer and patriot whom 
we have named. In suggesting an 
alteration in the plan of the work, 
we wish it to be understood that 
we do so merely for the purpose 
of bringing out more clearly, and 
placing more conspicuously before 
the reader, the enormous mass of 
information collected from moulder- 
ing documents in public and pri- 
vate repertories—repertories which 
should be cautiously and continually 
referred to in foot notes, so that the 
book may take the rank it is so well 
entitled to as a text-book. There 
is, we confess, one, and only one, 
grave omission, which may also be 
supplied in the second and other 
editions, and that is the absence of 
an index which should be both full 
and copious. Here many families 
of the west or Ireland will find much 
amusing information connected with 
themselves ; but to come at it with- 
out an index is a serious difficulty. 
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We have no hesitation, whatever, learned author may follow in the 
in recommending the work to our path he has chosen, and win, as other 
readers as one of remarkable beauty authors of far less attainments have 
and great research ; and wesincerely won, world-wide fame. 
hope that the accomplished and 
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I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground “ God’s Acre ;’—it is just : 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


“God’s Acre !” yes, that blessed name imparts 


Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they have garnered in their hearts,— 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the Field and Acre of our God,— 
This is the place where human harvests grow. 
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THE great Baron of Bramburg- 
Chucklehausen dwelt’ in lordly state 
in his castle on the Rhine. 

Four-and-twenty archers garrisoned 
this ancient stronghold to protect it 
from invasion, all clad in mottled 
livery, all ferociously bearded and 
moustached, and all fond of schnapps 
and lager. It was part of their duty 
to pay military honours to their liege 
master whenever he might cross the 
courtyard to the buttery for a draught 
of red wine, or pass the gate on his 
way to the neighbouring forest boar- 
hunting. Eight pot-bellied gentlemen 
of noble blood attended as esquires 
on the great Baron, tothold his bridle 
and stirrup while he mounted for the 
chase, to fill his silver drinking-horn 
whenever it was empty, and to carry 
him up to bed when he fell under the 
table, which happened regularly thrice 
a-day. Moreover, it ison record that 
he had a monk to pray for him, as he 
would not pray himself, and grooms 
and other menials without number. 

From all this it will be seen that 
the great Baron of Bramburg-Chuckle- 
hausen dwelt in lordly state in his 
castle on the Rhine. 

And what a castle! Nothing in 
these degenerate days could vie with 
it. Such massive battlements, such 
corner turrets, loopholed to permit 
the archers to shower their pointed 
darts upon the foe, such iron-studded 
gates! Within and without its fea- 
tures were proportionate to the 
grandeur and ancestral pride of the 
great Buron, whose pedigree, written 
and illuminated on vellum by the 
scribes of a neighbouring monastery, 
filled twenty-four volumes—the ex- 
tent of the library which the castle 
of Bramburg-Chucklehausen could 
boast. When my lord baron was not 
too drunk, he generally recruited his 
literary tastes by spelling over one or 


two pages of this interesting account 
of his forefathers and their exploits, 
Like most other nobles of his time, 
he could not read; but Father Am- 
brose, the chaplain, had persuaded 
him to learn the letters of the alpha- 
bet, which, after some demur, he did, 
The vast store of erudition thus at 
his disposal was a source of consider- 
able pride to him, though some of his 
brother barons did not hesitate to 
condemn his predilection for learning 
in unmeasured terms. 

Strong of voice and stout of limb, 
with a bottle-nose of amazing pro- 
portions, and small ferret-like eyes, 
which, in moments of passion, spark- 
led like a horse’s hoofs upon a flinty 
road, the lord of Bramburg-Chuckle- 
hausen never failed to strike terror 
into the hearts of his liege men—and 
women, too, for that matter—when 
anything occurred to call forth his 
ire. On such occasions he would 
stamp and roar like a caged lion; 
and having what is calleda “ ready” 
hand, and a powerful one to boot, he 
never failed to use it on any unfor- 
nate wight who happened to come 
on his path. The archers made it 
a point to slink into out-of-the-way 
holes and corners whenever they 
thought a storm was brewing; and 
the eight pot-bellied gentlemen of 
noble blood, his esquires, were fain 
to reduce their magnificent propor- 
tions as best they could, discard their 
dignity, and allow him, metaphorically 
speaking, to trample onthem. None 
of his household ever possessed teme- 
rity enough to contradict him; in 
fact, if one so fool-hardy could be 
found, he might at once engage 
Father Ambrose to sing a “de pro- 
Jundus” for the well-being of his 
soul. Most assuredly he would soon 
require it. 

One morning the great Baron 
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awoke in ill-temper, which was not 
at all an unusual occurrence. Either 
his nightly posset of spiced wine had 
disagreed with him, or he hada pain 
in his —toe, we'll say—or his con- 
science had smote him for the unholy 
life he was leading. Be that as it 
may, he was in very bad humour. 

“T long to kick somebody,” said 
the great Baron, sitting up in bed, 
with a vicious grin, and looking 
about him. “ Exercise, the leeches 
aver, is good for the health, and 
there is no species so congenial to 
my tastes just this moment as the 
application of the toe of my—but 
holy Moses” (an impious man was 
the great Baron), “ holy Moses, where 
are iny boots ?” 

Soliloquising thus, his eyes had 
naturally wandered to the corner of 
the chamber where his yellow-leather 
boots were usually placed, and lo! 
they were missing. Here was a just 
cause of complaint ready at his hand 
to act upon. 

“‘T will lay on to ’em, the varlets !” 
thought the great Baron, with a hoarse 
chuckle, and hereupon he bawled 
lustily for his menials. 

“Carl! Heinrich! Franz! Dolts 
and asses that you are, where are my 
boots? My boots, I say, and in 
a twinkling! or I’! hide every one of 
you. Who has dared—? By St. Mag- 
deburgh’s nose,” he roared, interrupt- 
ing himself to look more fully around, 
“the villains have carried off every 
stitch belonging to me—trunk hose, 
doublet andall. Carl! Franz! Cold- 
blooded reptiles! I'll make you pay 
dearly for this.” 

The tapestry that covered the en- 
trance to the bedchamber was here 
drawn aside by a trembling hand, 
and one of his menials peeped cau- 
tiously in, with terror depicted on his 
swarthy face. 

“Ha! who is there?” shouted his 
liege master, stooping forward to 
catch a glimpse. 

“ Carl, my good——” 

But his further utterance was stop- 
ped by a big pillow which, striking 
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him full in the face with unerring 
aim, knocked him flat on his back in 
the corridor. Scrambling to his feet 
as speedily as possible, he turned, 
and was about to run away, when 
the great Baron’s imperative shouts 
brought him once more within view. 

“Ha!” roared the lord of Bram- 
burg - Chucklehausen, maliciously, 
“you felt that, eh? Very good! I'll 
repeat the dose, presently. Where 
are my boots, varlet? Where my vel- 
vet trunk-hose, my slashed doublet, 
my baldric and sword—eh? Car- 
ried ’em off, did you? Played a trick 
on me, did you ?” and the great Baron 
bellowed like an infuriated bull, and 
clutched a second pillow in his strong 
hand. 

“My good lord,” 
piteously. 

“Down on your marrow-bones, 
viper, and tell me !” 

The viper obeyed, tremblingly, 
but kept away from the bed, lest a 
more terrific onslaught might ensue. 

“TI declare to God, my lord,” fal- 
tered he, “I know not where your 
apparel is.” 

“And why don’t you?” snarled 
his nobleness, giving the bed-clothes 
a violent pitch, “What are you 
here for? Who am I, baboon, that 
you and your fellows dare to beard 
me to my very teeth? Am I the 
great Baron of Bramburg-Chuckle- 
hausen, whose genealogy fills twenty- 
four volumes quarto? Am I owner 
of this castle, and every rood of land 
about it? Am I a Knight of the 
Golden Thumbscrew, and Lord High 
Thingumbob to his Imperial Majesty 
the-Emperor of Germany—eh? Or 
do you take me to be a common 
swash-buckler who'll put up with 
your insolence? Baboon! Come 
over here until I smash you !” 

The baboon pretended not to hear 
this modest request, but adjured the 
great Baron not to blame him for the 
mishap. It was Franz, it was Hein- 


began Carl, 


rich, it was anybody and everybody, 
but it was not him. 
“ Send ’em all up here!” bellowed 
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the great Baron, shaking his head 
with the air of a man who is not to 
be baulked in his vengeance. “Send 
’em all up here—every mother’s son 
of ’em! I'll find out the rascal ; and 
by my father’s sword he’ll hang from 
the highest pinnacle of my castle 
before sundown. Run, vile hippo- 
potamus, run and obey my com- 
mands, or-——” 

The hippopotamus, knowing from 
sad experience that this was no 
empty threat, as the Lord of Bram- 
burg-Chucklehausen (who was su- 
preme in his own territory) had al- 
ready hanged one or two of his ser- 
vitors for a slighter cause, made all 
possible haste to get out of the 
chamber. As he dropped the tapes- 
try at the entrance a heavy bang 
against the wall informed him that 
his irate master had hurled some 
more potent projectile than a feather 
pillow after him. This added speed 
to his footsteps, and he rushed wildly 
into the courtyard, and through the 
more remote parts of the edifice, dis- 
seminating the alarming intelligence 
that his nobleness was foaming with 
rage, and required the immediate 
presence or every soul in the castle. 

When this terrible news became 
generally known, the four-and-twenty 
archers in their mottled livery, and 
and the eight pot-bellied gentlemen 
of noble blood quaked visibly in their 
shoes. 

“T won't go,” said Rudolph, the 
warder, stoutly, as he jingled the 
heavy keys which hung at his leathern 
belt. 

“Won’t go?” responded one of 
the archers, with a malicious sneer. 
“You must. Unless I mistake, Carl 
said that His Nobleness mentioned 
you particularly. By my faith you're 
in for it.” 

Rudolph looked frightened, as well 
he might, if what the archer had told 
him was true. 

“ But where is that fellow, Carl?” 
asked another timidly. ‘ He hasn’t 
informed us what is wrong.” 

“Very true,” said Rudolph, the 
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warder, gathering courage from the 
remark. “If it has nothing to do 
with ‘gates, posterns, and keys, I’m 
free of it.” 

A great commotion in the kit- 
chens, which were situated in that 
part of the castle, told the bearer that 
the great Baron’s alarming message 
was creating a disagreeable sensation 
among the females who presided 
there. When he appeared again in 
the courtyard, he was surrounded 
by an agitated group of archers and 
menials, all anxious to hear the cause 
of the uproar. 

“Some one has spirited away my 
lord Baron’s apparel,” said the lackey 
in a whisper, whereat there was an 
awful pause, and they all looked 
blankly in each other’s faces. 

“ A bad business !” said Rudolph, 
shaking his head solemnly. 

“J don’t know,” said an archer, 
who had recently joined the Bram- 
burg-Chucklehausen service. ‘‘ Why 
should he kick up such a noise about 
one suit of clothes, and such a shabby 
suit as that, which I could buy of 
a Jew in Liege or Prague for two 
golden crowns ?” 

“ Bah !” said Franz, contemptuous- 
ly, “what do you know about His 
Nobleness? There’s something more 
in it than you wot of,” said he, 
looking mysteriously at some of the 
elder archers. ‘‘ Howbeit, I didn’t 
take them.” 

“NorI! norI !” was echoed on all 
sides. 

“Then,” said a grave voice close 
beside them, “it must have been the 
devil.” 

This grave voice was that of a 
grave man, and the grave man was 
no other than Father Ambrose, the 
monk and chaplain to the Castle 
of Bramburg-Chucklehausen. He 
had a round bullet-head, a shaven 
crown, a frock of coarse black 
cloth, made with a cow], and tied 
around the waist by aknotted scourge, 
from which hung his silver rosary, 
Moreover, he wore sandals, and was 
a grim, austere follower of the rule 
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of his brotherhood, though a good 
man, and much beloved by the 
people in the castle. When he 
spoke as above recorded, the little 
knot of men gathered about Carl 
turned with one accord to hear 
something further ; but Father Am- 
brose had already wheeled round, 
and was walking quietly towards the 
chapel. 

’*Fore God, I believe he’s right,” 
said Rudolph, the warder. 

A hoarse roar of rage from the 
great Baron, heard plainly in the 
courtyard, interrupted their further 
colloquy, and with heavy hearts they 
trooped into the castle and up the 
staircase, Carl keeping prudently in 
the rear. His Nobleness was dancing 
around the bedchamber in a perfect 
fury when the tapestry was again 
raised, while the eight pot-bellied 
gentlemen of noble blood were busied 
ransacking cupboards, and searching 
behind the musty hangings that co- 
vered the walls. 

“So! you’ve come, villains !” and 
their liege lord, in an uncontrollable 
ebullition of anger, performed a spe- 
cies of wild war-dance before them, 
in which his scanty attire and bare 
legs showed off to considerable ad- 
vantage. 

Collaring each one of his retainers 
in succession, and dragging him into 
the centre of the chamber, the great 
Baron sought, but without effect, to 
elicit some information respecting 
the mysterious disappearance of his 
apparel, He stormed, he swore by 
all the saints in the Roman calendar, 
he threatened, but in vain. Rudolph, 
the warder, was the last examined. 
The same torrent of violent invective 
and abuse was showered upon him 
with a like result. He steadily de- 
nied having purloined the articles in 
question. The lord of Bramburg- 
Chucklehausen was at his wits’ end, 
and as he could not think of any- 
thing else, he seized the unfortunate 
warder by the throat, and shook him 
until the ponderous keys of his 
leathern belt jingled like a peal of 
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miniature church bells. This in- 
teresting process appeared to revive 
Rudolph’s dull brain considerably, 
for when he had somewhat recovered 
his breath, and was free of his mas- 
ter’s grasp, he remarked,— 

“Perhaps Father Ambrose told the 
truth—” 

** Ambrose, Ambrose !” snarled His 
Nobleness, plunging back into his bed 
again. ‘“What—does the monk 
interfere with my affairs? Better for 
him to mind his breviary and mumble 
his masses in peace. —The—” 

“He only said, if it pleases you, 
my good lord,” began Rudolph, in a 
fright at the idea of implicating the 
priest, “ that—that—in fact—” 

“What are you stuttering about, 
idiot?” bellowed the noble. “ He 
said that—” 

“It must have been the devil who 
carried them off,” was the naive re- 
joinder. 

The great Baron fell back on his 
pillow. 

“The devil!” he gasped in terror. 
“Go, fools, every one of you. Pack 
off—I want to be alone.” 

Glad of their release from such a 
troublesome character, they obeyed, 
the tapestry dropped again over the 
entrance, and my lord Baron found 
himself in solitude. 

The eight pot-bellied gentlemen 
drinking a cup of wine together in 
the buttery, and the four-and-twenty 
archers in their guard-room, alike 
congratulated themselves on their 
escape from more ill-usage at the 
hands of their implacable master. 

““We may thank the devil for that,” 
said the young archer, whom Franz 
had put down so contemptuously ; 
“and it seems to me,” he added, 
with an air of great sagacity, “ that 
my lord of Bramburg-Chucklehausen 
has some dealings with his satanic 
majesty, or he would not be so 
frightened of his name.” 

“ Aye,” said Carl, striking into the 
conversation, which hitherto had been 
confined to the men-at-arms, “and to 
prove it, he has just sent for Father 
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Ambrose, the first time these ten 
years come next Easter. 

“ The devil is in the castle without 
doubt,” said Rudolph, crossing him- 
self devoutly, and muttering a pater 
and ave. ‘The others were not slow 
in following his laudable example, 
and a silence, in which devotion and 
fear were strongly blended, fell upon 
the party. The apparent concession 
to religion made by the sullen and 
obdurate Baron convinced his fol- 
lowers that Rudolph’s interpretation 
of Carl’s wonderful intelligence was 
correct ; but if any doubt existed it 
was speedily banished by what fol- 
lowed. One of the oldest of the 
archers drawing forward the wooden 
stool on which he sat to bring himself 
within range of all present, remarked 
in a mysterious stage-whisper :— 

“ Hearken to me, comrades! I 
have something strange to tell.” 

They listened intently, clustering 
around him with open mouths and 
distended eyes. 

“You are all aware that I have 
been conversant with the use of shaft 
and bow since I was the height of 
yonder table. My father was an 
archer before me—the best archer 
in Cologne—and I inherited a cun- 
ning hand and keen eye for the noble 
pursuit from him. Since I was four- 
teen I never missed my aim until last 
night. You saw me practising this 
morning on the esplanade before the 
castle-gate. 1 was not amusing my- 
self, as Rudolph and many others of 
you imagined. I was desirous of 
finding out whether since yester’ 
evening my oft-tried experience as 
an archer had departed from me. 
Judge whether my hand has lost its 
cunning or my eye its power. I 
placed a gold crown, with its edge 
towards me, on the stump of a tree, 
and knocked it off at a hundred 
paces. I split one of my own 
arrows in twain at the same distance. 
I thrice put a shaft between two 
willow-wands stuck into the earth 
half-an-inch apart.” 

A murmur of admiration from his 
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less expert comrades interrupted , 
him. 

“Good. I am still an able 
archer, except,” and he paused to 
look round at the door, “except 
when I am met by the power of 
darkness, It was the devil him- 
self who falsified my aim _ last 
night. At eleven, you remember, I 
mounted guard on the main tower 
above the gateway. I had two 
hours to spend alone there; my re- 
lief was at one o'clock. When I 
am on duty as sentinel, comrades, I 
do not lean over the parapet to 
doze or spend the time building 
castles in the air. I walk briskly up 
and down, and keep always upon 
the alert. The moon was rising 
above the hills when I commenced 
my beat. By midnight it had as- 
cended considerably. Everything 
was clear as day to me. I could 
count each small lozenge-pane in 
the windows of the chapel, though 
they were all in shadow, and I 


could see the glimmer of the stream 
in the valley below as the waves 


rose and fell under the moon- 
light. It was about twelve o’clock 
when the strange affair that I am 
about to tell occurred. I suddenly 
observed a black shadow in the sky 
above me. It grew larger and larger 
as I knew that it was approaching, 
the castle. At first I took it for 
some huge carrion bird in search of 
prey, but when it come close enough 
I could discern the outlines of a 
human form in dark relief against 
the moon. I was stricken with 
horror, knowing or rather suspecting 
the character of our strange visitant, 
and before I could collect myself to 
do anything but make the sign of 
the cross, and say a prayer or two, it 
hovered over the part of the castle 
in which my lord’s apartments are, 
and disappeared through the walls 
thereof.” 

The old archer’s listeners shud- 
deted with terror at this point of the 
revelation. He continued :— 

“T knew it was the devil; but 
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that did not prevent me from form- 
ing a desperate resolution. Thought 
I, ‘What is my duty up here on this 
big tower in the depth of night? Is 
it not to protect the castle? Shall 
it be said, then, that August Schaeffer 
allowed any one, even the Prince of 
Darkness himself, to enter the strong- 
hold of Bramburg - Chucklehausen 
without having a shot at him?’ So 
I bent my bow, selected a good shaft 
from my quiver, and waited. In 
less time than it takes me to relate 
it the same black figure ascended 
again into the sky. I was prepared. 
I drew the string back to my 
shoulder, and the arrow whizzed 
through the air. I expected to see 
it transfix the demon, but it flew 
wide of the mark. A second and 
third shaft did I send with careful 
aim after the first; but uselessly. 
They both failed to do their work. 
I was bewildered ; but since that I 
have reflected that it was a useless 
effort. If the devil ever dies it will 
certainly not be by the hand of 
August Schaeffer.” 

“Now,” said thearcher, who seem- 
ed to take such a vital interest in the 
question at issue, “I do not see why 
he carried off the Baron’s clothes 
instead of himself.” 

“T have heard,” said Rudolph, 
solemnly, as such a grave subject 
required, “that he gives his bonds- 
men a month’s notice of their ap- 
proaching fate something after that 
fashion.” 


The great Baron’s acerbity of 
temper continued all day, and he 
remained in bed, growling, muttering 
imprecations on everything, and 
quaffing copious draughts of red wine 
from his silver horn. His interview 
with Father Ambrose had evidently 
unsettled his mind, even more than 
Rudolph’s naive suggestion respect- 
ing the Evil One. As for the monk, 
he left the chamber at the conclusion’ 
of their conference, as grave and 
taciturn as usual. 

The eight pot-bellied gentlemen, 
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taking advantage of their compara- 
tive security from molestation, ca- 
roused in the dining-hall in right 
royal style, becoming at last so out- 
rageous and quarrelsome that it 
proved a matter of necessity to call 
in some of the archers for the pur- 
pose of enforcing peace. 

His Nobleness fell asleep that 
night with a tankard at his mouth, 
and opened his eyes next morning 
to find himself even in worse hu- 
mour than on the preceding day. 
He was thirsty, and had nothing at 
hand to allay the disagreeable sen- 
sation which a parched mouth in- 
variably produces. He was sick, 
too, and, if the truth must be told, 
not by any means sober. Singular 
to say, he blamed Father Ambrose 
for his malady, when the punch- 
bowl and wine-cup were alone re- 
sponsible. 

“TI will hang somebody,” quoth 
the great Baron, with a hiccup, “ be- 
fore I am a day older. Who shall 
it be? Carl?—no, he is a sorry 
knave, but faithful to the ancient 
House of Bramburg-Chucklehausen. 
Franz? The jackanapes! I would 
not disfigure the battlements of my 
castle by gibbetting such a scare- 
crow. Ambrose, the monk? That’s 
the man I want. Insolent varlet! 
He thinks to win me over to the 
practice of his mummeries at will. 
Is the great Baron, who boasts the 
Order of the Golden ‘Thumbscrew, 
to be—hum—led, I may say, by the 
—by the nose in that villanous way ?” 

The tapestry at the entrance 
rustled audibly. 

“Who is there?” bellowed His 
Nobieness. 

“An old friend of the illustrious 
house to which you belong,” was the 
answer ; and a black face, on which 
a demoniacal grim was visible, 
peeped through the curtains at the 
foot of the bed. 

When this strange personage came 
into full view, the great Baron stared 
aghast at the spectacle. Wonderful 
to relate, he wore the identical 
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apparel which was missing, with two 
slight variations. The yellow leather 
forming the upper of the left boot, 
had burst evidently in his efforts to 
get it on, and a cloven foot pro- 
truded, and further, instead of hav- 
ing the Baron’s embroidered baldric 
crossed over the right shoulder, it 
was replaced by a couple of yards of 
stout hempen cord, with a very con- 
spicuous noose formed at the end. 

His Nobleness stared in speech- 
less horror at the figure before him, 
whom he rightly conjectured to be 
the devil. 

* My lord of Bramburg-Chuckle- 
hausen,” said the visitor, “no Goubt, 
in his surprise at seeing me, forgets 
the common politeness of a host. 
However, as I make myself at home 
wherever I go, I will venture to take 
a seat without being invited,” and, 
with a cautious bow he did so. 

The great Baron’s consternation 
increased visibly at this juncture, 
and his satanic majesty, with the 
good-nature for which he is so 
famous, ‘to give him time to recover 
his composure, looked unconcern- 
edly about the apartment, whistling 
a lively air the while, and keeping 
time with the cloven foot on the 
rushes which strewed the floor. But 
the longer he delayed, the more evi- 
dence of terror was shown by the 
host, as he spoke at last. 

“You were talking of hanging 
when I came in. Now, I suggest, 
with all due deference, my illustrious 
friend, that it would be a good 
joke if you suspended yourself from 
yonder beam, and thereby avoid the 
infliction of another of the monk’s 
severe homilies, such as he favoured 
you with yesterday. What do you 
Say - 

The great Baron’s eyes rolled in 
his head, and he gasped for breath ; 
but he uttered not a word. 
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“Relying upon your acceptance 
of the proposal,” said his majesty. 
“T have brought with me just the 
piece of cord that will do. See!” 
and he held it nearer for a closer in- 
spection. 

The Baron shut his eyes with a 
shiver to avoid the sight, and then, 
in a paroxysm of terror, fainted 
away, lying huddled up in a heap in 
the middle of the bed. 

About two hours later Carl stole 
up to see whether his master was 
yet sleeping. It was long past the 
time for the morning meal, and he 
thought it strange that no one had 
been summoned to attend upon him, 
He lifted the tapestry cautiously, 
but dropped it with a wild cry of 
horror, and fled. ‘The other inhabi- 
tants of the castle swarmed up to 


_the bedchamber in a body, and 


found the great Baron of Bramburg- 
Chucklehausen a corpse, hanging by 
a stout hempen cord from a beam 
in the roof. He was cut down 
immediately by Father Ambrose 
himself, but life was extinct. To 
the amazement of every one, the suit 
of apparel, which had been mis- 
sing since the preceding day, was 
discovered at the bottom of the 
bed. 

When the Baron was buried, and 
Father Ambrose (who desired to re- 
sume his monastic life) had taken 
his departure, a series of rejoicings 
were inaugurated at the castle. The 
eight pot-bellied gentlemen of noble 
blood, and the four-and- twenty 
archers, and Franz, and Carl, and 
Rudolph, all participated. Before 
their carousal ceased the larder was 
bare, not a few butts of wine empty, 
and every man, woman, and child in 
Bramburg-Chucklehausen, surfeited 
with the wild revelry in which they 
indulged. 




























































































































































































A SARDINIAN VENDETTA. 
Il. 


“To you, Gian Giaun,” said the 
dying man, “I will not lie, for you 
will not betray him I shall name to 
you. It was Gambini who strnck 
me down. I must leave a record of 
the truth with some person, and I 
cannot confide in one more trust- 
worthy than you. Listen to me at- 
tentively, for I am becoming ex- 
hausted, and I shall soon sink. I 
love Efisa, as you know. When I 
lately started for Aristano, as she 
was to go back to Ossano, it was 
arranged between us that I should 
inform her by letter of the day of 
my arrival at Villanova, so that she 
might herself proceed thither. Not 
wishing to have any intermediate 
party between us, I was to have 


brought my letter to the casofto, on 


the estate of Ossano. Efisa was to 
visit daily the place, searching for a 
note in a hole in the wall used at 
present for the escape of rain water. 
On my arrival at Monteleone, on the 
eve of the festivities for Antonia 
Paolesu’s wedding, I was aware that 
Efisa was to have come thither. But 
as she did not know that I also was 
going, I wrote to apprise her of it. 
Moreover, being about to return to 
the Continent, I wished to see her 
without witnesses ; so I went to hide 
a missive in the spot agreed upon. 
I cannot tell into whose hands it 
may have fallen; but, te prevent 
any misconstruction, I shall now 
give you the original text and its 
explanation.” 

With difficulty the dying officer 
endeavoured to trace some lines of 
writing, “I arrive and I am about 
leaving once more, dear Efisa. «I 
will only see you again when I shall 
be free to love you without restraint.” 

The pen dropped from Sercomin’s 
fingers. “I must give you some 


necessary explanations that you may 
properly understand my conduct,” 
added he, and he continued in feeble 
but distinct accents, “ You mustlearn 
that I had taken a solemn oath to 
my father. A private marriage he 
had contracted had caused him much 
unhappiness, and a prolonged es- 
trangement from his family. He 
wished me to avoid a similar fate, 
and on his death-bed he said to me, 
‘Promise me that so long as your 
mother lives you will not enter into 
any serious engagement without con- 
sulting her ; that you will not marry 
unless she sanctions your choice. 
I swore it ; and my father died more 
at ease,” 

Sercomin was on the eve of seeking 
this maternal consent, but destiny 
had decreed otherwise. When he 
ended speaking, he contrived by a 
great effort to complete the copy of 
the letter to Efisa ; he also took up 
a pencil and some papers, and 
scrawled the words, ‘ Farewell, my 
mother.” Then he whispered, “ cut 
off a lock of my hair, enclose it in 
this paper, and entrust it to my 
brother officers, who will deliver it 
up to my mother. And now call 
the shepherds and Beppo. You all 
who have assisted me in struggling 
against death, help me now to meet 
2 

-Gian Giaun opened the door of 
the madao, but he quietly shut it 
again. Before him stood Ffisa, 
whom Beppo and the shepherds 
were endeavouring to hold back, 
She had risen at daybreak, and had 
asked for her cousin, On hearing 
that Beppo had come to fetch him 
with a shepherd from Morones, she 
ordered a horse to be saddled, and 
she swiftly proceeded to the madaa, 
which she reached in ten minuteg. 
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In vain Beppo and Gian tried to 
restrain her. She broke from them, 
pushed the door open, and rushed 
inside. Gian followed her. On per- 
ceiving Sercomin, Gambini’s daughter 
gave vent to a shriek, terrible, agon- 
ising, heartrending. The very source 
of life seemed to be destroyed in 
her. She staggered and was about 
to fall, but she rallied, and without 
accepting the support proffered by 
Gian Giaun, she steadily advanced 
towards the bed. 

“Why did you not send for me 
first ?” she said, in a tone of soft re- 
proach to Sercomin. 

Exhaustion and the unexpected 
happiness of the moment caused 
another crisis in the condition of the 
wounded man. ‘The blood was 
choking him again, and he became 
speechless. She staunched the blood 
that was oozing from his lips with her 
handkerchief whilst she held his hand. 
The priest of Valverde arrived soon 
after. The dying man continued in 
the same state. A superhuman ex- 


pression of love imparted to his 
features a radiant light, but this 
change did not deceive Beppo’s 


practised eye. ‘“Sercomin will not 
live the day out,” he whispered to 
Gian. The moribund received the 
ministrations of his religion, and he 
was left alone with Efisa. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
Gian Giaun heard a call from within. 
“Look, look !” she said to her cousin. 
Death was approaching, Sercomin’s 
eyes were becoming glazed, his 
hands were clammy. Gian sum- 
moned Beppo and the shepherds, 
and they all knelt at the bedside of 
the Venetian. He endeavoured to 
press their hands, and then sought 
those of Efisa. His breathing was 
more and more laboured, and there 
was a rattle in his throat. Efisa 
withdrew from his neck a gold cross 
he wore ; for Sardinian women be- 
lieve that religious relics have the 
power of prolonging the struggle of 
aheir wearers—and then all was 
over. 
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In vain Gambini’s daughter war 
entreated to retire. She insisted on 
performing herself the watch for the 
dead. She kissed her lover’s eyes 
and closed them. It was a risky 
game for Beppo to remain for a 
whole day in a hut in the open 
country, but the courageous brigand 
was so engrossed by the misfortunes 
of others, that he quite overlooked 
his own danger. He delivered to 
Gian the declaration made by Ser- 
comin. With this document Gian 
galloped towards Bra. On the road 
he met Gambini, who was return- 
ing to Ossano; for he had sus- 
pected that Efisa would not have 
started for Monteleone. Gambini 
seemed thoughtful, and, against his 
custom, he was only walking his 
horse. 

‘** Zio Gambini,” said Gian, “ Ser- 
comin, the officer who had been shot 
at last night, is dead.” 

“Oh! when did he die ?” 

“« An hour since.” 

** An hour since ! 
he say before dying ?” 

‘He gave me a copy of a letter 
he‘had written yesterday to Efisa.” 

Gambini scanned the letter which 
Gian Giaun handed to him with close 
attention. He was probably trying 
to remember whether it corresponded 
with the original, 

“ What did he say with reference 
to this- letter?” continued Gambini, 
when he had concluded his inspec- 
tion. 

From the day in which Gian 
Giaun had been appropriated by his 
father to Gambini’s service, Gian had 
given to the latter unconditional 
devotion and perfect truth. So Gian 
related to him the whole of the past 
occurrences, including Sercomin’s 
story before the shepherds and 
Beppo, and his confidential commu- 
nication to himself privately after- 
wards, Gambini was listening, biting 
his lips, and pulling the hairs of 
his beard, evidently a prey to violent 
agitation. When he read the de- 
claration that Sercomin had drawn 


And what did 
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up and signed to impart greater 

weight to his last words, he became 

intensely pale, and he allowed a 

glance to fall on Gian that literally 

frightened him. It was the light- 

ning-flash of an overpowering wrath. 

Against whom could it be directed ? 

Hardly against the dead man, who 

had proved so generous a victim. 

“Where is Efisa ?” inquired Gam- 
bini. 

“She is watching by the side of 
thecorpse, inthe #adao of Morones.” 

“Let us go to the madao.” 

It was six o’clock when the two 
men arrived at the madao. Gam- 
bini entered without hesitation, and 
kneeling close to the murdered 
officer, he recited a short prayer. 
On rising he turned towards Efisa a 
look in which tenderness was min- 
gled with an air of alarm. 

“‘ Father,” exclaimed she, in the 
midst of sobs. ‘* He has been taken 
away from me ; the man I loved has 
been killed. He said it was a 
person who wanted to rob him ; but 
I do not believe it. You must find 
out him who slew him, father ; you 
must discover him,” 

** By Saint Efisio, the patron saint 
of Sardinia,” broke out Gambini, “I 
vow to his memory to revenge him 
in a terrible manner.” 

Dragging away Gian Giaun, he 
left the madao. 

“ Efisa is dead,” said Gambini. in 
a half-choked tone. 

Gian Giaun regarded Gambini 
with astonishment, thinking that 
grief had unsettled his mind. 

“Efisa is dead,” repeated he. 
“Did you not notice her ashen 
colour, and her eyes surrounded by 
violet rings, fringed with yellow? 
I thought I saw her mother two 
hours after the body of her brother 
was brought in from the forest of 
Goceano, during the time of the old 
feuds. Three weeks subsequently, 
I buried her;’ and he repeated, 
“Efisa is dead! Efisa is dead !” 

He then perceived Beppo. Speak- 
ing to him in a friendly manner, he 
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said, “‘ Thou here, Beppo, so much 
the better! As thou art so handy 
in all things, thou shouldst make a 
coffin, so that we may to-morrow 
bury decently this young man at 
Villanova Monteleone.” 

“ At Villanova,” exclaimed Beppo; 
“it seems to me it would be better 
to lay him here. ‘The priest of 
Valverde will perform the ceremony 
quietly, and we shall avoid any 
noise.” 

*“No,* no,” interrupted, almost 
fiercely, Gambini. “I desire to 
take him to Monteleone.” 

“ But,” said Gian Giaun, “ your 
house at Monteleone is shut up. 
Where can the funeral rites be per- 
formed ?” 

“At the house of Sanarés. We 
are expected to feast with the family. 
The wedding breakfast will supply 
the funeral meats. Moreover the 
brothers Paolesu will be present.” 

The sequel the reader knows. 
We have seen how Gambini’s wishes 
were carried out. 

On the morrow the procurator- 
fiscal arrived at Monteleone, with an 
escort of carabineers. He stayed 
at Signor Fortini’s, and he opened 
there an inquest, to attend which 
all who were present at Sercomin’s 
death-bed were summoned. Beppo 
alone kept away for reasons that 
need not be specified. Notwith- 
standing all his zeal, the procurator- 
fiscal was unable to arrive at: any 
satisfactory conclusion. There was 
no evidence incriminatingany known 
person; the dying man’s declara- 
tion, and the deposition of the shep- 
herds, threw that official altogether 
info a wrong scent. Moreover, by 
a reticence, not uncommon in Sar- 
dinia, nobody was found to repeat 
the threatening and mysterious 
words uttered by Gambini at Sa- 
narés’ house. Neither did those 
words contain anything tangible or 
definite, and no one could have de- 
nounced them without causing sus- 
picion, and attracting disagreeable 
attention towards himself. So the 
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inquest ended without any result, 
and the procurator-fiscal returned to 
Alghero, merely leaving behind some 
carabineers to patrol the country, on 
the usual principle of shutting the 
stable door after the flight of the 
steed, 

The news that were daily received 
concerning Efisa’s condition were 
becoming more alarming, and two 
physicians who were called to see 
her—the one from Alghero, and the 
other from Sassari,—without being 
able to understand thoroughly the 
nature of her complaint, pronounced 
her case hopeless. Under these 
circumstances I could not think of 
accepting Gambini’s former invita- 
tions, and I begged Gian Giaun to 
present my thanks and my adieux 
to the Count of Minerva. ‘Ten days 
after Sercomin’s funeral, I embarked 
at Bosa in a small coasting vessel, 
that conveyed me to Cagliari, whence 
I took the steamer that carried me 
to ¢erra firma, 

On the following spring I landed 
once more in Sardinia. I had not 
forgotten the frank and cordial hos- 
pitality I had received there, and I 
found myself recalled thither by a 
feeling of friendship for those I had 
left behind, and possibly by a sense 
of restless curiosity urging me to 
probe further into painful matters. 
I did not know how the drama, to 
the beginning of which I had been 
a distressed spectator, had ended. 
All my several letters to Fortini had 
remained unanswered. From what 
I had witnessed of Gambini’s cha- 
racter, I foresaw a terrible revenge. 
Impatient to learn all that had hap- 
pened during my absence, I pro- 
ceeded straight to Alghero. Nobody 
expected me, nevertheless I hoped 
to meet there Fortini. I found his 
house shut up. Having purchased 
a capital horse, and knowing well 
my way, I proceeded without a guide 
towards Villanova. I halted a few 
minutes at Valverde, at about six 
o'clock in the evening. The country 
had still the quiet and smiling look 
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that was familiar to me. Some 
peasants who had finished their 
day’s work, were in the chapel. I 
might have inquired of anybody 
about Gian Giaun, Efisa, and Gam- 
bini, but I could not resolve myself 
to apply to strangers. So I went 
on until I arrived at the point where 
the road branches off to Ossano, on 
the one side, and to Monteleone on 
the other. I hesitated which way 
to follow, when I heard the sound of 
horse’s hoofs cantering over the hard 
stones. A horseman soon appeared 
before me. It was Gian Giaun. I 
thanked Heaven, and approached 
him, whilst I closely scrutinised his 
features to see if I could read there 
the events that had occurred since 
my departure: but his face was a 
sealed book. Ithad its usual grave 
and thoughtful look. At his age, 
however, the human countenance is 
not furrowed, nor does a brief year 
effect any appreciable change. 

As soon as he saw me he reined 
in his horse,—‘‘Ben Venuto f” he said 
to me in his sonorous voice, drawing 
up beside me. 

We grasped each other’s hands, 
“ What of Efisa? and Gambini?” I 
asked, unable to’repress any longer 
my impatience. 

“Let us go to that grove of oak 
trees,” he replied, after a pause of a 
few seconds that appeared very long 
to me, “ There, I will tell you all.” 

I was accustomed to his ways. We 
went on for twenty minutes without 
saying a word. He suddenly turned 
his horse towards the right, and we 
entered a grove planted with dwarf 
oaks. We passed through it, and 
followed on into a vast uncultivated 
field which seemed entirely deserted. 
In a corner of the field I saw a small 
house with thatched roof, resting on 
the oak trees. Near this house, but 
at unequal distances, I perceived 
several wooden crosses, apparently 
recently placed there, the paint 
seeming still fresh. 

“What is this?” I inquired, “A 
burying-ground 2” 
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“This,” replied Gian Giaun, “ is 
the field of vengeance” —(su campo de 
Sas vendettas). 

We alighted, and tying the horses 
to rings outside the house, we sat 
down on a stone bench near the 
door. 

“My presentiments of evil are 
realised,” I said ; “the gloom I have 
felt has not been without cause.” 

In this desolate and soul depress- 
ing spot, Gian Giaun related to me 
minutely the -past events, without 
seeking to disguise the part he had 
borne in them himself. On her re- 
turn to Valverde, Efisa, after the 
events of the roth April, had fallen 
into a state of prostration from which 
nothing could arouse her. She was 
evidently sinking, the doctors said 
that her blood was decomposing. 
The only thought, the only idea, the 
only desire that engrossed her mind 
was that of revenge. Every time 


that Gambini entered into the room 
when she was dying the same ques- 
tion greeted him—“ Father has any- 


thing been discovered yet?” Bya 
strange phenomenon the last stanza 
of the improvised elegy she had 
recited over the dead body of her 
lover, had returned to her memory, 
and she would hum it incessantly to 
a simple mountain air. The nearer 
she drew to her end, the more ab- 
sorbing was the longing for revenge. 
On the day before her death, after 
having wrung her father’s heart by 
her persistent questions, she had 
uttered the following words accom- 
panied by a singular look towards 
him: “ Oh, father, thou knowest full 
well who killed him, but thou wilt not 
name him.” The unhappy parent 
unable to meet his daughter’s eyes 
fled. Gian Giaun then approached 
Efisa, and promised her vengeance. 
“Thou knowest the murderer,” she 
said, and a ray of joy brightened 
her {pale countenance, “And yet 
thou wilt not speak. Why hide his 
name,” she continued in an almost 
suspicious tone. 

“ Because this secret does not be- 
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long to me, and because I cannot 
betray him who revealed it to me?” 

“ And why hast thou not killed 
him ?” 

“We must wait until the hour 
comes when revenge will be rendered 
sure.” These expressions seemed to 
afford Efisa food for reflection. 

“Qh, all I wish is that Ae should 
be known to thee, and to mv father. 
If you are acquainted with his name, 
it is enough—he is a dead man. 
Now I shall depart contented.” 

The certainty of vengeance render- 
ed Efisa more cheerful, and soothed 
her last hours. Her expiring ac- 
cents were addressed to Gian Ciaun., 
“T trust to thee,” she said, and he 
accepted this legacy of blood and 
revenge. Efisa then dicd in her 
youth and beauty. She disappeared 
rather as a bright star put out by the 
morning light, than asa Jamp flicker- 
ing away in the dark night. 

*“ At last,” exclaimed Gambini, as 
soon as his daughter had ceased 
breathing. Gian Giaun, who was 
alone with her, looked up with as- 
tonishment. “You must think me 
a heartless father, Gian! May 
Heaven save you from the agony 
of seeing your child perish before 
your eyes, knowing that you had 
taken her life, as certainly as if you 
had stabbed her—of having to 
promise her vengeance, and to feel 
that you ought to deliver yourself up 
to her first ofall! At last I say—and 
now I must ask for the fulfilment of 
your father’s vows made to me eleven 
years ago—I want you to help me 
to revenge those I have killed. 
Listen to me! On the night pre- 
céding the violent death of the noble- 
minded and generous Sercomin, a 
letter from Esteban Paolesu was de- 
livered to me at my house. He 
had an important communication to 
make to me, he wrote, and not 
wishing to be seen at my house, he 
asked me to call at the caso//v in the 
wood belonging to his uncle. I 
proceeded thither at once, and found 
Esteban and his brother Giometto, 
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Esteban handed to me the letter, 
a copy of which Sercomin gave you 
on his death-bed. The poor Vene- 
tian must have been watched by 
one of the two brothers, who secured 
the letter directed to Efisa. The 
two Paolesu repeated a number of 
particulars about the connection 
which they said existed between my 
daughter and Sercomin. I could 
not refute their assertions ; the letter, 
though couched from prudential 
motives in guarded language, ap- 
peared to confirm the worst. A prey 
to a great anger which I was en- 
deavouring to subdue, I remained 
silent and irresolute. Against whom 
should I turn? Whom should I 
strike down? The stranger who had 
tried to dishonour my daughter, or 
the self-styled friends who, unasked, 
came to reveal her disgrace and my 
shame! Thinking that the mischief 
might not be irreparable, I an- 


swered that, after all, Efisa was excu- 
sable in loving a man who might 


become her husband. ‘“ You have 
not read the letter, then ?” exclaimed 
together the two brothers. I tried 
to peruse it again. The words 
seemed to dance before my eyes. I 
could distinguish nothing — under- 
stood nothing. Professing to come 
to my assistance, Esteban dwelt on 
the passage where Sercomin alluded 
to a solemn engagement entered into 
by himself. ‘‘Sercomin is married,” 
nifintained boldly Paolesu. Whether 
he really construed in this sense 
the words written by Sercomin, or 
whether he deliberately invented this 
odious calumny, in order to arm my 
hand for a mortal blow against a 
rival whom he hated, I am unable 
to say. My head was hot and 
throbbing when I left Esteban and 
Giometta Paolesu without replying 
to them. I did not know whether 
I should not also slay Efisa. When 
I saw her I forgave her. In the 
evening I laid in wait for Sercomin. 
When he appeared in the hollow, I 
felt my blood boil in my veins. No 
inward voice told me I was going to 
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strike down an innocent man. I 
ceased to doubt or to hesitate. I 
went and stood at the edge of the 
wood, whence I could perceive at 
the same time the hollow and the 
high road to Monteleone. Sercomin 
had preferred the former way as the 
shorter of the two. 4 When I beheld 
him at the distance of sixty paces, 
emerging from the hollow, I shoul- 
dered my rifle. He must have dis- 
covered me at this time, for he 
stopped ; a moment afterwards he 
was brought low, and the same blow 
killed my child. I walked away 
swiftly, and at two o’clock in the 
morning I reached Bra. You- know 
the rest. From the time when I 
had before me the lifeless body of 
Sercomin, and when | foresaw that 
Efisa would follow him to the grave, 
I swore that the race of Paolesu 
should become extinct with mine. 
During my daughter's life I deferred 
my revenge. So long as I was by 
her bedside, my mind was not suffi 
ciently free to enable me to form a 
plan, nor to gather the necessary 
means for its execution, nor to at- 
tempt another if the first failed. 
Moreover, I feared that if I declared 
la vendetta to the Paolesu family, 
they might have informed Efisa ot 
the truth ; and I preferred sparing 
their lives for a few weeks longer to 
running the risk of incurring my 
daughter’s curse for ever. Now she 
is dead, and the vendetta is free, 
Gian, my son, let the Paolesu look 
to themselves !” 

On the morrow Efisa’s funeral 
took place at Villanova. All the 
girls of the city went with the clergy 
to seek the body at Ossano. In 
that small population where the 
beautiful and high-spirited daughter 
of Gambini had been loved and re- 
spected, her death had caused public 
mourning. Behind the coffin, with 
dry and burning eyes, and broken- 
hearted, walked silently Gian Giaun 
and Gambini. The same sorrow, 
the same desire for revenge united 
them. They were followed by about 
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fifty tenants and shepherds from 
their estates. The corrotto or funeral 
feast was held at Fortini’s house. 

That same night Gian Giaun 
went to knock at the door of the 
Paolesu’s dwelling. Esteban obeyed 
the summons after a few seconds, 
and stood before him underneath 
the portico. ‘Esteban Paolesu,” 
uttered the visitor in aloud and firm 
tone, “Beware thou, and let thy 
kinsmen beware. Paolo Gambini 
and Gian Giaun declare to you 
laven detta. 

Not another word was said be- 
tween these two men. On the mor- 
row Gambini and Gian Giaun re- 
turned to Ossano. Their first care 
after this announcement of hostilities 
was to strengthen and raise the 
palisades enclosing the house, to 
double the bars, and to make loop- 
holes through the shutters. 

At the same time that means of 
defence were organised, those of 
offence were especially prepared. 
Several trustworthy men, among 
whom figured conspicuously Beppo, 
the brigand, and Branco, the shep- 
herd, were told off to watch the 
proceedings of the enemy, and to 
keep Gambini acqnainted with their 
movements. One night Branco came 
hastily to say that on the morrow 
the five brothers were to proceed to 
divide among themselves the fanca 
or pasture lands, and the fields and 
meadows adjoining the wood, which 
had belonged to their uncle, and at 
whose death they had become the 
joint heirs. 

I will now quote Gian Giaun’s 
own words in continuation of the 
story. I was so struck by the min- 
gled expression of profound sadness 
and calm serenity with which his 
final confidential communication was 
delivered, that the terms he used 
remained engraved in my memory. 

“On the following day,” said lie, 
“ before sunrise Gambini, Beppo, and 
I came to the casofto, on the very 
spot where we are now. Not know- 
ing whether. the: Paolesu would ar- 
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rive with an escort, we posted four 
of our men in the grove of dwarf. 
oaks, telling them at the same time 
not to leave their retreat until we 
summoned them or they heard shots 
fired. We climbed to the roof of the 
casotto, from the contrary side to the 
one whence the Paolesu were ex- 
pected, and we laid down flat on 
our bellies. The roof was covered 
with tiles, and around it there was a 
ridge higher than the rest. That 
served to concealus, and even had our 
heads slightly overtopped the ridge, 
from a distance they would not have 
been distinguished from the tiles. 
At about five o’clock the five bro- 
thers appeared in sight, on the road 
to Monteleone. They were followed 
by two servants, armed with rifles, 
like themselves, and carrying with 
them some instruments for measur- 
ing land. They were seven men in 
all. Not suspecting that we could 
be aware of their movements, they 
deemed it useless to bring with them 
any further escort. When they 
reached the casoffo they alighted, 
and proceeded to fasten their horses 
to the rings in the wall. A few feet 
only separated us. We leant for- 
ward over the edge of the roof, and 
fired our pistols at them point blank. 
Three of the brothers fell, Fright- 
ened by this unexpected attack, the 
remaining two turned back. ‘They 
had not gone ten paces when they 
also dropped down. At the same 
time our men came out of the wood. 
Before this the two servants of 
Paolesu had remounted their horses, 
and taken to flight. We hastily 
glided down from the roof. 

“<The work is done,’ said Gam- 
bini. ‘So, Beppo, return thou 
quickly to Minutades, and eschew 
the road to Monteleone. Thou 
mightst run against some disagree- 
able customerson the way.’ Upon 
which Beppo lost no time. He 
leaped on one of the horses, and 
cantered to the hollow which led to 
the forest, where he would be quite ~ 
safe. I remained alone with Gam- 
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bini, who dismissed our men. He 
then coolly inspected each one 
of the five bodies to satisfy himself 
that the wound was mortal, and he 
returned towards me. ‘ Now, Gian 
Giaun,’ said he, ‘go back to Os- 
sano. The servants who fled did 
not see you, and our peasants will 
not betray you. You will not be 
troubled, and, moreover, you will 
find on my table a letter addressed 
to the procurator-fiscal of Alghero. 
If necessary you will produce the 
letter. Therein I relate all, the 
reason of Paolesu’s jealousy, and the 
particulars of Sercomin’s murder. I 
also state the revenge I proposed 
taking, adding that Beppo and I 
alone had formed the plan, and 
prepared its execution without your 
knowledge. This point has been 


settled with Beppo, who incurs no 
risks in his fastnesses, and who, 
moreover, were he caught, would be 
hanged all the same, a murder more 
or less.’ 

“T wished to reply, but he inter- 


rupted me. ‘As long as I Jive your 
father’s authority has devolved upon 
me. Therefore, I make no request 
to you. I give you my positive 
orders, With the letter addressed 
to the procurator-fiscal there is one 
for you. You will follow exactly the 
instructions I give you. And now, 
my son,’ added he, his voice slightly 
trembling, ‘embrace me and leave 
me alone.’ 

* Alone, and wherefore ?” I asked, 
with a secret apprehension, and 
strongly tempted to disobey hm. 

* * Look at me,’ said he,-holding 
out his hand. ‘ Has the vow I made 
to Efisa, and which I repeated pub- 
licly before Sanarés yet been for- 
feited? Does not one of those that 
killed Sercomin still survive ?” 

“As I was regarding him with 
astonishment, he said, in a voice 
that brooked of no reply, ‘Go, 
Gian—go, my son, I desire it.’ It 
was useless to resist. I embraced 
him, and left him with a heavy heart. 
I had hardly reached the wood when 
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I heard a shot. It was the conclu- 
sion of the tragedy. It was like 
the echo of the shot that disturbed 
the silence of the valley of Ossano 
on the night of the rgth April.” 

Gian Giaun had ceased speaking, 
and I was not much less overcome 
than he had been when receiving 
Gambini’s farewell. Night had ar- 
rived. I found myself overpowered 
by a superstitious terror, and it was 
a great relief when we started on 
the road to Villanova. Before leav- 
ing, Gian had turned once more to- 
wards the graves, raising his cap, 
and crossing himself. I hardly 
knew what to think of my com- 
panion, nor how to act towards him, 
He had related to me this terrible 
history with deep emotion, but only 
as if his feelings and not his con- 
science had been affected. ‘Though 
he had spoken of himself in the 
simplest manner, he evidently had 
the sincere conviction of having per- 
formed a high duty at the price of a 
painful sacrifice. I could not but 
wonder how a prejudice, founded on 
tradition, could turn from righteous- 
ness souls naturally of a noble and 
generous disposition, and I confess 
that I hesitated as to whether I 
ought to touch a hand imbrued in 
human blood. Reflection showed 
me that a man must be judged 
according to the standard of his 
country, and not of that of others, 
and that Gian Giaun never dreamt 
he had committed a crime, or had 
acted otherwise than as a man of 
honour was bound to act in the un- 
written code that obtained around 
him. 

Gian Giaun, though a prey to 
sorrow, was perfectly calm. I was 
far otherwise, the situation was most 
unpleasant. So I decided upon 
breaking a silence that was be- 
coming very embarassing to me. 

“ Have you never been troubled 
since the deaths of Gambini and the 
brothers Paolesu ?” inquired I. 

“No,” was the reply. Gambini’s 
etter to the procurator-fiscal turned 
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away all suspicion from me, and I 
was Gambini’s heir ; all the great in- 
fluence he exercised in the country 
fell into my hands. The poor love 
me, the carabineers salute me. I 
have never willingly hurt any one: 
I possess no enemies. The only 
foes my duty created for me are 
dead, and their family will not raise 
Za vendetta against me. “I am left 
quiet.” 

“T am left quiet.” There was 
infinite grief in these words uttered 
by a young man endowed with a 
warm heart, and an affectionate dis- 
position, and who, notwithstand- 
ing his vast possessions, was left 
utterly alone in the world, and was 
more desolate and forlorn than the 
poorest of his goatherds. 

“ And what of Beppo ?” said I. 

“My uncle Gambini requested 
me in his will to hand him five 
thousand crowns, so that he might 
obtain elsewhere a livelihood more 
in accordance with the manner of 
our days. Beppo had hitherto 
always refused the offers of help 
made to him by Gambini when 
alive : in this instance also he wished 
to refuse, and I experienced the 
greatest difficulty to make him alter 
his decision. He is now in Africa 
waiting an amnesty which may 
enable him to return home, and 
spend his last days in hunting 
quietly in the forest of Minutades. 
I hope now you will come and stay 
at my house. 
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“You told me, Gian, that in Sar- 
dinia the hospitality that is once 
accepted must not be disdained the 
second time. I am, therefore, en- 
gaged with Fortini. 

“ Fortinihasleft the country—were 
you not aware of it? About six 
months ago his nephew, who had 
settled in South America, came on 
a visit. He fell in love with his 
cousin, whom he married, and the 
whole family went to reside in Buenos 
Ayres,” 

My stay with Gian Giaun was 
very brief, and not longer than abso- 
lutely needed by circumstances. In 
vain I endeavoured to soften the 
pangs of the grief that was eating at 
his heart. It was only then that I 
learnt from a stray word or casual 
sign that Gian had passionately wor- 
shipped Efisa. His love he had 
never revealed to mortal soul. To 
obey a sense of duty, he had been 
willing to give up her he loved to 
another. ‘So obey the same sense 
of duty, and from respect to his 
father’s memory, he had killed men 
he did not hate, and now the struggle 
was over, but life, and love, and 
youthful aspirations were all dead 
within his bosom. 

Before leaving, I proposed to 
Gian Giaun to take a trip on the 
continent with me. A gloomy smile, 
expressive of hopeless despair, was 
his only answer. 

Fz 
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THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF PRESIDENT GRANT. 


THE intellectual calibre and cha- 
racter of the chief magistrate are 
matters that concern every man in 
a country; and as President Grant 
has been elected to govern America 
for another term, the subject under 
hand must be of interest to other 
nations. Under the American form 
of government, the President, com- 
bining as he does the principal 
functions of sovereign and of prime 
Minister, possesses greater power 
than any constitutional monarch in 
Europe ; and even the autocrats of 
France and Russia hardly exert more 
influence than the head of this na- 
tion while the administration lasts. 
Despite, then, the fact that American 
institutions are in reality both demo- 
cratic and republican, the personal 
peculiarities of the President be- 
come of vast importance to his 
countrymen. And not his moral 
qualities alone ; for however excel- 
lent and honest, however energetic, 
self-reliant, and industrious he may 
be, he must also, as the chief of a 
great nation, possess a great intellect. 
Without this, his energy may be 
misdirected, his self-will become 
mulish obstinacy, his industry be 
thrown away ; or, with all the honesty 
and purity in the world, he may 
come under the dominion of more 
vigorous elements, and so the real 
meaning of an election may be as 
little known after an inauguration, 
as if that election had never oc- 
curred. 

The moral traits of U. S. Grant 
are tolerably well understood by the 
country, and a belief in them un- 
doubtedly did very much towards 
renewing his tenure of power ; but 
there existed in some quarters in 
America a mistrust of his intellectual 
eeainy, an uncertainty as to whether 

he possessed the faculties necessary 


in a statesman, especially at so deli- 
cate and dangerous a crisis as that 
through which this nation has passed. 
The characteristic reserve of the 
man, his persistent shrinking from 
self-assertion, his sedulous avoidance 
of display of any sort, have con- 
tributed to this anxiety ; for Ameri- 
cans, of all people, are least used to 
this reserve. ‘The man who asserts 
himself gets credit with them, at least 
for a while, and he who never thrusts 
himself forward, who hardly assumes 
the place to which he is entitled, 
much less pretends to favour beyond 
his deserts, is very apt to be taken 
at his own estimate, and find no one 
to drag him out of obscurity. Un- 
less one proclaims, “‘I am a great 
man !” the world is sometimes a long 
while in finding out whether he is 
really great or not. 

We propose a somewhat careful 
analysis of Grant’s most prominent 
intellectual traits, for the sake of 
discovering whether he possesses 
those peculiar faculties which alone 
can guide and govern a great country 
successfully. It is difficult, however, 
in any case, to draw the line between 
the moral and the intellectual pecu- 
liarities, to say where the former end 
and the latter begin, what is ex- 
clusively will and what is exclusively 
intellect. The physiologists have 
not yet determined whether the 
brain is a mass of mere matter, or 
the seat of the soul; the psycholo- 
gists are uncertain ‘about the in- 
fluences of temperament ; the phi- 
losophers differ when they attempt 
to map out the various and delicate 
divisions of character ; one trait runs 
into another so subtlely that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, always to 
trace the line of demarcation. This 
is especially true in the case of 
Grant. In him the moral peculiari- 
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ties are so strongly developed, that 
to a casual observerthey overshadow 
the intellectual traits ; and they un- 
doubtedly affect and modify them 
We shall, therefore, not attempt in- 
variably to discriminate, but, while 
bestowing more attention upon the 
peculiarities which absolutely belong 
to the domain of the intellect, shall 
not hesitate to touch upon those that 
lie even beyond the boundary-line. 
It may, therefore, perhaps, be bet- 
ter to begin our discussion with a 
consideration of the qualities which 
are most readily affected by the will, 
and from these proceed by degrees 
to the purely intellectual. Any one 
who should attempt a portrait of the 
President would assuredly begin by 
speaking of his firmness, his sim- 
plicity, his patience, his energy, and 
probably of his magnanimity and in- 
tegrity. Doubtless all these quali- 
ties originate in character, considered 
as distinct from intellect ; doubtless 
Grant might possess all these with- 
out any extraordinary intellectual 
powers ; but it would be extraordi- 
nary if he did. Nature does not 
often bestow such an array of moral 
traits upon a man, without adding 
some corresponding intellectual 
gifts. He who should display these 
characteristics strongly marked would 
be an extraordinary person, in any 
event, and almost certain to employ 
even moderate talents unusually 
well. It is, however, far more natu- 
ral to suppose that such traits them- 
selves are in some degree the results 
of intellectual qualities ; that firm- 
mess proceeds in a measure from 
clearness of judgment, that simplicity 
Originates in wisdom, that patience 
is far-sightedness, that magnanimity 
results from a wide view of affairs, 
that courage comes from the con- 
sciousness of power. ‘These cer- 
tainly are fair deductions, especially 
if we can ascertain that all the in- 
tellectual qualities, on which the 
moral ones may be said to be based, 
are exemplified in an equally re- 
markable degree. 
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Let us examine into this. Let us 
see when these traits in Grant have 
been most conspicuous, and ascer- 
tain whether it is probable that they 
were then mere exertions of will, 
unconscious displays of character, 
and not, in truth, absolute efforts of 
intellect. Grant’s firmness, it is no- 
torious, was always conspicuous in 
the shock of battle, where, as events 
multiplied, he became more deter- 
mined, until, at the crisis of the 
fight, when things looked blackest, he 
was most resolute, and selected that 
moment for some extraordinary and 
crowning effort by which to secure 
what he had been all along aiming 
at. Now this is either a bull-dog 
tenacity, a sheer incapacity for per- 
ceiving or appreciating danger, or 
such an absolute clearness of judg- 
ment, and such an ability to detect 
the critical moment, to comprehend 
and control all the conflicting and 
confusing circumstances, as amount 
to talent of the highest order. We 
all saw, during the late civil war, how 
often it happened, that men who 
possessed undoubted personal cou- 
rage, and in calmer moments dis- 
played a tolerable judgment, became 
confused in the emergency, or lost 
their presence of mind entirely on 
the battle-field. While they acted 
as subordinates they were successful ; 
they would carry out the orders of a 
superior at every hazard: but give 
them a supreme or an independent 
command, and they shrank from 
responsibility, or were overwhelmed 
by it. Commanders vacillated and 
delayed and failed, not for lack of 
courage, but for lack of just that sort 
of firmness which depends'‘on clear- 
ness of judgment,—on a certainty 
that you are doing the right thing, 
and that nothing better can be done, 
—and which therefore never allows 
its possessor to waver in his inten- 
tions, or suspend his efforts. 

Look at the long persistency of 
President Grant, while he lay in 
the weary trenches around Peters- 
burg, enduring not only the dangers 
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and trials of war, but the hostile 
clamours of the impatient North, and 
refusing to accept Halleck’s advice 
when Early appeared before Wash- 
ington, and the former chief of the 
army urged that Grant should aban- 
don his campaign, and return to 
save the capital,—was this a purely 
physical trait, dependent solely on 
nerve or temperament? Or did his 
resolution proceed from the well- 
poised judgment of a man that could 
be disturbed by no events, confused 
by no tumult, swayed by no repre- 
sentations, because all the while he 
saw success in the future, through 
clouds that hid it from the rest of the 
world ? 

Take, again, the firmness mani- 
fested by Grant in his long contest 
with Andrew Johnson ; his persistent 
silence under the strongest provoca- 
tion to speak; his reticence during 
the Presidential campaign. In all 
these instances he went counter to 
the advice of many who considered 
themselves wise, and on whose 
fidelity he himself reposed ;—in all 
these instances, the event proved 
his judgment correct, and his course 
the best possible under the circum- 
stances. Is it probable that this 
remarkable and constant clearness 
of judgment was an accident, and 
that the firmness had no relation to 
the judgment, but was a characteristic 
which would have been just as fully 
displayed had the judgment been 
wavering or incorrect? ‘Those who 
know Grant intimately say that his 
firmness is not exerted in trivial 
matters ; that he is indifferent about 
many little things, that he yields to 
others often, when it is unimportant 
whether he yields ornot. He does, 
it is said, what his wife or children 
wish ; he complies with the sugges- 
tions or invitations of his friends, re- 
serving his indomitable firmness for 
the occasions when principle is in- 
volved, or great interests are at stake. 
A merely obstinate man would dis- 
play his obstinacy just as often on 
petty occasions as on great ones, 
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Andrew Johnson had, perhaps, as 
much firmness as Grant, but it is a 
quality which in him was combined 
with uncommonly bad judgment. 
He shut his eyes, and rushed on 
headlong, He was firm because he 
did not see or appreciate the diffi- 
culties in his way. Grant is firm, 
although he sees them, because he 
sees also how to overcome or re- 
move them. 

Another well-known peculiarity of 
President Grant is his simplicity of 
language and behaviour. He says 
the ‘most remarkable things in the 
fewest words ; he performs the most 
extraordinary acts amid unfamiliar 
scenes, in the plainest manner. He 
avoids pomp and show ; his conduct 
is invariably free from ostentation or 
the appearance of conceit. Now, it 
is easy to say that this all results 
from the habits of his early life ; or 
that he is silent because he has 
nothing to say ; that he is quaint in 
manner because he cannot be grand. 
Yet every one admits that the finest 
breeding is that which is least con- 
spicuous ; that the highest excellence 
in speech is terse simplicity. Be- 
cause a man is modest and simple 
by nature, it will hardly do to deny 
him credit for being so. It is quite 
possible that he continues so pur- 
To be simple as a second 
lieutenant, or as a leather-dealer, is 
one thing ; to be simple as general 
of a million of soldiers, or as Presi- 
dent of the United States, is quite 
another. Most men, whatever their 
natural unaffectedness, would find 
it extremely difficult to retain the 
quality at the extraordinary eleva- 
tion which Grant has reached, The 
simplicity he has been able to pre- 
serve, under his honours, may fairly 
be regarded as indicating a well- 
balanced mind, such as few possess, 
a judgment of men and a self-know- 
ledge which can result only from 
superior intelligence. 

Then, the magnanimity by which 
he has been characterised is easily 
resolved into the broadest statesman- 
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ship. It will be found always to 
have been exercised with a purpose, 
and not to be merely the instinct of 
anoble nature. At Donelson, where 
he allowed the rebel officers to retain 
their side-arms after the surrender, it 
was with the hope that such treat- 
ment would convince them that the 
government entertained no personal 
animosity, no desire to humiliate 
unnecessarily those with whom it 
was fighting ; for at that time Grant 
was not without the hope of a speedy 
termination of the war. At Vicks- 
burg, he paroled the garrison of over 
thirty thousand soldiers,—for which 
he was promptly rebuked by Hal- 
leck. But this was done with a de- 
liberate purpose. He hoped that, 
by spreading this vast number of 
dispirited men over the interior of 
the rebellious region, he would be 
able to demoralise those who yet 
remained unconquered. He treated 
them well, fed them with better food 
than they had known for months, 
and then turned them loose, to 
scatter discontent throughout the 
treasonable mass. 

In the most famous instance of 
his magnanimity,—the terms accord- 
ed to Lee at Appomattox Court 
House,—there can be traced a far- 
seeing statesmanship. The Rebels 
expected nothing ; they were com- 
pletely at the mercy of Grant. Lee 
had been out-marched, out-general- 
led, out-fought, surrounded. He had 
been pursued from Petersburg, by 
night as well as by day, with re- 
morseless energy: now a blow was 
dealt him on one flank, now on the 
other ; now his trains were destroyed ; 
now he was compelled to halt and 
face about to meet his conqueror ; 
till, bruised and mangled, and beaten 
down, he stopped at last in the 
Valley of the Appomattox, a hundred 
miles from Richmond. Here he 
found that he not only had an army 
in his rear, cutting off all return, 
but that a portion Grant’s infantry 
had absolutely outmarched his own 
soldiers hurrying forward in their 
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eagerness to escape. Directly in 
his front were Sheridan, Ord, and 
Griffin, while the mass of Meade’s 
army was close in rear. He was 
shut in on every side ; only the road 
leading to Lynchburg was left open 
to him, and that was not only im- 
practicable for artillery, but sonarrow 
that not half his troops could by any 
possibility escape. And so the army 
of North Virginia lay at the mercy 
of the conqueror. If Lee had not 
surrendered just when he did, his 
command must in a few hours have 
been annihilated. This, too, was 
the end of the war ; everyone felt it. 
A national officer said to a Rebel at 
Appomattox : “ You speak as if this 
army were all that is left of the Re- 
bellion.” ‘And so it is,” said the 
other ; “ no other Confederate force 
will hold out a day, since we have 
surrendered.” And then and there, 
with everything in his power, Grant 
offered to the men who had resisted 
him so long, the most generous 
terms that a conqueror ever accorded 
to a prostrate foe. 

He met Lee in a little farmhouse 
between the two armies, and near 
the front of each. The Rebel chief 
inquired what terms Grant meant to 
allow him, and the other replied that 
he should expect the surrender of 
all arms and munitions of war, but 
would parole the prisoners. Lee 
expressed great satisfaction at this, 
and proposed to sign the terms at 
once, if Grant would put them into 
writing. So Grant sat down, and 
with his own hand drew up the 
famous capitulation of Appomattox 
Court House. 

There was but one officer present 
with Lee ; with Grant were about a 
dozen. The national officers looked 
war-worn and soiled ; some of them 
had not undressed for a week; 
Grant did not even carry his sword. 
He had been hurriedly sent for by 
Sheridan a few days before, and rode 
off at once without any of the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war. 
Since then he had not found time to 
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eturn to his own head-quarters. 
But Lee was superbly dressed, with 
embroidered gauntlets and a costly 
sword. ‘The cause of this was ex- 
plained by a Rebel officer. Sheridan 
had burned all the enemy’s baggage 
train $a day or two before, and even 
thehighest officers could save only 
a}single suit of clothes ; of course 
they selected the best. Thus at 
Appomattox the conquered were 
vastly better clad than the con- 
querors. 

Grant, sitting without his sword, 
looked up from the table where he 
wrote, and saw Lee opposite, with 
his glittering scabbard. Up to this 
time no mention had been made of 
the side-arms of the Rebel officers, 
and according to the terms, as Lee 
accepted them, the formal surrender 
of swords might have been exacted. 
But Grant now inserted the stipula- 
tion that the officers might retain 
their side-arms, horses, and personal 
property. Lee did not know this 
till he put on his spectacles to look 
at the paper, after Grant had handed 
it to him. He at once expressed 
great satisfaction, and remarked, 
“ This will have a very good effect.” 
Afterwards he asked : “ How about 
the cavalry men in my army. They 
own the horses that they ride.” 
Grant looked again at the paper, and 
replied : “The terms do not allow 
them to retain their horses.” Lee 
then also re-examined the paper, and 
returning it to Grant admitted that 
the horses were included in the 
stipwation of surrender. Where- 
upon Grant said : “I wil! not change 
the terms of the surrender, General 
Lee, but I will instruct my officers 
who receive the paroles to allow 
your men to retain their horses, and 
take them home to work their little 
farms.” Lee again declared that the 
effect of such magnanimity would be 
excellent. 

Now the question is, whether all 
this generosity proceeded simply 
from goodness of heart, or whether 
it was not also the wisest and 
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broadest statesmanship. Grant be- 
lieved (as he has himself avowed) 
that, by giving Lee’s army such 
generous terms, he should make it 
impossible for any other Rebel force 
to remain in the field ; for, as soon 
as the troops elsewhere felt as- 
sured that after surrender they 
would neither be hung nor im- 
prisoned, they would refuse to bear 
arms fora day. If he had thought 
and acted differently, the war might 
have lasted a year longer. More 
than a hundred thousand organised 
men were still in the field; they 
could not perhaps have been kept 
together as an army, but they could 
have scattered to the mountains of 
North Carolina, or hidden among 
the swamps of the farther South; 
they could have formed partisan 
bands, and disquieted the entire re- 
gion that had been in rebellion, 
obliging the government to maintain 
large forces to subdue them, and in- 
creasing vastly the expenditure of 
life andtreasure. All this he hoped 
to avert, by announcing at once that 
the defeated Rebels need fear no- 
thing for life or liberty on account 
of any purely military acts they had 
committed. 

And the immediate event proved 
the justice of his reasoning, The 
Rebels made haste to yield all they 
had fought for. They gave up 
slavery ; they relinquished the idea 
of secession ; they asked for pardon ; 
they had no hope of retaining their 
property: many of them expected 
exile, and believed their old political 
rights forfeited. The day after Lee 
surrendered, every high officer of his 
army visited Grant to thank him for 
the terms he had allowed. They 
talked then with humility and grati- 
tude. Lee himself had a long con- 
versation with Grant, and spoke 
earnestly of his desire that the Re- 
bellion should cease. ‘The remain- 
ing rebel forces surrendered as 
rapidly as the formalities could be 
arranged. In two months no hostile 
soldier in the territory of the Union 
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remained in arms. The rebels not 
only gave their paroles, but volun- 
teered to take the oath of allegiance 
to the government they had sought 
to destroy. 

That there came a change after 
this, in their sentiments and be- 
haviour, is known; that partisan 
bands, two years afterwards, were 
formed, that life became insecure at 
the South, that former rebels were 
insolent and blatant once more, is 
notorious. But this was not the 
fault of Grant’s policy, Another, by 
misfortune, came into greater power 
in civil matters, and to the unwise 
and injudicious administration of 
Andrew Johnson are due the results 
that Americans deplore. 

For with Grant’s magnanimity 
there has always been united a fixed 
determination to secure that for 
which he fought. He was never 
lenient until the enemy was con- 
quered ; and the records of his 
career will be searched in vain for 
evidence that he ever was willing to 
abandon or endanger any of the 
principles or results of the war. The 
same man who was so merciful at 
Vicksburg, whose clemency at Ap- 
pomattox is world-renowned, gave 
Sheridan the famous order to lay 
waste the Valley of Virginia. It was 
from no weak-hearted amiability, no 
maudlin tenderness, that his lenity 
proceeded, but from the broadest 
scanning of possibilities, from wise 
judgment of events and men, as well 
as from a generous humanity. When 
this fact is recognised, his magna- 
nimity, like his courage and sim- 
plicity, appears as an intellectual 
quality. 

There are, however, other decided 
peculiarities of the President which 
are in no way traceable to a moral 
origin. His insight into character, 
his power of controlling and direct- 
ing large bodies of men, the marvel- 
lous promptness and correctness of 
his decisions at critical moments, 
his ability to clothe his thoughts in 
terse and apposite language, are all 
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traits of a purely intellectual type. 
None of these is more universally 
recognised than his knowledge af 
character. The generals who be- 
came famous under him, who after 
himself did the most towards termi- 
nating the war, were all of his own 
selection and in great measure owed 
their rise to him. Sherman was under 
a cloud when Grant took command of 
all the armies; but the first demand 
of the new chief was that the govern- 
ment should place Sherman at the 
head of the Western forces. Mr. 
Lincoln demurred; General Halleck 
doubted. They thought the com- 
mand too great to entrust to this 
soldier, untried by any such respon- 
sibilities; but Grant insisted, and 
the opposition ceased. Grant, in- 
deed, since the battle of Shiloh, 
where he first saw Sherman’s great 
qualities displayed, had never waver- 
ed in his confidence and admiration. 
He persisted, whenever he had the 
opportunity, in giving Sherman im- 
portant commands ; and the result 
was the famous Atlanta campaign, 
and the never-to-be-forgotten march 
to the sea. Sheridan’s name was 
almost unknown at the East, when 
Grant placed him in command of the 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. 
Grant declared then that Sheridan 
would make the most splendid 
cavalry officer of the war, Winches- 
ter and Five Forks, and many 
less famous but still brilliant fights, 
afterwards endorsed his judg- 
ment. 

But Grant not only possesses the 
faculty of judging men whom he has 
known long and intimately, he has a 
keen insight into the immediate mo 
tives of mere casual acquaintances. 
He detects at once the objects of 
those who strive to flatter or cajole 
him. Although he sits so silent, 
apparently unobservant, or bent 
only on preventing any betrayal of 
his own opinion, he is all the while 
observing closely ; he is measuring 
the man he talks with, who perhaps 
at the very time considers Grant a 
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dull and sluggish character. In a 
word or two he will describe a cha- 
racter, in the shortest sentence show 
an exact appreciation of motives and 
purposes and plans, and he exhibits 
at times a rare felicity of language. 
His words generally come slowly, 
but they are always to the point, 
and when analysed his speech often 
proves eloquent. His despatches 
abound in terse, significant expres- 
sions, like the response to Buckner : 
“No terms other than an uncon- 
ditional and immediate surrender 
can be accepted. I propose to 
move immediately upon your works.” 
“T propose to fight it out on this 
line, if it takes all summer,” is his- 
torical. “ Let us have peace,” utter- 
ed by the army, became the watch- 
word of a party. His letter to An- 
drew Johnson on the removal of 
Sheridan is alive with earnestness ; 
and his remarks to President Lin- 
coln, upon receiving command of 
the armies, are a model of chaste 
and manly eloquence: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I accept the commission with 
gratitude for the high honour con- 
ferred. With the aid of the noble 
- armies that have fought on so many 
fields for our common country, it 
will be my earnest endeavour not to 
disappoint your expectations. I feel 
the full weight of the responsibilities 
now devolving on me; and I know 
if they are met, it will be due to those 
armies, and above all to the favour 
of that Providence which leads both 
nations and men.” 

Take, again, the short speech he 
made when he received the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency: “I shall 
have no }olicy of my own to enforce 
against te will of the people ;’—a 
sentimen’ full of wisdom and patrio- 
tism, anc at the same time the se- 
‘ verest po sible rebuke of the Presi- 
dent, wh strove so hard to force 
his policy upon an unwilling people. 
At Gale 1, when his election was 
announce |, he proclaimed: “ The 
responsil) lities of the position I feel, 
but accep. them without fear ;” while 
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in his inaugural address are opinions: 
worthy to become maxims of public ° 
and international law. The truth is, 
few men who call themselves orators 
have made better or more effective 
speeches than he who has made so 
few, who never speaks till he has 
something to say, but who upon due 
occasions always has something to 
say that is pertinent and forcible. 
For in this thing Grant is extremely 
like a man of genius. His wisdom, 
or courage, or whatever power he 
possesses, never deserts him at a 
crisis.{ JThen all his faculties are 
brighter than at any other time. In 
battle he was superb ; his manner is 
slightly intensified, but his action is 
neither hurried nor delayed. An 
officer comes up with news of im- 
mense importance. Grant turns 
round instantly, but composedly, 
and directs: “Send Burnside to 
support Hancock.” “Order Sher- 
man to move at once on the enemy,” 
Information is brought that requires 
thirty thous@nd men to march ina 
certain direction. He gives the order 
at once, without consulting any one. 
On the night after the battle of 
Five Forks, Grant sat outside of his 
tent, about twenty miles west of the 
James, waiting for news from Sheri 
dan. ‘He sat wrapped in the soldier’s 
blue overcoat, which he wore in that 
campaign. Two or three staff officers 
were near, gathered round a camp 
fire in the wet woods. ‘Two had re- 
mained all day with Sheridan, so as 
to report to the General-in-Chief the 
result of the fight at the earliest mo- 
ment. One of them had already re- 
turned, bringing word of sticcess,—~ 
how complete was not yet known. 
Finally, the other arrived with a full 
report from Sheridan. He was in 
great excitement, having ridden hard, 
ten miles or more, from the field of 
victory. Five Forks was won. 
Grant listened calmly, only now 
and then interrupting the officer to 
ask a question, When all was told, 
he rose, without saying a word, en- 
tered his tent, where a candle flick- 
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ered on the table, invited no one to 
join him, but wrote a despatch in 
sight of the officers outside, and gave 
it to an orderly. Then, coming out 
to the fire again, he remarked,—as 
calmly as if he were saying, “ It is 
a windy night,”—“I have ordered 
an attack all along the lines to-mor- 
row at daybreak.” When one re- 
members what that meant,—how 
many such attacks had been made, 
and often with little result; in what 
light the North had come to regard 
these assaults upon fortified works ; 
how disastrous repulse would have 
been at that juncture to Grant, with 
a part of his army ten miles away,— 
the promptness of the decision can 
be better appreciated. But Grant 
felt that the hour and the oppor- 
tunity had arrived ; he had that in- 
tuitive sympathy with his soldiers 
which every great commander feels ; 
he knew that they must be inspired 
by Sheridan’s victory as much as the 
Rebels would be depressed; and 


now was the time to take advantage 


of this feeling, and make the final 
assault. At four o’clock next day, 
the works of Petersburg were carried. 

This promptness of decision never 
failed him in battle. Sudden emer- 
gencies often arose, but he was 
always ready forthem. ‘The famous 
movement at Donnelson was the 
inspiration of a moment. Grant 
came upon the field when everything 
seemed lost ; the Rebels had driven 
back his troops two miles. The 
men were raw and scattered ; they 
went to Grant, and told him that the 
Rebels had come out with haver- 
sacks, as if they meant to stay out 
and fight for days, Grant instantly 
perceived the significance of this 
apparently simple fact. He ordered 
the haversicks of several prisoners 
to be examined; they were dis- 
covered to be filled. “Then they 
mean to cut their way through ; they 
have no ilea of staying here to fight 
us. Whichever party first attacks 
now will win, and the Rebels will 
have to be very quick if they beat 
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me.” He ordered an immediate 
assault by his left, at a point where 
no fighting had yet occurred, and 
where the Rebels were unprepared. 
The assault succeeded, and Fort 
Donnelson was won. This faculty of 
turning what looks like defeat into 
brilliant victory, of seizing the critical 
moment in a long and fierce en- 
counter, of deciding in the thickest 
heat of battle, when the slightest 
error brings irremediable disaster— 
this Grant possesses in an extraordi- 
nary degree. It is not so common 
as to be mere common sense. 

He exercises the like faculty in 
civil affairs. The readiness with 
which he thinks the right thought at 
the right time has already been ad- 
verted to. He is not a fluent 
speaker, but when from any cause 
he becomes excited, his thought gets 
full utterance. Andrew Johnson 
attempted, six years ago, to drive 
Grant out of the country. It had 
become apparent that the General 
of the army was not a follower of the 
President in his reactionary course. 
Mr. Johnson had sought to compel 
Grant to order troops into Maryland 
immediately before a State election ; 
but Grant’s tact and skill had de- 
feated his purpose. Then Johnson 
determined to rid himself of his 
powerful subordinate. He foolishly 
hoped to find Sherman more pliable 
than Grant, and he knew that, if 
Grant were sent out of the country, 
Sherman would command the army. 
Congress was about to meet, and it 
was necessary to act promply, for 
emergencies might arise in which 
the. use of troops would be all-im- 
portant to the President’s schemes, 
So Grant, who, from the close of the 
Rebellion, had been constantly 
urging the President to take more 
decided steps to insure the evacua- 
tion of Mexico by the French troops, 
was approached with what it was 
hoped would prove a tempting bait. 

The President first sounded him 
in conversation, saying he wished 
Grant to goon a diplomatic mission 
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to Mexico, in conjunction with the 
minister to that country. Grant at 
once detected the object of the 
President, and declined the mission. 
Johnson, however, insisted, and 
Grant still declined, the second time 
in writing, although the President 
had only addressed him orally. 
After this, Grant was summoned 
to a Cabinet meeting, where his in- 
structions, already printed, were read 
aloud by the Secretary of State, 
without any reference to Grant’s 
previous refusal. He at once, in 
the presence of the entire Cabinet, 
declared his unwillingness to leave 
the country on such an errand. 
Johnson was roused by this per- 
sistent opposition to his wish, and 
abruptly asked the Attorney-General 
whether there were any reason why 
Grant should not obey—whether the 
General of the army could not be 
employed upon a diplomatic service. 
Grant at once started to his feet, 
and exclaimed—“ Mr. President, I 
can answer that question without 
appealing to the Attorney-General. 
I am an American citizen, have been 
guilty of no treason or other crime, 
and am eligible to any civil office to 
which any other American is eligible. 
But this is a purely civil duty to 
which you would assign me, and I 
cannot be compelled to undertake 
it. Any legal military order you 
give me, I will obey ; but this is civil, 
not military, and I decline the duty. 
No power on earth can force me to 
it.” The plotters were electrified 
and made no answer : and Grant, in- 
stead of resuming his seat, quitted 
the room. He was not sent to 
Mexico. On this occasion he spoke 
fluently enough, and none can fail 
to perceive the cogency of his utter- 
ance or the terseness of his expres- 
sion. Yet he must have been un- 
prepared. He could not have fore- 
seen the exigency. But the same 
ity that so suddenly prompted 

¢ assaults on Petersburg and Don- 
nelson inspired the language and the 
argument that baffled the President. 
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The exactness with which he drew. 
the delicate line between the civil 
and the military duty, in this case 
reminds us of his career as Secretary 
of War. No statesman, no prac- 
tised politician, ever entered upon . 
a more difficult task. He had 
at that time avowed his disapproba- 
tion of Mr. Johnson’s policy, had 
shown it by acts as well as words— 
acts and words completely under- 
stood by the President. He had 
earnestly opposed the removal of 
Mr. Stanton, yet he was ordered to 
take Mr. Stanton’s place in the 
Cabinet of the man whose adminis- 
tration of the government he heartily 
condemned. Many whose good 
opinions he most valued, and with 
whose politics he was in closest 
sympathy, disapproved his action in 
entering the Cabinet ; none of those 
who censured him most but will now 
admit the wisdom of his course. 

He succeeded for a long while in 
repressing many of the President’s 
most violent attempts to thwart 
Congress and evade the law ; and was 
even able at the same time to extort 
praise from his hostile chief for the 
vigour of his purely administrative 
action. Holding the double office 
of General-in-Chief and Secretary- 
of-War, besides being the most popu- 
lar man in the country, his power 
was enormous, almost rivalling that 
of the President; yet he came to 
no open rupture with Mr. Johnson, 
until he insisted, in conformity with 
law, on laying down one of his great 
offices. Certainly the sagacity and 
tact shown in all this are traits that 
no man of ordinary ability displays. 
They indicate a fineness of intellect 
for which unthinking observers have 
failed to give lim credit. 

He had evinced the same sagacity, 
the same faculty of preserving a 
straight and even course amid pecu- 
liar difficulties, and often before. 
His whole behaviour previous to 
entering on the duties of Secretary- 
of-War, and during the earlier por- 
tion of the long contest between Mr, 
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Johnson and Congress, was such as 
mone but a man of great political 
talent could havedisplayed. A sol- 
dier, he was plunged into the most 
complicated civil affairs ; a subordi- 
nate, he was made almost inde- 
pendent of his superior; in a re- 
public, he was intrusted with dicta- 
torial power; he was directed to 
govern a hostile, though conquered 
people, and he was obliged to do 
this in direct opposition to the de- 
clared wishes of his legitimate com- 
mander ; he had also to deal with an 


ignorant race just emerging from sla- 


very, at the close of a civil war; he 
was approached by men of all par- 
ties and characters,—implored, ad- 
vised, coaxed, threatened, by turns ; 
yet he succeeded in persuading all 
of his desire at least to do right ; he 
was able to postpone for a while the 
final outbreak of the quarrel between 
the President and Congress, to show 
the former the respect due to his 
office, and at the same time to obey 
the laws which compelled him to 
oppose the President’s policy. It is 
not possible that this could have 
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been accomplished by a man pos- 
sessing merely good intentions, 
steadiness of purpose, and excellent 
common sense. 

But there is still another field in 
which President Grant has given 
evidence of extraordinary mental 
powers. This evidence is found in 
the great combinations of his stra- 
tegy during the last year of the civil 
war, 

It is the intellectual qualities which 
we have seen so conspicuously dis- 
played in the General that are most 
in demand in the President. Clear- 
ness of judgment, knowledge of 
character, sagacity and tact in deal- 
ing with men, broad views of affairs, 
prompt intelligence in unexpected 
and pressing emergencies, ability to 
control numerous and vast and com- 
plicated interests, so that not: cnly 
the success of each may be assured, 
but that each success shall directly 
contribute to the success of all. 
These, it must be admitted, are the 
intellectual components of a charac- 
ter fitted to govern a great nation. 


PHANTOMS. 


A SENSE of weariness 


Gathering strength as the sad years creep by, 
Creates grim cares from which I fain would fly, 


And makes life pleasureless. 


I am the victim of a phantom sprite 
That ever jeeteth in the warm sunlight 
Between the splendour of the skies and me. 


My day is twin to night, 


Things that I know exist I cannot see 
And wizard Fancy working in his cell 
Peoples my path with shadows and sombre shapes of hell. 


II, 


Hope with her “ flattering tale ” 
Comes at glad intervals to my rapt ear, 
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Murmuring messages I love to hear,’ 

A little streak of golden sunlight falls 
Merrily upon hamlets, pleasantly over halls. 
I hear the sweep of the fisherman's oar, 

And I see his wife as she stands at the door, 
Shading her eyes the better to pursue 

- Over the waters blue 

His liquid passage to the gleaming shore. 
Then cometh kindly dew 

Under my eyelids, and my pulses glow. 

But fadeth soon away this fairy show, 

And the thin shadow of a dying year 
Glooms out upon my gaze over a waste of snow. 


III, 


The stars that once were friendly eyes to me 
Have lost their beauty and their power to please. 
I am as one athirst who walks by seas 

With not a spring for leagues along the sand. 

I wander grasped by an invisible hand, 

That loves to lead me into dangerous places. 
Where is the happiness of human faces ? 

That wondrous light of love which I could see, 
Dancing, a child upon my mother’s knee, 

Or later when I strayed by mountain rills, 
Laughing and talking with a friend who sleeps, 
Cold amidst Highland hills 


Glossy with winter frosts and white where snow lies deep. 


IV. 


Shadows that come and go, 

With scarce an interval of light between, 

Lie dark across the earth even in her virgin green. 
Where Spring walks scattering through the vale primroses, 
And to the song of birds inclines her ear of snow, 
Yet is not hope extinct within my breast. 

Once from the cold hard rock did waters flow, 
Smote into music by the wand of Moses : 

I will be firm and patient, true and kind ; 
Perchance some gentle hand may yet unbind 

The painful fillets from my throbbing brow 

A voice melodious*soothe my heart to rest. 

A loving tongue bid me rejoice and smile. 

Oh that my fancy fools me not ! Meanwhile 

I sit where others smile a cheerless guest. 


R, C. F. Hannay, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE STORY RECOUNTED BY MR. DAWKINS. 


“] THINK you know, sir, that my 
mother was left a widow, with two 
children ; my sister Matilda, who is 
a cripple, poor thing! and myself. 
My father, who was not the best of 
husbands, though he, loved my mo- 
ther very well in his way, and no 
doubt wished to treat her kindly, 
left her and her children almost 
destitute ; and my mother set herself 
to gain a living as a dressmaker, and 
by renting a house and letting it 
out. 

““ Well, sir, I am not going to tell 
you all about my mother’s struggle 
to support herself and us, nor about 
the different people who have lived 
in our house with us: but shortly 
after we had moved into our present 
place in the Liverpool Road, and 
that is to say, sir,a few months after 
I first came as clerk into your office, 
an old gentleman who saw the card 
in our window, came to look at the 
apartment—it was a back furnished 
bedroom, and, finding it was cheap, 
at once took it. My mother, who 
is very particular about her lodgers, 
asked him for a reference ; but he, 
after seeming a little fidgetty, said 
he had come from the country, and 
had no friends in London to whom 
he could refer. He, however, offered 
to pay his rent in advance; and as 
he seemed plainly enough to be a 
gentlemen, we let him have the 
room without further question. ~ 

“There was from the first some- 
thing about him which impressed us 
a@s very curious, and different from 
the other gentlemen who had lodged 


with us—he kept himself so exclu- 
sively to himself. He never sat 
with us except when he took his 
meals, and then seemed very glad 
when they were over, and he could 
get away into the seclusion of his 
own room. He did not appear to 
have any regular business to attend 
to, though he went out generally of 
a morning, but not at any regular 
hour. He did not like to talk about 
himself, though he had evidently 
seen a good deal of the world, and 
Matilda says that he once told her 
he had just come from abroad. He 
dressed very shabbily, though he 
always managed to look a gentle- 
man, despite his common clothes— 
we knew he was often very short of 
money, and suspected that he fre- 
quently had but little to eat for his 
dinner: though he contrived to pay 
his rent, and never suffered more 
than a couple of weeks to run un- 
paid. 

“* My mother thought Mr. Green— 
that was the name of our mysterious. 
lodger—was a gentleman who had 
seen better days, and she got it into 
her head that he was one of those 
canvassers with books, who go round 
from house to house soliciting your 
subscription to somebody’s edition 
of the Bible, vr Constitutional His- 
tory of Englaird; and there was no. 
getting her to teink he was anything 
else. Though how this idea ever 
entered my mother’s mind, or what 
reason she had for maintaining it 
there, except the general shabbiness 
and broken-down aspect of our 
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lodger, and the fact that very often 
he went out with a parcel under his 
arm, I could never ascertain. 

“Well, sir, women are women all 
the world over—iuat is to say, they 
are very curious about other people’s 
affairs ; and when they think any- 
one has got a secret which he doesn’t 
want anyone else to know anything 
about, they will never rest until they 
have ferretted out the mystery, or at 
least until they fancy they have 
ferretted it out, which comes to 
about the same thing. ‘Tilly and 
my mother got looking over his box, 
I believe, and popping into his room 
when he didn’t expect them, and 
asking him all sorts of questions by 
way of a trap to catch him ; but they 
could never make out much about 
him. 

“One day in early spring, he 
came home from the City, or where- 
ever he had been—he said the City ; 
and complained of feeling very weak 
and sick. We thought he had been 
half-starving himself lately, and many 
is the meal, sir, which I have divided 
and sent up half of it to him with 
my compliments, and so forth, when 
I have come home from Moorgate 
Street at night. Next morning he 
could not get out of bed. My 
mother went to him and asked him 
if she could do anything, and if he 
did not think she had better send 
to the doctor. 

“ He grew almost savage, ill as he 
was. 

** «The doctor—d—— the doctor ; 
I have no money tu pay him if he 
comes, he burst out. Then a 
minute afterwards he buried his face 
in his hands, and burst into tears. 

“* Mrs. Dawkins,’ he said, ‘ food— 
good food and peace of mind would 
be the doctor I am most in need of.’ 

“** Anything I can do for you, sir, 
or Tilly, or my son, I am sure we 
will with pleasure,’ my mother said, 
for she is a good-natured soul, sir, 
and is a great deal too easy with 
her lodgers, and has been imposed 
upon too often ; and she sent out at 
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once and got a nice mutton chop, 
and made him some tea with a little 
brandy in it, though he had not paid. 
his last week’s rent. 

“He seemed very grateful, and 
my mother says the tears were stand- 
ing in his eyes as he presently spoke 
to her. 

“¢ Good God, ma’am,’ he said, in 
a tremulous voice, ‘no one to see 
me, the poor miserable wretch I am 
now, would ever suppose I had seen 
better days, and had been by birth 
a gentleman.’ 

“*My mother answered that any 
one could see that. But he seemed 
to take no heed of the remark, but to 
be lost in a reverie. 

“««T have some friends who could 
help me, and who would do so, I 
think, if they knew I was ill and in 
poverty,’ he remarked, after a pause. 
‘I will write to them to-morrow, if I 
don’t feel any better.’ 

“He had a very restless night, 
and was rather delirious; and the 
next morning I went to fetch our 
doctor to see him. He asked me, 
being then more quiet and com- 
posed, if I could take a letter for 
him into the country. I told him 
that I could not very well be absent 
from my business, but that I dare 
say the young man who keeps com- 
pany with our Tilly would be very 
glad to do anything for him. 

“* Can he be depended upon,’ 
Mr. Green asked, anxiously. 

“*Oh I am sure he is as honest 
a fellow as ever lived,’ I answered, 
wondering at his caution. 

“Ask him to call upon me at 
once, please,’ our lodger said, after 
a little hesitation. ‘I will have a 
note written for him, if I am strong 
enough to hold a pen.’ 

“TI called on Tom Blythe—that is 
the name of Tilly’s young man—on 
my way to business, and told him 
the circumstances, and he readily 
undertook to be the means of exe- 
cuting any commission our mys- 
terious lodger might require per- 
formed, 
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“T found out afterwards, when the 
succeeding events caused me to take 
a deeper interest in the affair, that 
Mr, Green gave my mate a little 
note, which he was to deliver at a 
village near Brighton, called Barns- 


“*To whom was the note 
addressed?’ interrupted Moreton, 
eagerly. 

“* To a young lady named Deane 
—Miss Mabel Deane.’ 

“* Hah! Then checking himself, 
Moreton requested Mr. Dawkins to 
resume the thread of his narrative. 

“My friend was particularly re- 
quested to deliver the note into the 
hands of the young lady herself,’ the 
latter went on ; ‘and he was, to en- 
deavour, if possible, to deliver it 
without being perceived by anyone 
else. If the young lady asked him 
any questions about the writer, he 
was to tell her all he knew, and to 
impress upon her how anxious her 
correspondent was to see her. 

“ All this I have ascertained my 
friend performed. He has told me 
that he found the young lady at the 
address, and gave her the note which 
she read, and which appeared to 
distress her considerably. His 
praises of that young lady’s beauty 
I can myself endorse, for I saw her 
the very next morning but one. 

“It was a Monday morning—I 
recollect it well. Just as I was 
about setting off to the City, a cab 
drove up to the door; the cabman 
asked for Mr. Green, and a young 
lady, the most beautiful I think I 
have ever seen, sprang out of the 
carriage. 

“ My mother says the young lady 
threw herself into the arms of Mr. 
Green, and burst into tears. They 
were closeted together in Mr. Green’s 
room for some time. When she 
came away she desired my mother 
to take care of the old gentleman, 
and to let him have whatever was 
mecessary. She slipped a couple of 
sovereigns into my mother’s hand, 
and we suspect she had given a 
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further donation to the old gentle- 
man himself. 

“Well, though my mother and 
sister were very anxious to learn 
something about the beautiful young 
lady who had visited us, and tried 
several times to get Mr. Green to 
talk about her, they could never 
succeed in getting him to talk about 
her. Yet he seemed very proud of 
her beauty and style, and asked us 
all several times if we didn’t think 
she was a very lovely girl. 

“This young lady, Miss Deane, I 
think I have stated was her name, 
came two or three times to our 
house to see the old gentleman 
during his illness, and on every 
occasion we have reason to believe 
she left money, either with him or 
for him ; and this went on for two or 
three weeks : and after that, though 
the young lady did not come per- 
sonally to the house, she frequently 
wrote to him, as we know from the 
postmark of the letters being that of 
Barnsley. 

“Soon after this happened the 
curious circumstances which have 
led me to relate to you the history, 
as far as I knowit, of our mysterious. 
lodger. 

“One evening soon after I had 
arrived home from business, and was. 
eating my dinner, a double knock 
came at the street door, and upon 
Tilly answering the summons, it 
appeared to be a gentleman, who 
wanted to see the furnished apart- 
ments we had to let, the card of 
which was hanging in the parlour 
window. 

“ He was a young man, and evi- 
dently a gentleman. 

“My mother, who showed him 
over the place, says he did not 
appear to take much interest in what 
she told him; and said that it was 
not a question of money with him 5 
if he took the apartments, and was 
satisfied with them, he would pay 
liberally, and probably remain with 
us for a permanency. Then turning 
suddenly upon her— 
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“* Have you any other lodgers?’ 
he demanded. 

“My mother’s heart sank within 
her—for she thought this would be 
an insuperable objection ; and she 
was afraid he would decline. 

“* Well, sir,’ she said, ‘I have a 
widow lady in the first floor who has 
been with me a good many years, 
but she is the quietest creature in 
world.’ 

*** Oh, that is of ‘no consequence 
at all, Mrs. Dawkins, ‘I am rather 
partial to the widows, particularly, 
my dear madam, if they are at all 
like yourself.’ 

“And my mother said he ga e 
her such a look as made her almost 
in love with him, 

“* Have you any other lodgers, 
my dear madam?’ he asked, quite 
in a careless sort of a way. 

*** Only one other, sir, and he is 
very rarely at home, and is a very 
quiet gentleman, poor man.’ 

“* Hah, a gentleman?’ said the 
other, sharply. 

“* Ves, sir, an old gentleman,’ my 
mother replied. 

“*And why do you call him 
‘poor man,’ may I ask ?” 

“*Why, sir, simply because I 
think he és poor, though he has seen 
better days, as anyone with half an 
eye can plainly tell.’ 

“The stranger laughed pleasantly. 

“*Dear me, how interesting— 
has this gentleman—what did you 
say his name was ?—been with you 
long ?” 

*** No, sir ; and his name is Green, 
though I wasn’t awares, sir, -that I 
had said it was anything,’ my mother 
answered, getting rather suspicious 
of her companion’s curiosity. 

“ The gentleman’s manner at once 
changed, and he began talking about 
his own apartments again. 

“* The fact is, Mrs. Dawkins,’ he 
said, ‘I am from the country. I 
don’t know that I shall be long in 
town, but, at all events, I will take 
pe apartments for a week certain. 

shall be a good lodger ; for I may 
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very likely, not pass a couple of 
nights in the house, as I have friends 
in London,’ 

“He laughed, paid his deposit, 
and slept there that night. 

“Next morning he got asking 
again about Mr. Green. He seemed 
exceedingly anxious to know every 
mortal thing about him; who he 
was, where he came from, and what 
his business was. And as my mother 
could not supply him with much in- 
formation, and was disinclined to 
supply him with very much if she 
could, his curiosity was not entirely 
gratified. But of all things, this 
gentleman, who passed under the 
name of Jones, was most solicitous 
to learn whether our mysterious 
lodger ever had any visitors. 

“*My mother informed him that 
a young.lady came occasionally to 
see him. 

“¢ A young lady ! indeed !” ejacu- 
lated the other, looking up with a 
flash of the eye which betokened 
especial interest. ‘What can an old 
fellow like that have to do with 
young ladies. These old men, Mrs. 
Dawkins, are often worse than the 
young ones.’ 

“My mother was about to make 
some indignant retort as to the 
respectability of the favourite lodger 
and of the young lady in question, 
when Mr. Jones went on making 
inquiries about Miss Deane, for my 
mother let out the young lady’s 
name. 

“‘ He seemed to want to know the 
connection that existed between the 
girl and the old man; despite my 
mother’s indignant protests, he ap- 
peared to have made up his mind 
that the connection was an immoral 
one. 

“Mr. Jones came round to his 
lodgings two or three times, but never 
slept there. On the last occasion 
he saw Mr. Green in the passage as 
the latter was returning home. He 
made no remark, nor did he speak 
to’that gentleman. He asked my 
mother casually if that was the gentle- 
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man who lodged in the house, and 
on my mother answering in the affir- 
mative he began whistling some tune 
in a loud tone, and pacing the room 
as though he were hatching some 
scheme in his mind. After that day 
day he never returned to our house, 
and I have never seen him till this 
night.” 


*** And what do you conclude was 
the object of Mr. Atherton’s visit to 
your house ; of his assuming a ficti- 
tious name ; and of his anxiety to 
learn the history of your mysterious 
lodger?” Moreton demanded, when 
his clerk had brought his narrative 
to a close. 
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“That, sir, is what puzzles me. 
I thought—indeed, we all thought— 
he was a detective in disguise, and 
that our lodger had been committing 
some crime, for which he was about 
to be apprehended. I think he cer- 
tainly knew the young lady, at all 
events.” 

“ Of that I can assure you, Daw- 
kins,” Moreton returned quietly ; 
“that young lady is known per- 
sonally both to him and to my- 
self.” 

By this time the arrival of a client 
in the office put an end to the con- 


.versation. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN HYDE 


A MAN who has suffered a heart- 
bereavement acts generally some- 
thing like a dog, who, being set to 
watch a stick or a bundle, suddenly 
finds the object he has been left in 
charge of, has been stolen while his 
head was turned ;—he naturally goes 
smelling about, with a very dismal 
countenance, in every place where 
he fancies the treasure may be found. 

So it was with Moreton, notwith- 
standing the transparent perfidy of 
Mabel ; notwithstanding the mystery 
in which that lovely but heartless 
girl’s life was enshrouded ; and not- 
withstanding his own philosophical 
resolutions to tear her image from 
his heart ; to think of her no more, 
except with scorn and detestation ; 
to be cynical in regard to all women 
for the future, and henceforth to de- 
vote his life to business and the 
acq:.siuon of wealth for its own 
sake; he too often found himself, 
when the labours of the day were 
over, wandering in those haunts and 
localities where he had met her in 
other days, and in which he still 
might very likely see her sometimes 
now—now that she had achieved her 
triumph in making a brilliant match 





PARK, 


—even though it were at the sacrifice 
of her happiness and reputation. 

Thus it was that often on the sum- 
mer evenings he would find himself 
rambling about Hyde Park, amidst 
the throng of gaping wonder-mongers 
at the fashionables in the “ drive,’ or 
the dashing equestrians in the“ Row.” 

Not that the objects which were 
chiefly of interest to them were of 
any mortal account with him. What 
did he care that the Princess of 
Wales was driving backwards and 
forwards that afternoon ; or that the 
fascinating Marchioness of Hastings, 
with her unfortunate young husband 
by her side, was but that day pre- 
viously to set off southwards to the 
forthcoming ‘ Goodwood.” The 
Princess was simply an interesting 
girl, with a pale face and a blue para- 
sol, and the Marchioness a sprightly 
lady with a pink parasol ; and Mabel 
Gray, who was pointed out to him 
in the “ Ladies’ Mile,” a girl with a 
prettier face than either—prettier, 
perhaps, because he thought there 
was something in that popular young 
lady’s features which reminded him 
of Mabel Deane—or at least the 
name was like it ! 
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But there was one that evening, 
for whose prancing steed his eye 
scanned that course of trodden tan 
with an eagerness which surpassed 
even that evinced by the. multitude 
for their beloved and gentle Princess ! 

Moreton had learned that Mabel 
and her husband were intown. He 
saw his quondam friend, Atherton, 
now and then, when that gentleman 
came to his office to make some 
arrangements as the renewing of bills 
which approached maturity, and so 
forth. Sometimes they met at the 
Club, though this was infrequently 
the case. From Atherton, as well 
as from other scandalous purveyors 
of the on dits of society, Moreton 
gleaned that though Mabel was the 
idol of her good-natured, though he 
wasinclined to think, rather simple- 
minded husband—though she was the 
queen of her coterie, the central ob- 
ject of admiration and envy with that 
fashionable throng into which More- 
ton never cared to enter now—though 
all those luxuries which wealth could 
purchase were at her command, 
all those distinctions which rank 
could secure were hers—though the 
ambition which had prompted her 
to gain by her grace and beauty, 
and at the sacrifice of her honour 
and self-esteem, had been gratified — 
though she was again restored to her 
throne of fashion, again the Belle of 
Belgravian drawing-rooms,—she was 
not happy. On dit—that malicious 
imp! would have it, that poor Sir 
Harry Vernon was what is vulgarly 
termed terribly henpecked ; that Sir 
Harry was sometimes vexed-by his 
wife’s extravagance and coquettries 
with his friends and acquaintances, 
and that occasionally the happy pair 
wrangled considerably. 

One cay, a mutual friend of the 
baronet’s and Moreton’s, in conversa- 
tion with the latter at the Club, confi- 
dentially disclosed that recently there 
had been a fierce quarrel between 
the husband and wife, and that they 
had not been for a week past on 
Speaking terms. It was known that 
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Sir Harry gambled, and some friends 
whispered that he had taken to drink- 
ing desperately of late. Moreton’s 
friend expressed his belief that the 
baronet had something on his mind 
—some terrible secret, in regard to 
his wife’s conduct perhaps, which 
made him so moody in the day, and 
drove him to the billiard-rooms and 
dissipation at night. 

It was with all this knowledge, 
and all this suspicion of evil of which 
he had no knowledge as yet ; and 
still with a burning desire at his heart 
to see the girl he had loved so fondly 
once more, that Moreton stood lean- 
ing over the rails in Hyde Park, 
watching the gay equipages roll 
backwards and forwards along the 
drive. 

In one of them, an open barouche, 
were two ladies and a couple of 
gentlemen. Moreton could not at 
first see the faces of these ladies, yet 
his heart bounded in his breast spon- 
taneously at the first glimpse of the 
pink parasol. Instinct told him, 
that girl whose face it shaded was 
Lady Vernon. 

And the gentlemen? The man 
who should have been the guardian 
of the wayward and ambitious girl 
was not there by her side, It was 
only for a moment that Moreton had 
time to glance at anyone in the car- 
riage, except at Mabel herself, yet that 
brief glance informed him that one 
of the gentlemen, whose head was 
bent towards Mabel’s ear, as in 
earnest causerie, was Moreton’s quon- 
dam friend, William Atherton. 

Moreton loitered about the park 
that evening in the hope once again 
to see that carriage pass. It did 
not, however, return ; and when dusk 
grew on, and the throng of spectators 
became a few isolated groups, and 
only a vehicle here and there passed 
along the drive, when the sun had 
set amidst the thick foliage of Ken- 
sington Gardens, he turned with a 
sigh homewards. 

His heart was filled with sadness 
and apprehension of the fate which 
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awaited the beautiful girl, whom he 
had loved with such strength and 


“purity, and with all the refined fer- to think. 


OnE evening about this time, More- 
ton having returned home to his 
apartments at Bayswater rather 
earlier than usual, was comfortably 
enjoyinghis tea and Daily Telegraph, 
and composing himself for an even- 
ing’s cozy reading, when his land- 
lady came bursting into the room to 
announce a visitor. 

“Who is he? What is he like ?” 
inquired our hero, a little fretfully at 
being disturbed. 

“He says his name is Sergean 
Harrison, sir; and he looks like a 
walking-stick with ferret’s eyes.” 

“Ask him to walk in, if you 
please.” 

And the intelligent member of 
the force was ushered in accord- 
ingly. 

“ Well, sergeant, take a seat.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ Have you come to tell me again 
how inefficient is your organisation 
in detecting crime. Is it another 
failure ?” 

“No, sir. I think it is a success 
this time,” said the sergeant, with a 
complaisant smile ; and a glance at 
the tea-table, which seemed to imply 
that a slight refection would not be 
altogether displeasing to the official 
stomach, 

“« Come, then, tell me all about it, 
sergeant. Have you had tea ?” 

“ Well, sir, I can’t say that 1 have. 
I called at your office in Moorgate- 
street, and finding you had just left, 
I thought I would come after you, 
and let you know all I have to com- 
municate.” 

“Then draw up to the table, ser- 
geant, and help yourself; or, per- 
haps, you would sooner have a glass 
of spirits?” 

“Spirits, sir; well, thank you. I 
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SERGEANT HARRISON AGAIN. 
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vour of his maturer years. What 
would that fate be? He shuddered 


can’t say that tea is much in my line, 
I think just a wee drop of gin, if 
you have it handy. Thank you— 
there’s plenty! Well, sir, I think 
I can tell you now who had those 
bank-notes of yours at last.” 

“Hah! Who wasit?” ejaculated 
Moreton, eagerly. 

“ About a fortnight ago, one of 
the notes that had been stopped at 
the Bank was presented through a 
private banker for payment. The 
authorities, of course, detained it, 
and furnished us immediately with 
information of the fact. Instantly I 
set about making inquiries, and fol- 
lowing up any clue which the note 
itself might disclose. 

“TI found it had been passed 
through the firm of Glyn, Mills, and 
Co., and bore several endorsements 
and dates subsequent to your own. 
Amongst them that of a firm signing 
themselves Fiirst and Van Voight, 
the immediate holders of the note, 
and who had paid it into Glyn’s 
along with several cheques, and a 
small amount of cash. 

“ Fiirst and Van Voight were re- 
spectable Hamburg merchants, car 
rying on business in Austin Friars. 
I had no difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with Mr. Van Voight, and 
upon acquainting him with the fact 
that I was a detective officer, em- 
ployed in tracing the robbery of 
certain bank-notes, one of which had 
passed through the hands of his firm, 
he very courteously volunteered to 
furnish us with every information in 
his power. 

“ A search through the souches of 
their banker's payment forms, and 
then through theircash-book, enabled 
them to trace that the note in ques- 
tion had come into their possession 
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through their branch establishment 
at Hamburgh, which had made them 
a few days previously, a considerable 
remittance in English money and 
bills of exchange. 

“*We shall be happy to write 
* to our Hamburg house and make 
inquiries as to how this note came 
into their possession, if by doing so 
we can in any way further the ends 
of justice,’ Mr. Voight remarked ; 
‘at the same time, this is all the 
information we are at this moment 
able to supply until we communicate 
with the other end.’ 

“T thanked him, but replied that 
I deemed the most expeditious and 
certain course to pursue, would be 
for me to go over to Hamburg my- 
self, without delay ; and I requested 
him kindly to furnish me with a note 
of introduction to his partner over 
there. To this he at once agreed, 
and courteously gave me some valu- 
able information as to the means by 
which, if necessary, I could place 
myself in communication with the 
Hamburg police. 

“ Accordingly, on the following 
morning I started by the General 
Steam Navigation Company’s fine 
steamer, the “ Castor,” and arrived 
at my destination in due course. 

“‘T had but little difficulty in dis- 
covering the well-known establish- 
ment of Messrs. Fiirst and Van 
Voight. Mr. First was not within 
when I called; but I remained in 
the office until a tall wiry gentleman 
with spectacles and a thorough 
German with good-natured coun- 
tenance, came in. This was Mr. 
Moritz Fiirst, a very gentlemanly 

ung man, who at once took a deep 
interest in my mission, and ex- 
pressed himself very willing to assist 
me all in his power. 

“T at once put myself into com- 
munication with the Hamburg police, 
and, meantime, Mr. Moritz Fiirtz 
had, after a great deal of difficulty, 
discovered that this identical note 
had, along with another one for a 
similar amount, been paid into their 
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cash in exchange for Hamburg 
money, by a young Dutchman in 
their own employment, whose name 
was Van de Vooste. 

“<The question now arises, how 
did the money come into his pos- 
session? and that is a question 
which he shall answer himself,” 
said my new acquaintance warmly. 
‘This, sir, is a matter which is of 
interest to myself and my firm per- 
sonally. I do not like the idea of 
having a clerk in my employment 
who passes stolen property through 
the firm’s cashier. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you for bringing this 
matter under my notice. 1 will cer- 
tainly see it sifted to the bottom.’ 

“‘ He was about to place his hand 
on the office bell, and to summon 
the young man at once into his 
presence. By a hasty gesture, how- 
ever, I hindered him. 

“* Let us exercise all caution, my 
dear sir, I beg. Has this young 
fellow been long in your employ- 
ment ?” 

“«* About four years.’ 

** And his character ?” 

“*Good. At least I have never 
seen or heard anything against him 
to warrant a suspicion of his honesty. 
It is that which surprises me.’ 

“* Has he any bad companions 
that you-are aware of ?” 

“*T donot know much of his pur- 
suits in private life. He is a good 
clerk, and has a shrewd head for 
business. Most young men in Ham- 
burg have freer notions of morals 
than you Englishmen sanction ; but, 
I repeat, so far as I am aware, he 
has always proved perfectly honest.” 

‘* By my advice nothing was imme- 
diately said to the young fellow to 
show that he had any suspicions of 
him. Mr, Fiirst, however, contrived 
to call the youth into the room on 
some pretext of business ; and so I 
had an opportunity of scrutinising 
him ; and though I did not under- 
stand the language in which the 
brief conversation between himself 
and his employer was carried on, 
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yet there was something pleasant in 
his voice, and also in his face, 
which wore a frank and manly look, 
quite inconsistent with the phy- 
siognomy of a swindler or a thief— 
at least, according to my English 
experience. 

“An intelligent official of the 
Hamburg police, to whom I related 
the circumstances of my case, later 
in the day, made inquiries as to the 
life and private habits of the young 
Dutchman ; and from him I gathered 
that the young fellow was gene- 
rally speaking steady and quiet, that 
he occasionally visited the gaming 
tables, but not frequently, and that 
his companions were chiefly in the 
same sphere of life as himself. 

“*Tt is my belief that, whoever 
may be guilty in this affair, it is not 
that young Dutchman,’ I ventured 
to state. 

“ Mr. Fiirst interpreted my remark 
to the Hamburg official, and then 
informed me that that person was 
of the same opinion as myself. 

“**T trust you may be right, from 
my heart,’ added Mr. First. ‘I 
should be very sorry if my confi- 
dence in Van de Vooste should 
become shaken. What steps do 
you propose to take ?’ 

“*To ask him to step into this 
room ; to tell him point blank that 
we suspect him of having stolen the 
property, and to demand an explana- 
tion from him as to how the notes 
came into his possession.’ 

“*You do not speak German ?” 

“*T do not.’ 

“Some foreign gibberish then went 
on between the merchant and my 
brother detective; and then the 
former, turning to me— 

“We will do what you suggest,” 
he said, and rang the bell. 

“* Ask Mr. Van de Vooste to step 
this way,’ he added to the lad who 
answered the summons. And in the 
course of a minute the young Dutch- 
man entered the room. His prin- 
cipal pointed to a seat, and the 
voung man, with a look of wonder 
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at the three of us, sat down in 
silence. 

“ A longaltercation then took place 
in a language I could not under- 
stand; but it was plain, from the 
energeticmanner in which the usually 
phle,matic Dutchman gestured with 
his hand, and the high tones of his 
voice, that he was protesting with all 
his might against the accusation of 
the crime imputed to him. 

“ Presently, the merchant, turning 
again to me, recounted in brief the 
gist of the young man’s statement, 
which was to the following effect :— 

** About a month or so previously 
Van de Vooste had applied to the 
firm for his usual annual holiday, 
and leave having been granted him, 
he went to Wiesbaden, where some 
relatives of his resided ; indeed, they 
were in some way connected with 
the gaming-houses there. During 
his stay at Wiesbaden he made ac- 
quaintance with a young English- 
man, who was likewise residing at 
one of the Wiesbaden hotels. 

“They met each other on several 
occasions at the roulette-tables and 
at the gardens. A sort of intimacy 
sprang up in consequence of some 
little service which the Englishman 
was able to render. Upon one oc- 
casion, when the two gentlemen had 
gone out for a lengthy ramble into 
the country, and they had called at 
a house in one of the outlying dis- 
tricts for refreshment, the English- 
man had discovered, on putting his 
hand into his pocket, that he had 
lost his purse. His pocket-book 
was, however, safe; and from it he 
produced the very identical Bank 
of England note of which he, Van 
de Vooste, was suspected to be the 
thief. The Englishman appeared 
much annoyed at having no cash, 
and in an off-hand kind of way had 
requested Van de Vooste to change 
the note for him. This the young 
Dutchman (who was, from his com- 
mercial education, well acquainted 
with English money), having in- 
spected the note, and found it to be 
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a genuine one, had immediately 
done. He had afterwards, to oblige 
his newacquaintance, cashedanother 
bank-note for a similar amount ; and 
the Englishman took leave of him, 
and quitted Wiesbaden a few days 
before himself. He had never heard 
of his guasi friend since they bade 
each other adieu. 

“Upon his return to Hamburg 
Van de Vooste had obtained Ham- 
burg maney in exchange for the 
English note from the cashier of the 
firm, who had required the young 
man’s signature on the note. ‘The 
money had then found its way 
to England in the regular course ; 
and this was all that Mr. Van de 
Vooste could explain of the whole 
transaction. That he was perfectly 
innocent of any criminal act or de- 
sign, he protested with many ve- 
hement gestures and gutteral asseve- 
rations; and though I could not 
understand them, I at once acquitted 
him in my own mind of any guilt, 
and he was allowed to leave the 
office, while his principal, my fellow 
police officer and myself, finished 
our consultation. 

“To be brief, we were unanimous 
in our conclusion that Van de Vooste 
had been the victim, and not a crmi- 
nal party to the designs of the real 
thief, and that the next step to take 
was to trace out the antecedents of 
the Wiesbaden Englishman, and then 
track his flight from the German 
gambling-houses. 

“ Having thanked my Hamburg 
friends for the information they had 
afforded me, and the interest they 
had taken in the affair, I proceeded 
to Wiesbaden. I sought out the 
hotel at which Van de Vooste ap- 
prised me, he believed, his English 
acquaintance had stayed, I searched 
the list of visitors, and found the 
name of one John Robinson, which 
Van de Vooste had informed me was 
the designation by which his friend 
was known. 

“Let it suffice, I soon satisfied 

myself of these facts; that John 
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Robinson was an Englishman ; fhat 
he had come to Wiesbaden by him- 
self; that he had remained there 
about three weeks, and that he stated 
his intention of going thence to 
Paris ; that, in fact, his actions had 
so far borne out this expressed in- 
tention, inasmuch as his luggage was 
labelled to Paris, and that he had 
been conveyed to the station of the 
railway which would take him there 

“Now, I had formed my hypo- 
thesis who this mysterious English- 
man could be. From diligent in 
quiries of the waiters and others, I 
endeavoured to obtain a description 
of him, which should coincide in 
some respects with the personal de- 
scription I had received from Van 
de Vooste. It was amusing, though 
perplexing, the different versions I 
received as to the personal appear- 
ance and characteristics of the object 
of my search, 

“* Do you recollect a certain Mr. 
Robinson, who was staying here a 
short time ago?’ I would inquire of 
the gargon, whose memory I en- 
deavoured to refresh with the pre- 
sentation of a franc. 

“* Robinson? Robinson? Ah, 
oul, monsieur, parfatement bien! 
Monsieur Robinson—he had the 
figure a little short !’ 

“ Another gargon would recollect 
him as being rather tall. One 
would say he was stout, another 
thin; one that he was dark, another 
fair. All, however, were perfectly 
ready to take the fees and to furnish 
information, real or fictitious, that I 
was willing to pay for. And all 
spoke with wonderfu  |yol ulility de 
claring how great was their affection 
for Mr. Robinson ; because Mr. Ro- 
binson was an Englishman, and 
Englishmen were always so liberal 
with their purse ; though, I may re- 
mark parenthetically, that I have 
heard the same individuals impre- 
cating the name of an Englishman 
when they thought my back was 
turned. 

“Now, to whom did my hy- 
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thesis at this time point? You 
Son in what direction my suspicions 
went when the case was first placed 
in my hands. My first opinions 
were now more than modified ; they 
were completely changed. 

“In a word, the conclusion I had 
now come to was that the man who 
had stolen your pocket-book with 
the Bank of England notes, and his 
own accepted promissory-note of 
hand, was no other than one who 
passed in the highest society as a 
gentleman,—who was, in fact, a 
baronet’s only son and heir, J. 
William Atherton !/ 

“Finding that I could trace the 


THE SAME 


Tue worthy Sergeant here paused 
@ moment to sip the refreshment 
with which Moreton had taken care 
to provide him; and then having 
cleared his throat by a cough preg- 
nant with significance and import- 
ance, proceeded to take up the 
thread of his story in the following 
words :— 

“The worthy old housekeeper 
who had charge of Mr. Atherton’s 
chambers, though as amiable as she 
was deaf, which is saying a great 
deal for her good nature, was plainly 
getting weary of the pertinacity with 
which I kept plying her with ques- 
tions. She was willing enough to 
give me every information in her 
power, not suspecting my official 
capacity ; but as her knowledge of 
Atherton’s movements amounted to 
nothing, I was fain to give the old 
lady up in despair, and had actually 
turned from the house when an idea 
struck me. I retraced my steps, 
and summoned the irritable old dame 
once more. 

“¢T am sorry, my dear madam, to 
trouble you,’ I began ; ‘but it is my 
duty to inform you that I am a de- 
tective police-officer.’ 

““* Good gracious, sir, we’ve done 
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proceedings of this sot-disant Robin- 
son no further than the German Spa, 
I at once made up my mind to re- 
turn to England, and endeavour to 
ascertain something of the move- 
ments in town of the man whom I 
suspected to be identical with this 
Robinson himself. 

“T will not trouble you with de? 
tails. From information I received 
I satisfied my own mind that my 
suspicions were correct. Atherton 
had left his residence several weeks, 
He had gone on the Continent, 
though I could not learn with cer- 
tainty where.” 


RESUMED. 


nothing wrong, I assure you,’ ejacu- 
lated the old lady, who compre- 
hended the drift of my assertion, 
which I had bellowed into her ear. 

** Do not alarm yourself, madam,’ 
I replied in a patronising tone. ‘ But 
from information I have received, 
I have reason to believe, the apart- 
ments you say have been occupied 
by this Mr. Atherton, are in reality 
held by a coiner and forger, of the 
name of Brown.” 

“* Lor’, sir! there isno one named 
Brown living here.’ 

“*That may be so. I regret to 
inform you, however, I must satisfy 
myself of that fact.’ 

““* What do you want to do?’ 

“*T must at least look at his 
rooms, and if I think necessary make 
a search.’ 

“* Gracious me, sir; a search for 
what ?” 

“*No matter, madam ; please to 
lead the way.’ 

“The old lady, trembling with 
fear, conducted me up-stairs, and 
showed me the rooms which Ather- 
ton had occupied. 

“Now, it must not be inferred 
that I really expected to find any- 
thing which would throw any light 
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either on the guilt of my quarry or 
of his recent movements, but my 
scheme, such as it was, began speedily 
to develop itself. 

My eye presently alighted on a 
photographic album lying upon a 
loo-table. I pounced upon this at 
once, and turning over the leaves 
stopped when I came to one which 
I suspected, from the description I 
had received, to be the cart-de-visite 
of William Atherton. 

“ «Now, can you tell me, ma’am, 
of whom this is the portrait?’ I in- 
quired, holding the book before the 
old lady’s eyes. 

“« There, sir, you are quite wrong,’ 
cried the dame, triumphantly, ‘if 
you think Acs name is Brown; for 
that is Mr. Atherton himself.’ 

“ ‘Oh, shat is Mr. Atherton, is it ?” 
I returned. ‘Well, then, ma’am, in 
that case I suppose I must acknow- 
ledge myself mistaken. I beg to 
apologise for having given you so 
much trouble, and will now wish you 
good morning. By-the-bye, should 
Mr. Atherton return, you need not 
say anything to him of my visit, as 
it might only occasion him annoy- 
ance. 

“T slipped a half-crown into the 
old lady’s hand, and then I took my 
departure, not, however, before I 
had mentally taken note of the pho- 
tographer who had taken the por- 
trait. His name was Bennett, and 
he lived somewhere in St. John’s 
Wood. 

“That very afternoon I walked 
over to St. John’s Wood, and found 
out a certain John Bennett, photo- 
grapher, without much difficulty. I 
had more trouble, however, in find- 
ing the negative of the carte de visite 
which I required, as I had not the 
number by which to identify it. 
After a great deal of searching, how- 
ever, and having glanced at some 
hundreds, I at last found the one I 
wanted. I requested him to take a 
couple of the cartes from it, and to 
furnish me with them with the least 
possible delay. 
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‘** How long is it since this por- 
trait was tiken ?’ I inquired. 

“Very recently, sir; about two 
months ago, I believe.’ 

“T thanked him ; and went away. 
In the course of a couple of days I 
received the two cards by post... I 
then wrote the following laconic 
note to Mr. Fiirst,fat Hamburg. 


“Dear Sir,—Enclosed you will 
find a carte de visite. Please to show 
the same to Mr. Van de Vooste; 
and let me know, by return of mail, 
whether he recognises the portrait. 

“T signed this epistle ; enclosed 
one of the carte de visites, and posted 
it. In three or four days I received 
the following short but most im- 
portant reply from my German 
friend. 


“ To Sergeant Harrison. 

“ DEAR SirR,—I have done as you 
requested. Van de Vooste imme- 
diately recognised the portrait as 
that of the Englishman from whom 
he received the bank notes—the 
guasi John Robinson, of the Wies- 
baden saloons. 

“T hasten to return you the por- 
trait, and to advise you of the result, 
hoping it may be of use in furthering 
the ends of justice. I foresee you 
are certainly on the true scent; 
which affords me the more satisfac- 
tion, as the investigation appears to 
clear away all imputation from Van 
de Vooste, in whom I feel some per- 
sonal interest. Yours truly, 


“Moritz Furst.” 


“It was, I believe, the very same 
evening of the day upon which I 
received this epistle, that having to 
be present at the Opera House in 
reference to another case in which I 
have been professionally engaged, 
whom should I see in one of the 
— boxes but Mr, Atherton him- 
self. 

“ He was talking earnestly with 
a lady whom I did not recognise, 
but whose great beauty immediately 
struck me. You may well believe I 
lost but little time in picking up any 
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information I could gather as to the 
proceedings of my man. I learnt 
that the lady in whose box he then 
was, was Lady Vernon ; and shortly 
afterwards a gentleman entered, 
whom I recognised as Sir Harry 
Vernon himself. 

“The next morning I ascertained, 
through sources of information at 
my command ; that Atherton had 
only returned to England within the 
last two days. I then pursued my 
inquiries, and traced him to Paris, 
where he had been stopping some 
little time ; and then step by step I 
traced him to Wiesbaden itself. In 
short, I have gathered up the chain 
of evidence against him, link by 
link ; and I have little doubt in my 
own mind that the evidence we now 
have, would be sufficient to convict 
him of the crime if you think fit 
to prosecute him. I know where 
William Atherton is to be found ; 
this night I can lay hand upon him, 
if you please. The future course to 


be adopted is for you alone to 
decide. 


My story is told.” 
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Sergeant Harrison ceased speak- 
ing, and folding his arms, waited to 
learn the decision George Moreton 
thought proper to make. 

“Do you believe that Sir Harry 
Vernon is an accomplice in this 
theft,” the latter demanded, after a 
pause. 

“T do not.” 

“He had the same incentive to 
the crime ?” 

“Not quite so; at all events we 
have no evidence against him.” 

“They have been very intimate.” 

“JT do not think they are excel- 
lent friends.” 

“Indeed! And why ?” 

The sergeant gave a peculiar look, 
but made no answer. 

“Sergeant,” said George, after a 
pause, “call upon me for my deter- 
mination to-morrow morning. I am 
harassed to make up my mind; 
but by then I will let you know.” 

Alas! the to-morrow often changes 
the course of our lives. 
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THE GREEK GODDESSES. 


** That heroic virtue 
For which antiquity hath left no names 
But patterns only, such as Hercules, 


Achilles, Theseus.” 


‘Tue Greek goddesses, like all other 
mythologic figures, have been very 
fully discussed, in all their less in- 
teresting aspects. Their genealogies 
have been ransacked, as if they had 
lived in our own cities. Their sym- 
bolic relations to the elements and 
to the zodiac, and to all physical 
phenomena, have been explored, as 
if there were to be an almanac made 
by their means, You will find in 
Max Miiler the latest versions of 
the ethical, the allegorical, and the 
historic interpretations. But all these 
unhappily omit the one element that 
gives to these fabled beings their 
human interest, since the personality 
is left out. It may be that the my- 
thologists think the view beneath 
them ; but it is hard to find an essay 
in any language which lays all these 
abstruser things aside, and treats 
these deities in their simplest aspect, 
as so many Ideals of Womanhood. 
But we must charitably remember 
that the Greek goddesses are rather 
new acquaintances, in their own pro- 
per personalities. Till within thirty 
years their very names had been 
merged for us in the Latin names, 
as effectually as if each married into 
a Roman family. It is only since 
the publication of Thirlwall’s Greece, 
in 1835, that they have generally 
appeared in English books under 
their own titles. With the Latin 
names came a host of later traditions, 
mostly foreign to the Greek mind, 


-and generally tending toward the 


trivial and prosaic. Shakespeare in 
French does not more instantly cease 
to be Shakespeare than the great 
ideals vacate their shrines when 
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Latinised. Jeanne d’Arc, in the 
hands of Voltaire, suffers hardly more 
defamation of character than the 
Greek goddesses under the treat- 
ment of Lempriére. 

Now that this defilement is being 
cleared away, we begin to see how 
much of the stateliness of polytheism 
lay in itsideal women. Monotheism 
is inevitable ; there never was a poly- 
theism in the world, but so soon as 
it produced a thinker it became 
monotheism after all. Then it in- 
stantly became necessary to say He 
or She in speaking of the Highest ; 
and the immediate result was a mas- 
culine Deity, and the dethronement 
of women. Whatever the advantage 
gained, this imperfection of language 
brought some alloy, since it is in our 
conceptions of Deity that we repre- 
sent what humanity should be. 

Look at the comparison from the 
point of view of woman. Suppose 
we were to hear of two races, in one 
of which all the recognised gods 
were men, and all womanhood was 
rigidly excluded from the divine im- 
personation, and assigned to mortal 
and humble existence ; while in the 
other, every type of God had an 
answering goddess, every heavenly 
throne held two, every grace and 
glory was as sublimely incarnated in 
one as in the other Whatever else 
we should say of the comparison, 
we should say that in the ideal, at 
least, woman was best recognised by 
the nation which still kept her on 
her throne. But among these woman- 
worshipping nations the Greeks stood 
pre-eminent, as distinct from the 
monotheistic nations of the world. 
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So obvious is the difference, it has 
been thought that Solomon and the 
kings of Israel, in associating the 
worship of Astarte with that of Je- 
hovah, had a confused desire to cor- 
rect this exclusive character. The 
Virgin Mother of the Roman Catholic 
Church is a more obvious yearning 
of the same instinct. 

For one, I cany truly testify that 
my first sublime visions of an ideal 
womanhood came directly from the 
Greek tradition, as embodied in the 
casts of antique sculpture in our 
museums. They seemed to repro- 
duce for me the birth of Athena; 
they struck upon the brain as with 
a blow, and a goddess sprang forth. 
Life will always be nobler for those 
early impressions. ‘There were the 
gods too in their grandeur ; the Zeus 
had his more than lion-like ma- 
jesty, but it was especially the Hera 
and Athena that suggested grander 
spheres. It was as if I had ascended 
Mount Olmypus and said, “ This 
then is a man ; that is a woman !” 

Afterwards I lived for some years 
in the house which held Retzch’s 
copy of the Sistine Madonna, said 
to be the best in existence ; I drank 
it in as a boy receives the glory of 
the first great picture he has seen. 
Is there in the universe anything 
sublimer than that child’s face? But 
the mother’s calm beauty still seems 
humble and secular beside those 
Greek divinities. Art makes in them 
the grander, though not the tenderer 
revelation. It is for this grandeur, 
as J maintain,—this, which can never 
be human nature’s daily food,— that 
we need turn to art. ‘That child is 
unhappy whose mother’s face, as it 
bends above him, wears not a living 
tenderness which Raphael could 
merely reproduce. But the resources 
of divine exaltation which form the 
just heritage of that mother’s soul, 
the child knows not till he sees them 
em odied in Greek sculpture. 

Other races have made woman 


beauuful; it was the peculiar glory 
of the Greeks that they made her 
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sublime. As Emerson says that this 
wondrous nation anticipated by their 
language what the orator would say, 
so their sculpture anticipated what 
the priest would dream. Quintilian 
says of Phidias’s lost statue of Athena 
that “its beauty seems to have 
added reverence even to religion 
itself, so nigh does the majesty of 
the work approach to that of the 
divinity.” 

I now speak of the ideal alone. 
Undoubtedly in ancient Greece, as 
in the modern world, the actual wo- 
man was disfranchised, humiliated, 
enslaved. But nations, like men, 
have a right to appeal from their de- 
gradation to their dreams. It is 
something if they are sublime in 
dreams. ‘Tried by that standard, the 
Greeks placed woman at the highest 
point she has ever reached ; and if 
we wish for a gallery of the feminine 
ideal we must turn to them. We 
must not seek these in the indecen- 
cies of Ovid, nor in the pearl-strewn 
vulgarities of Aristophanes, any more 
than we seek the feminine ideal of 
to-day in the more chastened satire 
of the Saturday Review, or the 
Spirit of ’76, We must seek them 
in the remains of Greek sculpture, 
in Hesiod and Homer, in the Greek 
tragedians, in the hymns of Orpheus, 
Callimachus, and Proclus, and in the 
Antholology. 

We are apt to regard the Greek 
myths as only a chaos of confused 
fancies. Yet it often takes very little 
pains to disentangle them, at least 
sufficiently to seize their main thread. 
If we confine ourselves to the six 
primary goddesses, it needs little 
straining of the imagination to see 
what they represented to the Greek 
mind. In their simplest aspect, they 
are but so many types of ideal wo- 
manhood, taken at successive epochs, 
Woman’s whole earthly career may 
be considered as depicted, when we 
portray the girl, the maiden, the 
lover, the wife, the mother, and the 
housekeeper or queen of home, 
These, accordingly, are represented 
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—to give both the Greek and the 
more familiar but more deceptive 
Latin names—by Artemis or Diana, 
Athena or Minerva, Aphrodite or 
Venus, Hera or Juno, Demeter or 
Ceres, and Hestia or Vesta. 

First comes the epoch of free girl- 
hood, symbolised by ARTEMis, the 
Roman Diana. Her very name signi- 
fieshealth and vigour. She represents 
early youth, and all young things 
find in her their protector. She goes 
among the habitations of men only 
that she may take new-born infants 
in her arms ; and the young of all 
wild creatures must be spared in her 
honour, religion taking the place of 
game-laws. Thus she becomes the 
goddess of hunters, and learns of 
her brother Phoebus to be a huntress 
herself. To her out-door things are 
consecrated, — dogs, deer, fishes, 
fountains, fir-trees, and the laurel. 
She is free, vigorous, restless, cold, 
impetuous, unsympathetic, beautiful. 
Her range of attributes is not great 
nor varied, but her type of character 


is perfectly marked, and we all know 
it. She stands for the nymph-like 


period of existence. She is still 
among us in the person of every 
girl of fourteen, who wears a short 
dress, and is fond of pets, and de- 
lights in roaming the woods with the 
brother. Let maturer womanhood 
be meditative or passionate, or 
proud, let others be absorbed in 
child or home, she goes on her 
free way, impatient of interference, 
prompt to resent intrusion. Ar- 
temis has the cold and rather crude 
beauty of this early girlhood ; her 
slender form and delicate limbs dis- 
tinguish her statues from all others, 
so that even when mutilated they 
are known at once. 

But it is a brief and simple epoch 
which Artemus represents. After 
early girlhood comes the maturity of 
virgin womanhood, touched by medi- 
tation, but not yet by passion. This 
the Greek mythology symbolises in 
Patias ATHENA. She is the riper 
Artemis, passing beyond her early 
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nymph-like years, and reaching the 
highest consummation that woman 
can attain alone. And so fascinating 
is this moment of serene self-poise, 
that the virgin Athena ranks in some 
respects at the head of all the god- 
desses. Beside her Artemis is un- 
developed, while all the rest have 
passed in a manner out of them- 
selves, have shared the being of 
others, and the responsibilities of 
love or home. Of all conceptions 
of woman ever framed, Athena most 
combines strength and loveliness. 
She has no feeble aspect, no rela- 
tion of dependence; her purity is 
the height of power. No compli- 
ment ever paid to woman was so 
high as that paid by the Greeks, 
when incarnating the highest wisdom 
in this maiden’s form, and making 
this attribute only increase her virtue 
and her charms. 

Hence at Athens—“ the Greece 
of Greece,” as the epigram of Thucy- 
dides calls it—she is reverenced 
above all deities, chief guardian of 
the most wondrous community of 
the world. Above the most magni- 
ficent gallery of art which the world 
has ever seen, because comprising 
the whole city, her colossal image 
stands pre-eminent, carved by Phi- 
dias in ivory and gold. The ap- 
proaching sailor’s first glimpse of 
Athens is the gleaming of the sun’s 
rays from her spear and shield; for 
her sacred olive-plant sprang from 


‘the earth when the first stone of the 


infant settlement was laid, and now 
the city and its name and its glory 
must be hers. 

And such renown is indeed her 
birthright. Born without a mother, 
directly from the brain of Zeus,—to 
bring her as near as possible to the 
creative intellect,—she inherits, be- 
yond all others, that attribute. She 
retains the privilege of that sublime 
cradle, and, whenever she bows her 
head, it is as if Zeus had nodded,— 
a privilege which he has given to 
heralone. That is ratified to which: 
Pallas hath bowed assent, says 
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Callimachus. Yet while thus falling 
but one degree below omnipotence, 
she possesses a beauty which is be- 
yond that of Aphrodite. Ifthe cow- 
herd Alexander (Paris) judges other- 
wise, it is merely the taste of a cow- 
herd, as the epigram of Hermodorus 
fearlessly declares, 

The busts of Athena seem always 
grave and sweet; never domineer- 
ing, like those of Artemis, nor lan- 
guishing, like those of Aphrodite. 
‘They are known from all others by 
the length of the hair, whence the 
Greek oath, “by the tresses of 
Athena.” In the descriptions, she 
alone is blue-eyed, to show that she 
dwells above all clouds, while even 
the auburn-haired Aphrodite, in the 
Iliad, has large black eyes. She is 
more heavily armed than the fleet- 
footed Artemis, and sometimes, for 
added protection, there are serpents 
clinging to her robe, while a dragon 
watches at her feet. This is the 
Greek Athena, transformed in Rome 
to a prosaic Minerva, infinitely useful 
and practical, teaching the mechanic 
arts, and the unwearied patroness of 
schoolmasters. 

But Athena’s maiden meditation 
is simply one stage in a woman’s 
life, not its completion. It is the 
intellectual blossoming of existence, 
for man or woman, this garlier epoch, 
* unvowed as yet to family or state.” 
But a career that seeks complete- 
mess pauses not here. When love 
touches and transforms the destiny, 
what then? 

Then comes the reign of APHRO- 
DITE, the beautiful, the wronged. 
Wronged, because human coarse- 
ness cannot keep up to the concep- 
tions of the celestial Venus, but de- 
grades her into a French J/orette, and 
fills story-books with her levities. 
How unlike this are the conceptions 
of Plato, whose philosophy has been 
called “a mediation of love.” Love, 
according to him, first taught the 
arts to mankind,—arts of existence, 
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arts of wisdom. Love insnires self- 
sacrifice ; he who loves will die for 
another. 

“Love,” he says, in his“‘ Banquet,” 
*‘is peace and good-will among men, 
calm upon the waters, repose and 
stillness in the storm, the balm of 
sleep in sadness. Love is author of 
soft affections, destroyer of ungentle 
thoughts, merciful and mild, the ad- 
miration of the wise, the delight of 
the gods. Love divests us of all 
alienation from each other, and fills 
our vacant hearts with overflowing 
sympathy. Love is the valued trea- 
sure of the fortunate and desired by 
the unhappy (therefore unhappy be- 
cause they possess not love) ; the 
parent of grace, of gentleness, of 
delicacy ;a cherisher of all that is 
good, but guileless as to evil; in 
labour and in fear,in longings of the 
affection, or in soarings of the reason, 
our best pilot, confederate, sup- 
porter, and saviour ; ornament and 
governor of all things human and 
divine ; the best, the loveliest, whom 
every one should follow with songs 
of exultation, uniting in the divine 
harmony with which love for ever 
soothes the mind of men and gods,” 

Now love is Aphrodite, either re- 
presented by the goddess herself or 
by her son and viceregent, who 
seems almost identified with herself ; 
“N’était autre que la déesse elle- 
méme, douée du sexe masculin,” as 
Emeric-David well states it. “ Love,” 
says Empedocles, in that great philo- 
sophical poem of which fragments 
only remain, “is not discoverable 
by the eye, but only by intellect ; 
its elements are, indeed, innate in 
our mortal constitution, and we give 
it the names of Joy and Aphrodite ; 
but in its highest universality no 
mortal hath fully comprehended it.” 

Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus 
and Harmonia, according to some 
legends ; while, according to others, 
Harmonia is her daughter by Ares, 
and the mother of Aphrodite is the 
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child of Heaven and Earth. She is 
usually seen naked, unlike every 
other goddess save Artemis. Yet 
Praxiteles carved her veiled at Cos ; 
others armed her as Venus Victrix ; 
Phidias carved her in ivory and 
gold, her feet resting on a tortoise, 
as if to imply deliberation, not heed- 
lessness. The conscious look of the 
Venus de Medici implies modesty, 
since she is supposed to be standing 
before Paris with Hera and Athena. 
In Homer’s hymn to her she is 
described as ordinarily cold and un- 
impressionable, and only guiding 
others to love, till Zeus, by his sove- 
reign interference, makes her mind 
to wander, and she loves a mortal 
man. And though she regards An- 
chises simply as her husband, and 
calls herself his wedded wife, yet she 
is saddened by the thought of her 
fall, as much as Artemis when she 
loves Endymion. This is Homer 
when serious ; but the story of her 
intrigue with Ares he puts into the 
mouth of a wandering minstrel in 
the Odyssey, as a relief from graver 
song, and half disavows it, as if 
knowing its irreverence. 

The true Aphrodite is to be sought 
in the hymns of Homer, Orpheus, 
and Proclus. The last invokes her 
as yet avirgin. It is essential to 
her very power that she should have 
the provocation of modesty. She 
represents that passion which is the 
basis of purity, for the author of 
“Ecce Homo” admirably says, that 
“No heart is pure which is not 
passionate.” Accordingly, married 
love is as sacred to Aphrodite as the 
virgin condition : if she misleads, it 
is through sincere passion, not fri- 
volity. Nocruelty comes where she 
dwells; no animal sacrifices are 
offered her, but only wreaths of 
flowers; and the month of April, 
when the earth stirs again into life, 
is her sacred time. 

But love legitimately reaches its 
fulfilment in marriage. After Aphro- 
dite comes Hera (the Roman Juno), 
who, in the oldest mythology, is 
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simply the wife of Zeus (or Jupiter), 
and the type and protector of mar- 
riage. Her espousals are repre- 
sented at the festivals as the Sacred 
Marriage. She must be the twin 
sister of Zeus, as well as his wife, 
that there may be more perfect equa- 
lity, and their union for the same 
reason must be from birth, and, were 
it possible, before birth. She is the 
only goddess who is legitimately and 
truly married, for Aphrodite is but 
the unwilling wife of Hephaistos, and 
bears him no children. Hence Hera 
wears a diadem and a bridal veil ; 
her beauty is of acommanding type, 
through the large eyes and the im- 
perious smile, as in the “ Ludovisi 
Juno.” Winckelmann says it is im- 
possible to mistake a head of Hera, 
Athena commands like a princess ; 
Hera, like a queen. Her name is 
connected with the Zolic &ppos, 
which signifies mastery, and it is 
identical with the Roman era, or 
mistress. 

But with all this effort to make 
her equal in rank to her husband, it 
is the equality of a queen, superior 
to all except her spouse, and yielding 
to him. The highest gods reverence 
Hera, but she reveres Zeus. His 
domestic relations, therefore, are a 
despotism tempered by scolding. 
The divine husband, having the es- 
sential power, is the more amiable 
of the two. Zeus, in Homer, cannot 
comprehend why his wife should so 
hate the Trojans, but he lets her 
have her way against his own pre- 
ference. If he consults others with- 
out her knowledge, she censures 
him. When he avows his purpose 
in the very council of the gods, she 
reviles him, and says, ‘‘ Do so, but 
all we, the other gods, do not ap- 
prove ;” and he says to her, pre- 
sently, “Do as thou wilt, lest this 
contention be in future a great strife 
between thee and me.” It seems 
a doubtful state of discipline. But 
if we deify marriage, we must take 
the consequences. 

Still there is a prevailing grandeur 
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and dignity in their relation. Mar- 
garet Fuller, who had so fine an in- 
stinct for the Greek symbolism, points 
out that on antique gems and bas- 
reliefs, in the meetings between god 
and goddess, “they rather offer to 
one another the full flower of being 
than grow together. As in figures 
before me, Jupiter, king of gods and 
men, meets Juno, the sister and 
queen, not as a chivalric suppliant, 
but as a stately claimant, and she, 
crowned, pure, majestic, holds the 
veil aside to reveal herself to her 
august spouse.” 

Accordingly, when Zeus embraces 
Hera on Mount Ida, clothed in fas- 
cinations like those of Aphrodite, all 
nature is hushed, in Homer’s de- 
scription; the contending armies 
are still; before this sublime union, 
these tokens of reverence are fitting. 
The union of husband and wife— 
a thing of levity or coarseness on 
common lips—is transferred by 
Homer to a scene where the solem- 


nities of earth and air become but 


tribu.aty to the divine meeting. 
And thus the symbols of the Holy 
Marriage interweave themselves with 
the associations and practices of the 
nation, and secure a religious dignity 
for the institution in the Greek 
mind, 

But woman’s career is incomplete 
even as a wife; she must also be 
a mother. 

Then comes before us the great 
mystical and maternal deity of Greece, 
DeEMETER of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the RomanCeres. Her very name sig- 
nifies “mother,” probably yi pArnp, 
Mother Earth. Euripides says, in 
his ‘ Bacchanals,” that the Greeks 
honour chiefly two deities, — one 
being Demeter (who is the Earth, he 
says, if you prefer to call her so), and 
the other the son of Semele. De- 
meter is, like Hera, both sister and 
in a manner wife of Zeus, to bring 
her into equality with him. Yet she 
is a virgin, even when she bears 
a child, Persephone or Proserpine. 
In a sense this maiden is the child 
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of Zeus, but not in a mortal manner, 
—by an ineffable conception, says 
the Orphic Hymn. 

All Demeter’s existence is concen- 
trated on this motherhood. She 
feeds the human race, but when she 
is deprived of her daughter, she stops 
the course of the seasons for one 
year, till the beloved be restored, 
Nor is there for a time any change 
even after her daughter's return, 
until Zeus sends Demeter’s own mo- 
ther to persuade her, thus controlling 
the might of motherhood by mother- 
hood alone. She thus goes through 
suffering to glory, and Grote well 
names her the Mater Dolorosa of 
Greece. 

As this reverence of Demeter for 
her own mother carries the sacred- 
ness of maternity a generation further 
back, so it is carried a generation 
further forward by the refusal of 
Persephone to return permanently 
to the upper world. Having eaten 
pomegranate seeds, the legend says, 
she will go back to her husband, 
But the pomegranate is the symbol 
of the felicities of marriage, and its 
promise of offspring. ‘Thus on every 
side it is maternity which is canonised 
in the myth of Demeter, and the 
concentration on this of every quality 
of her nature makes her stand the 
immortal representative of woman as 
mother. ‘This is the central symbol 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, ranking 
first among the religious ceremonials 
of Greece. The Mother and Daugh- 
ter, on Athenian lips, mean always 
Demeter and Persephone; and 
through them this relation is glori- 
fied, as wifehood becomes sublime 
in Hera, love in Aphrodite, and 
maidenhood, active or contempla- 
tive, in Artemis and Athena. 

But besides these five attitudes of 
woman as girl, maiden, lover, wife, 
and mother, there must be finally 
one which shal] comprise all of these, 
and may outlast them all. Hest1a, 
or Vesta, is the sister of Zeus, but 
not his wife like Hera, nor his sym- 
dolical mistress like Demeter; nay, 
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when sought in marriage by Phoebus 
and Poseidon, she has sworn by the 
head of Zeus to be a virgin for ever. 
She represents woman as queen of 
home. Houses are her invention. 
No separate temple is built to her, 
for every hearth is heraltar ; no spe- 
cial sacrifices are offered, for she 
has the first share of every sacrifice. 
Every time the household meets be- 
fore the hearth she is named, and 
the meal becomes thereby an act of 
worship. Every in-door oath must 
be sworn by her. The worst crimi- 
nal who enters the house and 
touches the hearth is sacred for her 
sake. 

On the eighth day of the Greek 
baby’s life comes its baptism before 
Hestia, not with water but with fire, 
—the ceremony of the Amphidromia, 
when the nurse and all the women 
of the house bear the little one to 
the hearth. Laying aside their cloth- 
ing,—because this is the intimate 
domestic ritual, when body and soul 
are consecrated in their uncovered 
purity,— they pass in procession 
round the central flame, and thence- 
forth Hestia is the protectress of the 
child. 

And observe how beautifully this 
sublime protection of the hearth is 
Spread yet further. As the city itself 
is but an extended family, so the 
city also has its sacred hearth, where 
the public fire is kept burning, and 
the public suppliants come. The 
fugitive entering the town comes 
here for safety, and is unmolested. 
Foreign ambassadors are here met 
and greeted by the magistrates. If 
a colony goes forth, the emigrants 
take coals from the public hearth 
of the town they leave. Hestia’s 
fire must never go out; if it does, 
it must only be rekindled from the 
sun. 

Thus in Greece, as in Rome af- 
terwards, the vestal virgins guard 
the central sacredness of the state. 
Hence the fearful penalty on their 
misdeeds, and the vast powers they 
hold. So incarnated in them is the 
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power of the hearth that they bear 
it with them, and if they meet a 
criminal, he must be set free. I 
know no symbol of the power of a 
sublime womanhood like that—the 
assumption that vice cannot live in 
its presence, but is transformed to 
virtue. Could any woman once be 
lifted to a realising sense of power 
like that, she might willingly accept 
the accompanying penalty of trans- 
gression. She never would trans- 
gress. 

Here, then, we have the six pri- 
mary goddesses of the Greek my- 
thology. It will be said that even 
according to the highest poetic 
treatment, these deities had their 
imperfections. Certainly, it was their 
crowning merit, for it made them 
persons, and not mere abstractions. 
Their traits were all in keeping ; their 
faults belonged to their tempera- 
ments. Doubtless these characters 
grew up in the early fancy of that 
people as fictitious characters grow 
up in the mind of a novelist ; after a 
little while they got beyond his con- 
trol, take their destiny into their own 
hands, and if he tries to make them 
monotonously faultless, they rebel. 
So that wondrous artist we call the 
Greek nation found itself overmas- 
tered by the vivid personality of 
these creations of its own. It was 
absolutely obliged to give Hera, 
the wife, her jealous imperiousness, 
and Artemis, the maid, her cruel 
chastity. Zeus and Actzon were 
the sufferers, because consistency 
and nature willed it so, and refused 
to omit these slight excesses. So 
Athena, the virgin, must be a shade 
too cold, and Aphrodite, the lover, 
several shades too warm, that there 
might be reality and human interest. 
Demeter, the mother, will sacrifice 
the whole human race for her child ; 
even Hestia is pitiless to those who 
profane the sacred altar of home. 
Each of these qualities is the stamp 
of nature upon the goddess, holding 
fast the ideal, lest it recede beyond 
human ken. 
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So perfect was this prism of femi- 
nine existence, it comprised every 
primary colour. So well did this 
series of divinities cover all the func- 
tions of womanly life, that none 
could fail of finding her tutelary 
goddess in some shrine. An imagi- 
native Greek girl had not an epoch 
nor an instant that was not ennobled. 
Every act of her existence was glori- 
fied in some temple ; every dream of 
her silent hours took garlands and 
singing robes around it. In her yet 
childish freedom she was Artemis ; 
“in maiden meditation, fancy free,” 
she was Athena ; when fancy-bound, 
she was Aphrodite; when her life 
was bound in wedlock, she was 
Hera; when enriched by mother- 
hood, she became Demeter, and she 
was thenceforth the Hestia of her 
own home, at least. Her life was 


like a revolving urn, upon which she 
could always see one great symbolic 
image sculptured, though each in 
its turn gave way to another. 


And this influence was enhanced 
by the actual participation of Greek 
women in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, when conducted upon a scale 
that our modern imaginations can 
hardly reproduce. The little five- 
year-old maids, yellow-clad, who 
chanted lines from Homer at the 
festival of Artemis Brauronia; the 
virgins who from seven to eleven 
dwelt on the rock of the Acropolis, 
and wove the sacred garment of 
Athena, themselves robed in white, 
with ornaments of gold ; the flower- 
wreathed girls who bore baskets 
through the streets at the Pana- 
thenza; the matrons who directed 
the festival of Hera at Elis; the 
maidens who ran in that sacred race, 
knowing that the victor’s portrait 
would be dedicated in the temple; 
the high-priestess of Hera at Argos, 
from whose accession the citizens 
dated their calendar of years ; the 
priestesses of Demeter, who alone of 
all women might attend the Olympic 
games ;—all these saw womanhood 
deified in their goddesses and dig- 
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nified in themselves. The vast re- 
ligious ceremonial appealed alike to 
the high-born maidens who minis- 
tered at the altars, and to the peasant- 
girlsthrough whom the oracles spoke, 
Every range of condition and of 
culture might be comprised among 
the hundreds who assembled before 
daybreak to bathe the image of 
Pallas in the sacred river, or the 
thousands who walked with conse- 
crated féet in the long procession to 
Eleusis. In individual cases, the 
service brought out such noble virtue 
as that of the priestess Theano, who, 
when Alcibiades was exiled from 
Athens and was sentenced to be 
cursed by all who served at the altar, 
alone refused to obey, saying that 
she was consecrated to bless and not 
to curse. Buteven among the mass 
of Greek women, where so much 
time was spent in sharing or observ- 
ing this ritual of worship, life must 
have taken some element of eleva- 
tion through contact with the great 
ideal women of the sky. 

We cannot now know, but can 
only conjecture, how far the same 
religious influence inspired those 
Greek women, who, in more secular 
spheres of. duty, left their names on 
their country’s records. When €o- 
rinna defeated Pindar in competing 
for the poetic prize ; when Helen of 
Alexandria painted her great historic 
picture, consecrated in the Temple 
of Peace; when the daughter of 
Thucydides aided or completed her 
father’s great literary work ; when 
the Athenian Agnodice studied medi- 
cine, disguised as a man, and prac- 
tised it as a man, and was prosecuted 
as a seducer, and then, revealing her 
sex, was prosecuted for her decep- 
tion, fill the chief women of Athens 
appeared in her behalf and secured 
for their sex the right to be physi- 
cians ; when Telesilla of Argos roused 
her countrywomen to defend the 
walls against the Spartans, the men 
having lost courage ; after which, in 
a commemorative festival, the women 
appeared in male attire and the men 
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came forth veiled :—all these women 
but put in action the lessons of aspi- 
ration which they had learned in 
the temples, This inspiration de- 
rived by womanly genius from its 
deity is finely recognised by Anti- 
pater of Thessalonica in that fine 
epigram where he enumerates the 
nine poetesses of Greece, calls them 
“artists of immortal works,” and 
grandly characterises them as “ wo- 
men who spoke like goc\s in their 
hymns.” 

I do not propose to go further, 
and discuss the actual condition of 
the average Greek woman, ‘That 
would demand an essay by itself. 
You may place the actual condition 
of any class very high or very low if 
you look at it two thousand years 
after, and select all the facts either 
on the favourable or on the unfavour- 
able side. Yet this is what St. John 
and Becker, for instance, in writing 
of the Greek women, have respec- 
tively done. I can honestly say that 
all modern literature and art taken 
together seem to me to have paid to 
woman no tribute so reverential as 
in the worship of the great ideals I 
have named. But in actual life it 
must be owned that there seems to 
have been the same strange mingling 
of delicate courtesy and of gross 
contempt for woman which marks 
our society to-day. Margaret Fuller, 
whose opinion on this subject was 
worth more than that of any woman 
in our day, or than that of most 
men, went further and wrote :—“ Cer- 
tainly the Greeks knew more of real 
home intercourse and more of woman 
than the Americans. It is in vain to 
tell me of outward observances. 
The poets, the sculptors, always tell 
the truth.” 

And there is undoubtedly much 
in the more serious Greek literature 
which may be quoted to sustain this 
assertion. There is a remarkable 
passage of Plato, in which he says 
that children may find comedy more 
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agreeable, but educated women! and’ 
youths and the majority of mankind 
prefer tragedy. ‘This distinctly re- 
cognises intellectual culture as an 
element in the female society around 
him (since such a remark could 
hardly be made, for instance, in 
Turkey); and the Diotima of his 
“Banquet” represents, in the noblest 
way, the inspirational element in 
woman. 

So Homer often recognises the 
intelligence or judgment of his he- 
roines. Narrating the events of a 
semi-barbarous epoch, when woman 
was the prize of the strongest, he yet 
concedes to her a dignity and cout- 
tesy far more genuine than are shown 
in the medizval romances, for in- 
stance, in which the reverence sel- 
dom outlasts marriage. Every emi- 
ment woman partakes of the divine 
nature. The maiden is to be ap- 
proached with reverence for her 
virgin purity ; the wife has her rightful 
place in the home. When Odys- 
seus, in his destitution, takes refuge 
with Nausicaa’s parents, the princess 
warns him to kneel at her mother’s 
feet, not her father’s, she being the 
central figure. Perhaps the crown- 
ing instance of this recognised dig- 
nity is in the position occupied by 
Helen after her return to her hus- 
band’s house, when the storm of the 
war she excited has died away. 
There is a singular modernness and 
domesticity about this well-known 
scene, though the dignity and in- 
fluence assigned to the repentant 
wife are perhaps more than modern. 
In the Fourth Book of the Odyssey 
the young Telemachus visits King 
Menelaus, to inquire as to the fate 
of his own father, Odysseus. While 
they are conversing, Helen enters— 
the beauty of the world, and the 
source of its greatest ills. She comes 
graceful, dignified, honoured—shalk 
I say, like a modern wife ?—and 
joins unbidden in the conversation. 

“While he pondered these things 


2 Plato, de Leg., Book II. p. 791. ed. 1602. Compare Book VII. p. 898, same edition. 
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in his thoughts and in his mind, forth 
from the fragrant and lofty chamber 
came Helen, like Artemis of the 
golden distaff. For her Adrasta 
immediately placed a well-made seat, 
and Alcippe brought tapestry of soft 
wool, and Phylo brought a silver 
basket . . . . the lips finished with 
gold... . filled with well-dressed 
thread ; and upon it the distaff was 
stretched, containing violet-covered 
wool. And she sat on the seat, and 
the footstool was beneath her feet, 
and she straightway inquired every- 
thing of her husband with words. 

“* Do we know, O thou heavenly 
nurtured Menelaus, what men these 
are who take refuge in our house ? 
Shall I be saying falsely or speak the 
truth? Yet my mind exhorts me. 
I say that I have never seen any 
Man or woman so like (reverence 
possesses me as I behold him) as he 
is like unto Telemachus, the son of 
miagnanimous Odysseus, whom that 
man left an infant in his house, 
when ye Grecians came to Troy on 
account of me immodest, waging 
fierce war.’ Her answering, said 
auburn-haired Menelaus, ‘So now I 
too am thinking, my wife, as thou 
dost conjecture.’” 

What a quiet sagacity she shows, 
and what a position of accustomed 
equality ! So the interview goes on, 
till the hostess finally mixes them 
something good to drink, and then 
they go to rest, and there in a recess 
of the lofty house “lies long-robed 
Helen, a divine one among women!” 

The same stateliness of tone, with 
fine spiritual touches, may be found 
throughout the Greek tragedies. The 
Alcestis and Antigone are world-re- 
nowned deline tions of noble and 
tender womanhood, and there are 
many companion pictures. I know 
not where in literature to look for a 
lovelier touch of feminine feeling,— 
a trait more unlike those pourtrayed 
by Thackeray, for instance,—than in 
the Deianira of Sophocles (in the 
“Trachinee”), who receives with 
such abundant compassion the fe- 
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maleslaves senthome by Hercules, re- 
solves that no added pain shall come 
to them from her, and even when 
she discovers one of them to be 
the beloved mistress of her husband, 
still forgives the girl, in the agony of 
her own grief. “I pity her most of 
ali,” she says, “because her own 
beauty has blasted her life, ruined 
her nation, and made her a slave.” 
Why is Euripides so often de- 
scribed as a hater of women? So 
far as I can see, he only puts emo- 
tions of hatred into the hearts of 
individuals who have been ill-used 
by them, and perhaps deserved it, 
while his own pictures of woman- 
hood, from Alcestis downward, show 
the finest touches of appreciation. 
Iphigenia refuses to be saved from 
the sacrifice, and insists on dying 
for her country ; and Achilles, who 
would fain save and wed her, says : 
“‘T deem Greece happy in thee, and 
thee in Greece; nobly hast thou 
spoken.” Inthe “Troades,” Hecuba 
warns Menelaus that, if Helen is 
allowed on the same ship with him, 
she will disarm his vengeance ; he 
disputes it and she answers, “ He is 
no lovet who not always loves.” 
What a recognition is there of the 
power of a woman to inspire a pas- 
sion that shall outlast years and even 
crime! In the “ Electra,” where the 
high-souled princess is given in un- 
willing marriage to a peasant, he 
treats her with the most delicate re- 
spect, and she dwells in his hut as 
his virgin sister, so that she says to 
him, “Thee equal to the gods I 
deem my friend.” And with such 
profound reverence is every priestess 
regarded throughout his plays, that a 
brother is severely rebuked, in one 
case, for treating with fraternal fa- 
miliarity a woman so august. 
Another proof of the delicate ap- 
preciation of womanhood among 
Greeks is to be found in the ex- 


‘quisite texture of their love-poems, 


a treasury from which all later bards 
have borrowed. Even the prose of 
the obscure Philostratus gave Ben 
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Jonson nearly every thought and 
expression in his “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.” And if, following 
Ben Jonson, we wish to know what 
man can say “in a little,” we must 
seekitin such poems as this by Plato, 
preserved in the “ Anthology :’— 
“My star, upon the stars thou gazest. 
Would that I were heaven, that on 
thee I might look with many eyes !” 

Or this by Julian, on a picture :— 

“The painter [depicts] Theodota 
herself. Had he but failed in his 
art, and given forgetfulness to her 
mourners !” 

Or this other picture-song by 
Paulus Silentiaris :— 

“The pencil has scarce missed 
[the beauty of] the maiden’s eyes, 
or her hair, or the consummate splen- 
dour of her bloom. If any one can 
paint flickering sunbeams, he ‘can 
paint also the flickering [beauty of] 
Theodorias.” 

Or this garland of Rufinus :— 

“T send you, Rhodoclea, this gar- 


land, having woven it with my own 


hands of lovely flowers. There is a 
lily, and a rose-bud, and the damp 
anemone, and moist narcissus, and 
violet with dark blue eyes. But do 
you, enwreathed with them, unlearn 
pride, for both you and the garland 
are in blossom and must fade.” 

We must remember that, as Grote 
has well said, all we know of the 
Greeks is so much saved from a 
wrecked vessel; and while greater 
and rarer things are brought on shore, 
the myriad of small and common 
things are gone. It is only in the 
little poems of the “* Anthology ” that 
we unveil, as in a Pompeian house, 
the familiar aspects of domestic life. 
There the husband addresses his 
wife, the son his mother ; and home 
traits and simple joys are recorded. 
There we find portrayed the intel- 
lect, there the heart, of the Greek 
woman. “ Melissias denies her love, 
and yet her body cries out, as if it 
had received a quiver full of arrows ; 
unsteady is her gait, unsteady her pant- 
ing breath, and hollow are the sink- 
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ings of her eyelids.” Or, “ I lament 
for the maiden Antibia, for whom 
many suitors came to her father’s 
house, through the renown of her 
beauty and intelligence, but de- 
structive fate has rolled away their 
hopes far from all.” 

Perhaps nothing among these 
poems give so naive and delicate a 
glimpse of Greek maidenhood as this 
inscription from a votive offering in 
the temple of Artemis, where brides 
were wont to offer their childish toys 
at the approach of their nuptials. 
It is one of the vast mass of anony- 
mous poems in the “Anthology” :— 

“ Timarete, before her marriage, 
has offered to Artemis her tam- 
bourine, and her precious ball, and 
her net that protected her locks, and 
her dolls and her doll’s dresses, as is 
fitting for a virgin to a virgin, O 
Limnatis! And do thou, daughter 
of Latona, place thy hand over the 
girl Timarete, and preserve holily 
her who is holy.” 

Think of the open grossness of 
English epithalamiums down almost 
to the present day, and of the smovth 
sensualities of French literature ; and 
then consider the calm, strong sweet- 
ness of that prayer for this childish 
bride,—“ Preserve holily her who is 
holy.” Are the bridals of Trinity 
Church such an advance beyond the 
temple of Artemis ? 

At any rate, the final result of 
Greek worship was this. In _ its 
temples the sexes stood equal, god- 
dess was as sublime as god, priestess 
the peer of priest; there were every 
influence to ennoble a woman’s. 
ideal of womanhood so long as her 
worship lasted, and nothing to dis- 
courage her from the most conse- 
crated career. In Protestant Chris- 
tian churches, on the other hand, 
the representations of Deity are all 
masculine, the Mediator masculine, 
the evangelists, the apostles, the 
Church fathers, all masculine; so 
are the ministers and the deacons ; 
even the old-time deaconess, sole 
representative ofthe ancient priestess, 
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is gone ; nothing feminine is left but 
the worshippers, and they indeed 
are feminine, three to one. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
with more wisdom of adaptation, has 
kept one goddess from the Greek ; 
and the transformed Demeter, with 
her miraculously born child, which 
is now become masculine, presides 
over every altar. Softened and 
beautified from the elder image, it is 
still the same—the same, indeed, 
with all the mythologic mothers,— 
with the Maternal Goddess who sits, 
with a glory round her head anda 
babe on her bosom, in every Budd- 
hist house in China; or with Isis 
who yet nurses Horas on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. As far as history 
can tell, this group first appeared 
in Christian art when used as a 
symbol, in the Nestorian controversy, 
by Cyril, who had spent most of his 
life in Egypt. Nestorius was con- 
demned, in the fifth century, for 
asserting Mary to be the mother of 
the human nature of Jesus, and not 
also of the divine ; and it was at this 
time that the images of the Virgin 
and Child were multiplied, to pro- 
test against the heretic who had the 
minority of votes, After all, Christian 
ritualism is but a palimpsest, and if 
we go an inch below the surface any- 
where, there is some elder sanctity 
of Greece or Rome. I remember 
how this first flashed upon me, when 
I saw, in a photograph of the Pan- 
theon, the whole soul of the ancient 
faith in the words, “ Deo: Opt: 
Max :” and again, when, in the first 
Romish procession I saw, a great 
bannercame flapping round the windy 
corner with the letters S. P. Q. R. 
The phrase under which ancient 
Rome subdued the world (Senatus 
Populusque Romanus) still lingers 
in those borrowed initials, and the 
Church takes its goddess, like its 
banner, at second-hand. 

If we set aside its queen, the 
Church has added no new image. 
Martyrs are abundant in every faith, 
and saint and sibyl add but a few 
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softer touches to the antique. Mary 
Magdalene is really the sole modern 
figure, and she has not an ideal in- 
terest, but one that is philanthropic 
alone. Her presence in art asserts 
the modern spirit, and perhaps 
marks an era in history. Far be it 
from me to deny its value. Yet if 
we are looking for the very highest, 
it cannot be found in the fallen ; and 
if we must lose either from the 
temple, we can better spare the sup- 
pliant than the goddess. 

And, save in depicting this attri- 
bute of humility or contrition, mo- 
dern literature, atleast since Petrarch, 
seems to me singularly wanting in 
grand pictures of ideal womanhood. 
Spenser’s impersonations, while pure 
and high, are vague and impalpable. 
Shakespeare’s women seem at best 
far inferior, in compass and variety, 
to Shakespeare’s men ; and if Ruskin 
glorifies them sublimely on the one 
side, Thackeray on the other side 
professes to find in them the justifi- 
cation of his own. Goethe paints 
carefully a few varieties, avoiding 
the largest and noblest types. Where 
among all these delineations is there 
a woman who walks the earth like a 
goddess? Where is the éncessu 
patuit dea or Homer’s dia yuvacciy ? 
Among recent writers, Georges Sand 
alone has dared even to attempt 
such a thing ; she tries it in “ Con- 
suelo,” and before the divinity has 
got her wings full-grown, she is en- 
veloped, goddess-like, in the most 
bewildering clouds. 

Perhaps it is precisely because 
these high ideals were so early 
reached, that it is now found hard to 
do more than reproduce them. As 
no sculptor can produce more than 
a Greek profile, so no poet has yet 
produced more than a Greek woman, 
Modern life has not aimed to elevate 
the ideal, but the average. Common 
intelligence spread more widely, 
sweetness and purity protected, more 
respect for the humblest woman as. 
woman, less faith in the sibyl and 
the saint,—this is modern life. 
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In the Middle Ages there were 
glimpses of a new creation. Raphael 
painted, Dante sang, something that 
promised more than Greece gave ; 
but it came to nothing. Superstition 
was in the way; the new woman 
did not get herself disentangled 
from a false mythology and an un- 
natural asceticism, and was never 
fairly born. Art could not join what 
God had put asunder; the maid- 
mother was, after all, an image less 
noble than maid or mother sepa- 
rately. That path is closed; I re- 
joice that we can have no more 
Madonnas ; we have come back to 
nature and are safe beneath its 
eternal laws. There is no fear for 
the future; eternities stretch out that 
way, and only centuries the other. 

That wonderful old mythology is 
gone ; that great race shed it, lightly 
as leaves in autumn, and went its 
way. These names of Hera and 
Aphrodite are but autumn leaves 
which I have caught in my hands, 
to show the red tints that still linger 
on their surface; they have lasted 
long, but who knows how soon they 
will be faded and forgotten? Yet 
not till the world is rich enough to 
have a race more ideal than the 
Greeks, will there be another harvest 
of anything so beautiful to the ima- 
gination. Nature is the same; the 
soil of Attica was as barren as that 
of any other. The life of man 
has grown more practical, more 
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judicious, more sensitive to wrong, 
more comprehensive in sympathy ; 
common sense has been the gainer, 
so has common virtue ; it is only the 
ideal that has grown tame. 

We are laying the foundations of 
a grander temple, I trust, than any 
of which the Greeks ever dreamed, 
and we toil among the dust and 
rubbish, waiting for the goddess and 
the shrine. Nothing shall drive me 
from the belief that there is arising 
in the world, amid all our frivolities, 
a type of virgin womanhood, new in 
history, undescribed in fiction, from 
which there may proceed, in genera- 
tions yet to come, a priesthood 
more tender, a majesty more pure 
and grand, than anything which poet 
ever sang or temple enthroned. 
Through tears and smiles, through 
the blessed cares that have trained 
the heart of womanhood in all ages, 
but also through a culture such as 
no other age has offered, through 
the exercise of rights never before 
conceded, of duties never yet: im- 
posed, will this heroic sisterhood be 
reared. Joining the unforgotten 
visions of Greek sublimity with the 
meeker graces of Christian tradition, 
there may yet be nobler forms, that 
shall eclipse those “ fair humanities 
of old religion ;” as, when classic 
architecture had reached perfection, 
there rose the Gothic, and made the 
Greek seem cold. 
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UrTILiTy is not always the chief 
object of literary labour, and neither 
is “value received ” always its aim 
and end; for in this kind of work, 
as in other kinds, difficulty and 
expectant applause is frequently a 
great incentive. With many writers, 
more particularly in former times, 
various curious styles of composi- 
tion were much in favour—one, for 
example, would have a predilection 
for composing verses with the 
omission in each stanza of a parti- 
cular letter; others would write in 
such a way as to enable their writ- 
ings to be read from the end to the 
beginning of the line, or vice versa, 
as’ the reader chose ; while a third, 
again, vexed himself in the com- 
position of alliterative, or, perhaps, 
anagrammatic, poetry. Another class 
among others, 


of literary triflers, 
might be named—those who chose 
to display a microscopic skill by 


writing so small that their work 
appeared to the naked eye only a 

mere wavy line. Laborious inge- 
nuity of these kinds, so far from 
being discouraged, was rather plea- 
surably indulged in by some of the 
best ancient writers, of whom might 
have been expected other and better 
things. Take as an instance of one 
of these literary frivolities, for which 
the author seldom, if ever, receives 
either fame or emolument, many of 
the works of Lopez de Vega—works 
now never heard of, and, perhaps, 
better so, since many of them were 
of a character unworthy of their 
author. ‘The Spanish poet wrote no 
less than 1800 plays, of which only 
about a fifth occupy a place in the 
literature of his country ; and among 
his other writings were five novels, 
from cach of which one of the five 
vowels were excluded, a conceit 
which must have cost their author 


considerable* labour. Of this kind 
of literary work, which has been 
called Lipogrammatic, there have 
been many instances— Try phiodorus, 
for example, composed a Greek 
Iliad, from the first book of which 
the letter a was excluded, the second 
book excluded 4, and so on through- 
out the alphabet in succession, 
Pindar, too, wrote an ode from 
which he omitted the letters; and 
Fulgentius, a monk, performed a 
similar feat to that of Tryphiodorus 
in the sixth century. It has been 
recorded also of a Persian poet that 
he read a poem to the king in which 
the letter a was altogether excluded ; 
but his royal highness speedily 
wearied of hearing it, and instead of 
complimenting the poet upon his 
skill and ingenuity, bluntly recom- 
mended that all the other letters 
should be sent to keep company 
with the exiled a. 

In relation to those who have 
chosen to exert themselves in the 
way of microscopic writing, the fact 
that the /7iad of Homer has been in 
so small a compass as to be wholly 
enclosed in a nut-shell, has been 
often referred to as one of those 
things which would require to be 
seen ere it could be believed. How- 
ever doubtful such a feat may ap- 
pear, it is certain that one Huet, who 
at first thought it impossible, demon- 
strated by experiment that it could 
be done. A piece of vellum, 10 
inches in length, and 8 wide, would 
hold 250 lines, each line containing 
30 verses, and thus filling both sides 
of the vellum, 15,000, the whole 
number of verses in the //iad, could 
be written upon it; and this piece 
of vellum, folded compactly, would 
go easily into the shell of a walnut. 
It is nothing unusual to find now-a- 
days writing of a still more minute 
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character than this, seeing that the 
Ten Commandments have been 
written in a compass small enough 
to be covered by asixpence. There 
is a portrait of Qneen Anne in the 
British Museum, on which appear a 
number of minute linesand scratches, 
which, when examined through a 
microscope, are shown to be the 
entire contents of a small folio book 
which the librarian has in his posses- 
sion. A similar effort in the way of 
microscopic caligraphy was some 
years ago discovered in London by a 
gentleman who had bought at a sale 
a pen-and-ink portrait of Alexander 
Pope, surrounded by a design in 
scroll-work. Examining it through 
a glass, in order, if possible, to dis- 
cover ~the artist’s name, he was 
astonished to find that the fine lines 
in the surrounding scroll was no- 
thing less than a life of the poet, so 
minutely transcribed as only to be 
legible by the aid of magnifier. This 
was an evident imitation of a similar 
effort in the way of portraiture which 
was at one time in a library at 
Oxford, where a head of Charles I. 
was drawn in minute characters, so 
fine as to resemble the lines of an 


engraving, but which, when closely 
examined, were found to be the 


Book of Psalms, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. One other instance 
of this kind has been recorded of a 
portrait of Cardinal Richelieu, which 
appears on the title-page of a French 
work ; the Cardinal’s head is_ sur- 
rounded by a glory of forty rays, 
each ray containing the name of a 
French academician. 

While thus some one would exer- 
cise their skill in a species of manual 
dexterity, others would write verses 
in fantastic and grotesque shapes 
a style of composition which was 
exceedingly popular at one time in 
France as well as in our own country. 
The forms of a bottle, a glass, or a 
lady’s fan were imitated, and this 
was done by lengthening or shorten- 
ing the lines as required, though 
with sad detriment to the verse. 
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Where the design was a bottle, a 
number of short lines would go to 
form the neck ; gradually lengthen- 
ing, the shoulder would be formed, 
and then the body. We read i 
of verses arranged in the form of “ 
pair of gloves, a pair of uciullia 
and a pair of pot-hooks.” Specimens 
of this kind of literary frivolity 
are to be found plenteously scattered 
throughout French, Spanish, and 
English books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Both in China and Japan 
such literary feats are held in great 
esteem, even in the present day; in 
the lafter country the poet not un- 
frequently arranges his verses in the 
shape of a man’s head—thus, per- 
haps, giving a facial outline of the 
subject of his verse ; and though the 
Chinese may not make so nice a 
choice, choosing perhaps a cow or 
other animal for the design, they 
display greater ingenuity by so doing. 
Puttenham, in his “ Art of Poesie,” 
has defended earnestly this species 
of literature, and gives specimens of 
poems in the form of lozenges, pil- 
lars, &c.; he gives also a specimen 
of his own designing, being a poem 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
form of two pillars, each of which 
consists of a base of lines of eight 
syllables, the shafts of lines of four 
syllables, the capitals being the same 
as the bases—one pillar reading up, 
the other down. 

Another kind of foolish ingenuity 
in the way of literary labour was the 
concoction of Chronographs or Chro- 
nograms—a system of indicating 
dates in the midst of words by 
capitalising particular letters. This 
practice was in use originally 
among the Latins, and was again re- 
vived during the middle ages. It 
is almost needless to say anything at 
length upon this kind of literary con- 
ceit, and an example or two need 
only be given to show its frivolous 
nature. ‘The line of Horace, — 

FERIAM siDERA VERTICE, 
gives the year of our Lord MDVL.; 
another is made up from the Latinised 
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name of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham,— 


GEORGIVS DVX BVCKINGAMIE, 


‘which gives MDCXVVVIIL. (1628), 
the year of the Duke’s murder by 
Lieutenant Felton. This altogether 
was a silly device, for it must be 
evident that almost any date could 
be given by indicating particular 
letters at intervals, as in the above 
instances. 

Of that kind of ingenious trifling 
called Karkinic Poems, or Reciprocal 
Verses, not many specimens can be 
had, being of peculiar difficulty, but 
still unworthy of the labour which 
their composition would call for. 
These were written in such a manner 
that the line was the same whether 
read from the beginning to the end 
or from the end to the beginning. 
There is extant a volume of Greek 
poetry constructed on this principle, 
written by one Ambrose Pamperes, 
and founded on the speech made 
by Catharine IL, of Russia, when 


she heard of the betrayal and mas- 
sacre of a body of her troops by 


the hands of the Poles. The fol- 
lowing occurs as the opening line of 
her speech :— 


Rypara, anoma ta, ata mona, ara pyr ; 


which read from the end to the be- 
ginning, gives precisely the same 
letters as read the properway. This 
book of Pamperes consists of 160 
pages, and is dedicated to Alex- 
ander I., of Russia. The dedication 
commences with,— 


Onax es 0, ethete te Theos, ex ano. 


The following line is from a Latin 
poet, and has been much admired :— 


Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 


Peculiar difficulty exists in the com- 
position of such verses ; but still no 
good end is served by them, and 
though the reader may admire the 
skill and ingenuity displayed, he 
cannot but regret that so much la- 
bour has been expended in vain and 
uselessly. 
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Anagrams, which have been de- 
fined to be a “ dissolution of a name 
into its letters,” form another kind 
of literary frivolity. They are simply 
a transposition of the letters of a 
word, so as to form another convey- 
ing a different signification—their 
chief merit consisting in the associa- 
tion of idéas relative to or consistent 
with the original or primary word 
from which the anagram has been 
derived. This kind of composition 
was at one time a favourite amuse- 
ment of the most witty and learned, 
and was more esteemed as an exer- 
cise of ingenuity than acrostics, which 
are certainly nothing more than a 
mechanical arrangement of the com- 
ponent letters ofaname. By the an- 
cients anagrams were classed among 
the cabilistic sciences, and it was 
often thought that the qualities of a 
man’s mind and his future destiny 
could be guessed at by anagrammatis- 
ing the letters of his name. This lite- 
rary trifling was very popular at one 
time at Court in our own country,and 
became a favourite method by which 
those who sought favour flattered 
the great ones whose influence they 
wished. One courtly writer, who 
sought to find favour for his book by 
dedicating it to King James, states 
that in the name of his royal patron, 
James Stuart, he has found @ just 
master — this anagram containing 
what is considered the best feature 
in this kind of writing, an appro- 
priate signification and relation to 
the original word. Anagrams were 
not only in use among courtiers, 
however, but even the Puritans 
found in them a modified worldly 
pastime, and some writers of that 
party actually commended them as 
being of a good tendency. In New 
England, among the Puritans there, 
puns and conceits of a laborious 
kind and uncouth fashion were much 
admired, and the death of any noted 
person there was sure to call forth 
several elegies, which were almost 
certain to contain some curious play 
upon the deceased’s name, or cha- 
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racteristic feature—thus, John Nor- 
ton, a learned divine, wrote as 
follows upon the death of one Anne 
Bradstreet :— 


Her breast was a brave palace, a broad 


street, 
Where all heroic, ample thoughts did meet. 
In a similar manner, Cotton 


Mather, the well-known writer on 
Witchcraft, in an elegy upon the 
death of the above-named John 
Norton, writes as follows : 


His care to guide his flock, and feed his 
lambs, 


By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, 
and anagrams,” 


Addison gives a somewhat humor- 
ous description of an anagrammatist, 
who shut himself up for some months, 
for the purpose of twisting the name 
of his mistress into as many of these 
conceits as he possibly could, but 
was astonished to find, after all his 
mental throes, that he had misspelt 
her name, and that consequently his 
anagrams were all faulty and insuffi- 
cient. Some writers appear to have 
had a peculiar facility in composing 
anagrams, for a French poet one 
day sent his mistress no less than 
three dozen of them, all written upon 
her name, which was Magdelaine. 
Anagrams were as frequently sarcas- 
tic, however,as complimentary; and 
thus, though Scaliger might have felt 
the palpable hit in having his name 
rendered into sacrilege, Sir John 
Wiat might have enjoyed the ana- 
gram as acompliment, which said 
Wiat was a wf, and this latter is a 
very simple example. The ingenious 
writer who discovered in Pilate’s 
question —“ Quid est veritas?” (What 
is truth?) its own answer, “ Zs¢ vir 
gui adest,” (It is the man who is 
here), found one of the best and 
neatest anagrams which has yet been 
written. Of those which have been 


reckoned among the best of these 
literary trifles, are the one upon the 
mistress of Charles 1X. of France, 
Maria Touchet, /e charme tout (I 
charm all); and another upon a 
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lady named Eleanor Davies, who be- 
longed to the court of Charles L, 
and pretended to be possessed of 
supernatural and prophetic powers, 
To substantiate this assertion on her 
part, she anagrammatised her name, 
Eleanor Davis, into “Reveal, O 
Daniel!” and this, though faulty in 
regard to having too much by a letter 
Z, and too little by an s, was suffi- 
cient in her mind to justify her as- 
sumption. Arranged before the 
Court of High Commission, the 
judges found that reasoning had no 
effect upon her, all attempts to dis- 
prove by Scripture her claims to 
inspiration being of no avail, till at 
length one of the deans took a pen 
and wrote another and more excel- 
lent anagram upon her name— 
“Dame Eleanor Davies; ever so 
madaladie!” ‘This had the desired 
effect—the engineer being hoist with 
his own petard—and put the pro- 
phetic lady into so despondent a 
state, that she never afterwards put 
forth a claim to supernatural powers, 
The word ‘ monastery” has been a 
fruitful source of anagrams, for it has 
been twisted and transposed into 
many different renderings—as Nasty 
Rome, More nasty, Stone Mary, 
Mean story, Money arts, Tory means, 
Many tears, No mastery, &c., &c. 
Another curious phase of liter, 

labour is alliteration, which has been 
considered by some critics a “ false 
ornament in poetry,” by others it has 
been looked upon as frivolous, while 
a third class have sanctioned its use 
as a worthy and impressive embel- 
lishment. It is asomewhat mechani+ 
cal aid to the rhythm of verse, and 
in the reciting or reading of a lon 
piece of poetry, the reader might find 
his organs of speech aided in some 
degree by the succession of similar 
sounds, and it might also have a 
pleasant sound to those who heard, 
This, however, could only apply for ° 
a short time, for alliteration too long 
continued would weary and become 
ridicuious, and suggest that a labori- 
ous effort had been made to keep up 
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the alliterative strain, and the plea- 
sure derived from it would only be 
as transitory as that derived from 
witnessing the clever feats of an 
acrobat, with a corresponding sigh 
of relief when the performance was 
safely concluded. Alliterative writ- 
ing does not necessarily imply, how- 
ever, that each word or syllable must 
commence with the same letter, it 
being sufficient that a repetition of 
similar or imitative sounds are pro- 
duced, so as to give a certain degree 
of harmony and strength ; and in 
the sense of its utility in this way it 
has been used by the whole range of 
poets. In the early ages such a 
feature in poetry might have been 
welcome, and in some degree neces- 
sary, when the rhyme was usually 
wanting, and something was needed 
to fix the attention and create an 
interest. In this way, we find that 
in the Scandinavian and old German 
poetry alliteration took the place of 
thyme: and even yet, Icelandic 
poetry considers the same feature its 
greatest charm. Alliteration does, 
however, when sparingly and dis- 
creetly used, add to the beauty of a 
poetical sentiment, and may also aid 
the force and piquancy of a witty 
remark. For the one, takes an ex- 
ample from Sidney Smith, who, when 
contrasting the position of curates 
and the high dignitaries of the Eng- 
lish Church, spoke of them as “ the 
Right Reverend Dives in the palace, 
and Lazarus in orders at the gate, 
doctored by dogs, and comforted 
with crumbs ;” for the other, take 
Pope’s line— 


Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 


Thus, when an alliterative phrase 
presents itself with some degree of 
spontaneity, it adds to the expres- 
sion of the sentiment; but when 
hunted after and strained for, it is 
as certain to deform it. Our early 
pe. Spenser, Dryden, Gray—the 

tter two professing to take their 
style from the first-named—all dealt 
largely in alliteration. Gray espe- 
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cially gave particular heed to this. 
embellishment, and, in his Odes, 
almost every strophe begins with an 
alliterative line, thus : 


“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.” 

‘* Weave the warp, weave the woof.” 

* Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin.” 

* ee that breathe, and words that 
um.” 


The early Scottish poets also used 
this style frequently — Gawain, 
Douglas, Dunbar, and Alexander 
Scot especially. The “Dance of 
the Seven Deadly Sins,” by Dunbar, 
contains the following verse :— 


Then Ire came in, with sturt and strife, 
His hand was aye upon his knife, 

He brandeist like a bear ; 
Boasters, braggarts, and bargainers, 
After him passit in pairs, 

Ali bodin in feir of weir. 
Next in the dance followed Envy, 
Filled full of feud and felony, 

Hid malice and despite. 


Alexander Scot, who has been called 
the Scottish Anacreon, sent “ Ane 
New Year’s Gift” to Queen Mary, 
which contains many lliterative 
lines, such as the following ; when 
when speaking of the Reformers, he 
says they go about 

Rugging and ryving up kirk rents like 

rooks ; 


and the Address concludes with a 
stanza beginning— 


Fresh, fulgent, flourist, fragrant flower for 
mose, 

T.antern to love, of ladies lamp and lot, 

Cherry maist chaste, chief carbuncle and 
chose etc. 


Neither has Shakspeare omitted this 
feature, for, amid many others, we 
find this example in “ As You like 
It :"— 


The churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 


Lord North, at the court of 
James J., wrote a set of sonnets, 
each beginning with a letter of the 
alphabet, in regular succession ; and, 
in the seventeenth century, this. 
practice was carried to the verge of 
absurdity, when, even in the pulpit, 
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the minister would address his flock 
as the “ chickens of the Church, the 
sparrows of the Spirit, and the 
swallows of salvation.” Our later 
poets have also found a charm and 
occasional aid in this style, and 
Coleridge, in one of his poems, gives 
a fine specimen of this kind of word- 
painting :— 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free. 


And Burns terms Tam o’ Shanter, 


A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 


while he 


collie, 


calls the ploughman’s 


A rhymin,’ rantin,’ rovin’ billie. 


From Mr. Southgate’s ‘“ Many 
Thoughts on Many Things,” we cull 
the following acrostic alliteration :-— 


A n Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

B oldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 

C ossack commanders cannonading come, 

D ealing destruction’s devastating doom. ; 

E very endeavour engineers essay 

F or fame, for fortune, forming furious fray. 

Gaunt gunners grapple, giving gashes 

0d 5 

H eaves high his head heroic hardihood ; 

I braham, Islam, Ismael, imps in ill, 

J ostle John, Jarovlitz, Jem, Joe, Jack, Jill, 

K ick kindling Kutosoff, kings’ kinsmen 
kill; 

L abour low levels loftiest, longest lines ; 

M en marched ’mid moles, ’mid mounds, 
*mid murd’rous mines. 

N ow nightfall’s near, now needful nature 
nods, 

O pposed, opposing, overcoming odds. 

P oor peasants, partly purchased, partly 
pressed, 

Q uite quaking, Quarter! quarter! quickly 
quest. 

R eason returns, recalls redundant rage, 

S aves sinking soldiers, softens signiors 
sage. 

T ruce, Turkey, truce! truce, treach’rous 
Tartar train ! 

U nwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine, 

Vanish, vile vengeance! vanish victory 
vain | 

W isdom wails war,—wails warring words. 
What were 

X erxes, Xantippe, Ximenes, Xavier ? 

Y et Yassey’s youth, ye yield your youthful 


yest. 
Z ealously, zanies, zealously, zeal’s zest. 


The Latin language has also had 
its alliterative versifiers, for we find 
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that one Hugbald, a monk, wrote an 
LEcloga de Calvis,in which all the 
words began with ac. So also in 
the Wuge Venales, there is a poem 
of a hundred lines, called Pugna 
Porcorum. per Publium Porcium, 
Poetam, in which all the words begin 
with af. Subjoined are a few lines 
of this curious effusion :— 


Propterea properans 
prono, 

Precipitem Plebem, pro patrum 
pposcit. 

Persta paulisper, pubes preciosa ! precamur. 

Pensa profectum parvum pugnz-peragendze 

Plures plorabant, postquam precelsa pre- 
metur 

Przlatura patrum, porcelli precutientur 

Passim, posteaquam pingues porci periere 


Proconsul, poplite 


pace 


Whatever beauty may lie in alli- 
teration, it is to be found largely in 
the proverbial expressions and com- 
mon sayings of all countries ; thus, 
in our own, we frequently couple 
“hearts and hands,” “ hearths and 
homes,” “life and limb,” “ great and 
good.” The last instance we give is 
one picked up in a provincial news- 
paper, containing an account of a 
local féte and not only the words, 
but each syllable in the line begins 
with the same letter :— 


Let lovely lilies line Lee’s lonely lane. 


In contrast with the alliterative 
style, others have exercised their in- 
genuity in reversing the process, and 
made their lines all end with a par- 
ticular letter, as in a poem entitled 
the Moral Proverbs of Christiana of 
Pisa, of which every line almost has 
been made, by its noble author, 
Earl Rivers, to end with the letter ¢. 

Without commenting further upon 
these various kinds of literary fri- 
volities, we may conclude with a 
notice of one which, we trust, is 
unique, for nothing even approach- 
ing it in absurdity or inutility has 
come under our notice—or that of 
anybody else, it is to be hoped, as it 
might fairly be taken as an evidence 
that something was decidedly wrong 
with the mental condition of any 
person who might throw away his 
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time and labour upon so frivolous an 
object. The case referred to was 
that of an unfortunate genius, who 
had discovered that there were 33,535 
ways of spelling the word scissors / 
Imagine any sane person sitting 
down and laboriously following out 
the idea of writing any word, and 
this word especially, 33,535 times. 
Imagine the frequent revisals neces- 
sary to ascertain the certainty of 
non-repetition—reminding one for- 
cibly of the labours of Sisyphus, 
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always pushing the stone up the hill, 
and then having immediately to go 
back and repeat the process when 
it had rolled down again. Yet this 
was actually done—done in a neat 
and handsome manuscript volume, 
containing three hundred pages of 
three columns each. The most 
patient man that ever lived would 
have been beaten in a trial of this 
nature—the crank were nothing to 
this. 


W. T. D. 


SONG, 


Ou! had I but a fairie’s wand 
To rule o’er hapless sons of clay, 

I'd use it with a despot’s hand 
To chase all evil things away. 

I'd turn the poor man’s pence to gold, 
I’d move the veil from sordid eyes, 

And all the wide world should behold 
The falsehood that in riches lies. 


Oh ! had I but a fairie’s wand, 

I'd give to ev’ry child of song, 
Neglected by his native land, 

The riches that to worth belong. 


I'd tear the mask from beauty’s cheek, 
I'd guide the wayward steps of youth, 

And lips that now but falsehood speak, 
Should whisper vows of love and truth. 


J. E. CARPENTER, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


STONE WALLS AND HUMAN HEARTS, 


THE scream that Mrs. Viking had 
heard proceeded from Lily Trevor, 
as she recovered her senses on being 
carried by her cousin into the cold 
vaults beneath Rumbleton Hall. 
Scant were the rays of light that 
illumined the place, and her awaken- 
ing gaze could distinguish nothing 
distinctly. All around her -seemed 
terrible and sombre, and while an 


icy sensation of damp and chill 
struck through to her bones, she 
also, with a convulsive shudder, 
found herself supported on the 


shoulder of Charles Viking. Well 
might a shriek of horror and despair 
be framed by her pallid, trembling 
lips ! 

They were in the vault farthest 
removed from the door leading to 
the staircase, and, starting to the 
full as much as Lily, Charles hur- 
riedly threw rather than placed her 
upon one of the stone benches under 
the windows, and remained shaking 
like an aspen leaf while he gazed 
intently on her. She was panting 
with affright, utterly unable to com- 

ehend the scene around her, look- 
ing with startled glances first at her 
cousin and then at the cruel stone 
walls, her face of ashen paleness, her 
glorious hair falling in disordered 
tresses over her cheeks, the sleeves 
of her dress flung aside, and reveal- 
ing her arm of purest alabaster and 
her whole attitude full of exquisite, 
although piteous, grace. 


Hardly had the clergyman thus 
looked at her a few seconds than he 
ceased to tremble, and the agitation 
of his countenance was replaced by 
a bolder and more determined ex- 
pression. Suddenly he sprang for- 
ward, and clasping her in his arms, 
imprinted an ardent kiss upon her 
lips. 

Instantaneously the hot blood 
zushed fiercely through Lily’s every 
vein. Outraged beyond endurance, 
all feelings of affright sped hastily 
from her soul, and gave place to a 
mighty emotion of anger. Violently 
wresting herself so far free from her 
cousin’s embrace that she could, in a 
measure, move her arms, she boldly 
seized him by the throat with both 
hands, and with such a quick, pas- 
sionate clutch that in a moment his 
breath failed him, and he reeled 
backwards, gasping for very life. 
Indeed, it would have fared ill with 
him at the hands of the gentle girl 
whom he had converted into an in- 
dignant woman, had her strength 
been equal to the occasion; but 
being unable to support his weight, 
she was obliged to release her grasp, 
and he staggered backwards half- 
choked to the stone pillar in the 
centre of the vault. 

For the first time in his life he 
felt cowed. His soul had before 
been assailed by a sensation of 
dread, but he had never until then 
known what it was to recoil beaten 
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and crushed from any enterprise he 
might undertake. His eyes sought 
the ground in abject confusion, and 
with no lingering trace of majesty in 
his demeanour, he silently turned 
and quitted the vault, hurrying to 
the staircase, which he ascended, 
after carefully bolting the door behind 
him. 

Conscious of her victory over the 
mind as well as the body of her 
cousin, Lily remained awhile indig- 
nantly enjoying her triumph. When, 
however, his last parting footsteps 
had died away, and she heard afar 
off the hollow clank of the bolt, she 
felt the reapproach offear. Her first 
impulse was to cry out for assistance, 
but the remembrance of the scene 
just enacted froze the sound upon 
her lips. Then she hurriedly glanced 
round the vault, and, though shaking 
with fear, proceeded to examine the 
walls, if perchance she might dis- 
cover some door or other means of 
escape. No avenue of exit was, 


however, discernible beyond the pas- 


sage by which Charles had retreated, 
and from penetrating the black ter- 
rors of this she recoiled. She stepped 
upon the benches, and strove to gaze 
from the windows of her prison, but 
all her efforts to reach them were 
fruitless, and the only thing she could 
perceive was a tiny patch of blue 
sky with the clouds drifting across 
from time to time. Once, indeed, 
when she exerted her utmost strength 
in endeavouring to raise herself to 
the window-sill, she fancied she saw 
the waving of a branch in the air 
outside, and the sight so oppressed 
her with grief that she was fain to sit 
down, and allow free course to her 
fast and silent tears. 

Presently her suspense and terror 
became so intolerable that she de- 
termined to explore the dark and 
dreadful passage that led away from 
the vault. With timid, hesitating 
steps she proceeded, shrinking batk 
in dismay as from time to time her 
outstretched hands came in contact 
with the cold shiny walls, and ever 
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and anon stopping altogether as 
some sound, inhabitant of the solitude 
around her, struck upon her expect- 
ant ear and well-nigh checked the 
beating of her heart. Gradually she 
advanced, and at length emerged 
into the second vault, which was 
altogether wrapped inthe profoundest 
gloom, except where what probably 
had been a loophole in ancient 
times, allowed a ray of light to 
stream in, and by the contrast to 
make the surrounding darkness more 
intense. Here she paused awhile 
to gather fresh courage, and then, 
faintly cheered by the sunbeam, har- 
binger of hope, she proceeded with 
her survey. The same results en- 
sued, and as she touched stone after 
stone of the murky walls and felt 
always the same hard cruel response 
to her gentle entreaty, she became 
inclined to abandon herself entirely 
to despair. 

At last she stumbled over some 
steps, and ascending these she found 
herself in front of the door that led 
to the secret staircase. Eagerly she 
felt for the handle, and exerted her 
utmost strength in attempting to 
open the barrier that shut her out 
from the world of light and life and 
love ; but all was of no avail, and 
the massive door remained silent as 
the grave, and immovable as the 
seal of death. Again she tried to 
turn the handle, and this time, 
though her efforts were as unsuc- 
cessful as before, she heard a sound 
that caused herheart tobound wildly. 
It was the step of some one descend- 
ing the staircase. 

A moment more, and the bolts 
rang hollowly as they were pulled 
back. Then the door opened sud- 
denly, and revealed a spectacle which 
well might appal Lily, and destroy 
all that remained of hope in her 
breast. She saw Mrs. Viking stand- 
ing holding a lighted candle aloft in 
one hand, and brandishing a large 
carving-knife in the other. The fitful 
flickering of the candle revealed the 
deadly pallor of the terrible woman’s 
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face, while rage and hate flashed 
from her eyes. She evidently had 
not expected to come upon Lily so 
soon, and starte1, as she opened the 
‘door, and stood face to face with 
the poor girl who well-nigh sank to 
the ground with fear. 

“ Don’t kill me!” she exclaimed, 
in a voice so faint as to be scarcely 
more than a whisper, while her hands, 
tightly clasped, were uplifted, to im- 
plore mercy in such sweet guise 
that the very walls should have 
opened to gladden heaven itself with 
the spectacle, 

A sardonic laugh echoed harshly 
from the lips of Mrs. Viking, as she 
replied— 


“Kill! I don’t come to kill you, 


but neither shall you kill me or 
Charles, For myself I have this de- 
fence” (brandishing the knife) ; “ for 
Charles I have these walls.” 

Lily remained silent, trembling in 
€very limb, and but half compre- 
hending what her aunt said. 


Mrs. Viking stooped down, and 
taking from the step beside her a jug 
of water and a plate of bread, which 
she had evidently brought with her, 
she placed them on the stone in 
front of the door, and before Lily 
could utter a sound or move a step, 
she quietly shut the door, and again 
fastened the bolts. Then placing 
her mouth close to the wood, she 
called ont in harsh, grating tones, 
every syllable of which fell on Lily’s 
heart like a crushing weight— 

“ Remain there until your stub- 
born will is broken.” 

The day wore on, and no other 
incident occurred to vary the mad- 
dening monotony of Lily’s imprison- 
ment. Indeed, if it had not been 
for the bulwarks with which reason 
and culture had armed her mind, it 
would have gone ill with the balance 
of her brain. As it was, immediately 
she began to dwell upon the terrible 
circumstances of her position, she 
felt strange, unaccustomed wild emo- 
tions springing up, and instinctively 
turned from them lest they should 
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master her. She took refuge in the 
contemplation of the scenes of long 
ago, and mingled with the recol- 
lection of me the subtle memories 
of those mystic visions which had 
opened to her the knowledge of the 
Transcendent. 

Night came, and she slept—not 
altogether quietly or uneasily, but 
still she slept, nor did any incident 
occur to disturb her slumbers, In 
the morning she found that more 
bread-and-water had been placed 
within the door of her prison, and 
with these she contrived to assuage 
the pressing pangs of hunger, al- 
though she felt that her strength was 
gradually failing. 

Profound despair now settled down 
upon her soul. She felt that her 
friends would have no clue to her 
whereabouts, and she dreaded the 
prospect of her cousin making use 
at his mother’s bidding of the power 
he had obtained. 

At length midday arrived, and 
from the little patch of sky that could 
be seen through the grated window 
there streamed in a beam of sun- 
shine. Lily watched it cast its 
seeds of gold upon the floor and 
walls of the vault, and strove to 
catch some portion of its brightness 
in her own heart; but though she 
welcomed it as a loving friend its 
alchemy was not sufficiently potent 
to transmute the sorrows that op- 
pressed her. She was still busily 
engaged in looking at it, and in en- 
deavouring to extract some little con- 
solation from its presence when she 
heard the door open in the distance. 

Steps approached through the 
passage separating the vaults—steps 
that she knew full well! They were 
those of Charles Viking. 

The clergyman entered the wall 
where Lily was standing. There 
was nothing jubilant about his ap- 
pearance, and, indeed, his aspect 
was rather that of a person enduring 
sorrow. He approached quietly and 
gravely, and held out his hand to 


Lily, saying— 
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“ Forgive me, Lily, for the manner 
in which I have treated you.” 

“Am I to regain my liberty?” 
asked she. 

“Yes; if you will enjoy that 
liberty with me,” he replied. Then 
noticing an ominous expression cross 
her countenance, he added, “ Bear 
with me, Lily. I love you.” 


ie Charles,” rejoined her cousin in 
what was almost a peremptory tone, 
**T had hoped that we should never 
have conversed upon that subject 
H ” 


“Alas!” said the clergyman, 
sadly—“ you may as well ask my 
lips to refrain from breathing, as to 
forsake what is the atmosphere in 
which my soul exists. Lily, you 
shall prove the intensity and worth 
of my love. If you cannot give me 
your heart immediately, give me at 
least the opportunity of trying to 
win it.” 

“JT have no desire to pain you, 
Charles, though, indeed, you have 
treated me shamefully,” replied Lily. 
“ As a token of my goodwill, see, I 
accept your proffered hand; but 
once again, and for ever, I repeat 
that the fancies you indulge in are 
of the most baseless kind, and can 
never become realities.” 

At the touch of her hand the look 
of sadness on the clergyman’s face 
gave way to a sterner expression. 
He made no reply to what she had 
just said, but holding her hand fast 
in his, he leant forward a little, and 
peered earnestly—perhaps, indeed, 
a little wistfully—into the maiden’s 
eyes. 

Lily strove to withdraw her hand. 
It was held in a grasp of steel. 

“Release me, Charles,” she ex- 
claimed, “and let me depart from 
this place.” 

His only answer was suddenly to 
lift her hand to his lips, and to kiss 
it passionately. 

A shudder ran through Lily’s 
frame, and terrible fears began to 
crowd in upon her soul. 

“ Charles, I command you to re- 
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lease me,” she said, in tones which. 
she was unable to free from agita- 
tion ; and again she attempted to- 
snatch her hand away. Again she 
might as well have attempted to tear 
down the massive stone pillar beside 
which they were standing. 

“ Lily—my Lily,” rejoined he, 
throwing, swift as thought, his dis- 
engaged arm around her waist, and 
seizing her other wrist. 

Uttering a frantic shriek, she 
struggled to free herself; but she 
was pinioned so firmly as to be com- 
pletely powerless. He gradually 
drew her closer to him, and as he 
did so he looked into her eyes with 
an expression that almost paralysed 
her with affright. In another mo- 
ment she felt his breath upon her 
cheek, and then, overcome by the 
supreme terror of the hour, she 
threw herself madly to and fro, and 
screamed wildly for assistance. 

Vain were her efforts. A moment 
more, and she was tightly clasped to 
his breast. 

At this instant one of the stones 
in the huge pillar, of which I have 
spoken, turned silently upon its 
axis, and a figure emerged like a 
thunderbolt into the vault, and 
grasping Charles by the neck, 
snatched him from his victim, and 
flung him violently to the ground. 

The daylight streamed in through 
the door thus revealed, and as Lily 
turned to her preserver, she could 
distinctly “perceive his form and 
features. 

A wild cry of transcendent joy 
came from her inmost heart, and she 
fell senseless in my arms, 

Ned Harner and Mr, De Quincey 
and Mr. Morton had followed me 
into the vault; but another form 
could still be seen standing on the 
lowest step of the staircase in the 
pillar, and keeping in the shade. 

Charles regained his feet simul- 
taneously with the entrance of my 
friends, and turned fiercely upon us. 
On recognising me he, too, uttered 
a wild cry of surprise ; and while an 
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expression of devilish malice crossed 
his face, he suddenly drew forth a 

istol from his pocket, and levelled 
it at my head. Ere, however, he 
could fire, the person I have men- 
tioned stepped forth from the secret 
entrance,- exclaiming, in tones of 
thunder— 

“ Thou shalt do no murder !” 

It was Mr. Bolster. 

For a moment Charles remained 
rigid and immoveable, the pallor of 
death upon his face alone showing 
his emotion. Then he slowly turned 
his head, and gazed full at Mr. 
Bolster, and immediately the terrors 
of hell itself were depicted in his 
countenance, 

In another second he had turned 
his pistol on himself, and its deafen- 
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ing explosion was followed by the 
more terrible sound of his body fall- 
ing lifeless on the ground. 


There is little that remains to be 
explained or told. It was Ned 
Harner’s knowledge of the old vaults 
beneath Rumbleton House that led 
us there after we had heard ot the 
accident that had happened to the 
carriage in which Lily had been 
seen, and it was Mr. Morton who 
had brought Ned back from London 
after Littlemore’s death. I, of 
course, found it an easy matter to 
regain the possession of my estates, 
and shortly afterwards the whole 
country side was made gay by a 
marriage, in which Lily Trevor 
played a prominent part. 


FINIS, 








“Wuat on earth is all this row 
about ?” said Fred Elton to his friend 
Tom Sutcliffe, as they sat together 
in the little parlour of a country inn. 
“There seems to be some fun going 
on, but I wish that endless buzz 
would cease. If the landlord wishes 
to keep his house full he ought to 
recommend to his dependents the 
propriety of keeping more silent ; 
it’s not very agreeable to a fellow to 
be disturbed in this way.” 

So saying he rang the bell for- 
cibly. 

“What's that for?” 
other. 

“Why, to tell them to be quiet, 
orto find out what’s the matter.— 
See here,” he added, as the waiter 
entered, “all that row may be very 
nice to those who are making it, but 
the sooner it comes to an end the 
better; we’ve been deafened this 
half-hour by it, so you may tell them 
they’ve had their swing long enough. 
What’s it all about ?” 

“« Please, sir,” said the waiter, “ it’s 
only a servant from the Grange who 
came to fetch a gent from the train, 
and as he didn’t come he is waiting 
for the next, and just dropped in 
here to take a glass of beer, and to 
tell us of the grand doings to be on 
Friday.” 

“ A servant from what grange, and 
what grand doings?” asked Fred. 
“Southborne Grange, sir,” 

swered the waiter. 

“Southborne !” interrupted Fred. 
“Ts that near here ?” 

“Yes, please sir; tis where Sir 
Harvey lives ; you can see the park 
from the window there. You know, 
sir, this is the Southborne Arms.” 

“Oh,” said Fred, meditatively ; 
“and what are the grand doings ?” 


asked the 


an- 
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“Oh, a great party, sir, in honour 
of his nephew. But Wilson could 
tell you much better than me, sir ; 
he is in the next room, and would 
be proud to communicate anything 
to you, sir.” 

** Who is Wilson ?” asked Fred. 

“The coachman, sir, or rather the 
second coachman. Please, shall I 
send him in?” 

Ves.” 

The waiter disappeared. 

“Well, you’ve become very in- 
quisite, Fred,” exclaimed Tom Sut- 
cliffe. ‘What can you want the 
coachman for? and what are all the 
Southborne parties to you ?” 

“Wait and you shall see,” said 
Fred ; “I’ve a plan laid.—Come 
in!” he shouted, as some one 
knocked at the door. 

A smart-looking servant entered. 

“‘ Did you want me, please sir ?” 

“ Are you Sir Harvey Southborne’s 
coachman ?” asked Fred. 

“Ves, sir ; lam the second coach- 
man.” 

“ Very well,” said Fred. “ I want 
to hear about the party; and the 
nephew, who is he? And here’s 
something to refresh your memory,” 
putting some money into his hand, 

The man grinned his thanks, and 
began— 

“He’s Captain Southborne — 
young Mr. Charlie, as we calls him, 
He’s been in foreign parts, travelling 
nigh these ten years; and has just 
come back on leave ; and Sir Harvey 
—that’s my master, sir, which is his 
uncle—has asked him here, and has 
given a party fin his honour, and 
great doings, with all sorts of divar- 
sion ; and they’re all expectin’ of 
him to-night, and I drove in for him, 
but he didn’t come by the last train, 
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so I’m waiting for the mail, oping 
he'll come by it, as the company 
arrives to-morrow, and he ought to 
be there first, sir. Sir ’Arvey hasn’t 
seen him this ten years, and I ’eard 
my lady say they ’aven’t even seen a 
picture of him, so they expects him 
to be greatly altered, sir.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said 
Fred : “that’s all I wished to know. 
Good evening !” 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

**Glorious!” exclaimed Fred ; 
“ve hit upon a jolly plan. Why, 
Charlie Southborne is my friend, the 
fellow with whom I've been shooting 
lately, and I know all about this 
uncle of his. He told me all about 
this same invitation, which he has 
shirked cleverly ; he hasn’t the least 
idea of going, but he purposely sent 
no answer till it should be too late 
for them to write and bother him into 
going. He hasn’t seen any of them 
for years, and never knew much of 
them, nor cared for them atall. Now, 
however, Sir Harvey seems to have 
made a set upon him, with the pur- 
pose of marrying him to his only 
daughter ; for although he has the 
title, Charlie’s father has the money, 
which in the course of nature re- 
verts to him; so Sir Harvey thinks 
it would be prudent for Miss Alice, 
I think her name is, to have her 
ample fortune joined to one still 
larger, and for this end he invites 
Charlie to visit him, giving a ball for 
his sake, which the ungrateful fellow 
neglects answering till too late, when 
he will apologise, and inform him he 
is off to Scotland immediately. for 
shooting, and thus is prevented going 
to Southborne Grange. He told me 
of all this, I little thinking T should 
take an interest in it so soon.” 

“Well, I don’t see what interest 
you have in it, or what all this story 
has to say to your plan,” said Tom. 
“ Really, your movements are quite 
riddles to me.” 

“My dear fellow!” said Fred, 
“don’t be so dreadfully obtuse. 
Can’t you see, Charlie is quite a 
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stranger to them ; they have not seen 
a picture of him for years. Now 
what is to hinder my arriving by 
the mail train to-night, going to 
the Grange, introducing myself as 
Charlie, being courted for him, the 
favoured one among the many, living 
on the fat of the land for the time 
being ; and finally making love in 
the most approved of cousinly 
fashion to the young lady, who 
Charlie says was a very pretty child, 
and is reported to have grown up 
the same, thereby delighting the 
hearts of the fond papa and mamma, 
my ever-to-be-respected relatives ?” 

“ All very fine in theory, but I 
cannot see how you are to put it in 
practice. Do you think they are all 
fools, to be gulled in that matter? 
You could never do it.” 

“Why not? I tell you they have 
not the least idea of what Charlie is 
like ; and even if they had, he and I 
are quite sufficiently alike to pass 
muster. Weare both tall, have dark 
hair, whiskers, and moustache, and 
are a little like in figure. At all 
events the same description would 
do each of us. I bet you twenty 
pounds I'll do it cleverly.” 

“Only I don’t bet, I would almost 
accept it ; besides, I don’t want you 
to lose your money, and the thing 
can’t be done.” 

“T telli you it can, and shall 
be,” exclaimed Fred, impatiently. 
“Come, I lay you ten pounds ; say 
‘done,’ for we’ve no time to lose.” 

“Done, then ; and I bet you five 
pounds that if you try the love- 
making dodge with the pretty girl it 
will succeed, and you will be regu- 
larly sold.” 

“Not I,” answered Fred; “I am 
too old a stager for that ; it should 
be a remarkably fine girl that would 
catch me. No, no; I’m not sucha 
fool. Well, that’s settled then, so I 
must be off and make my arrange- 
ments; it’s near the time. I must 
label my portmanteau. I declare this 
is jolly! I never expected such a 
lark in this slow place. Hush! you 








stay there, and write me a neat and 
appropriate label. My old valise 
will pass for having travelled over 
world, which is convenient, as, if I 
had known I was going to pay such 
a grand visit, I certainly should have 
bought a new one. If they only 
saw Charlie’s luggage, it is a picture ; 
but not having seen it, they will 
think mine all right.” 

So saying, he left the room, and 
presently returned with his port- 
manteau, which was ready packed, 
he himself being nicely got up for 
travelling —umbrella, rug, &c., being 
all complete. 

“Now, where’s the label?” he 
asked. ‘Oh, here it is; let’s read 
it. ‘Captain Southborne, roth 
Regiment, passenger to H cE 
All right ; that’s capital ! there, tear 
off the old one and’ stick on this— 
hurry.” 

“T advise you to take a glass of 
something before you start,” said 
Tom. “You may be glad yet of 
something to keep up your spirits.” 

“Certainly not,” said Fred; “I 
would rather be ready to enjoy the 
spread those good people have for 
me, and it will be quite the thing for 
me to have an appetite.” 

“Well,” laughed Tom, “ you are 
the coolest piece of impudence I ever 
saw. Remember, if Sir Harvey 
finds you out, I’ll not go bail for 
you ; and if I ever see you escorted 
away by a couple of policemen, I’ll 
cut and run; you are no friend: of 
mine.” 

* All right, so come along. There 
goes Wilson; we might as well let 
him drive us to the station—but 
never mind, I’ll have the carriage to 
myself soon enough. See here, 
Tom,—tell the landlord your friend 
was only spending the day with you 
if he asks for me, and do you stay 
here ; and unless you hear to the 
contrary, you may call on me at the 
Grange any day you like—they’ll be 
glad to see my friend. Of course if 
anything goes wrong, I shall let you 
know.” 
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Chattering in this way they passed 
through the village, and reached the 
railway-station just before the train 
came up. The friends shook hands, 
and Fred, unobserved, mingled in 
the crowd of passengers who got 
out of the train. A porter took his 
luggage, and Fred felt himself safe, 
At the door stood Wilson, loudly 
vociferating the name of Captain 
Southborne. 

“Here you are,” shouted the por- 
ter, pocketing his gratuity and placing 
the box upon the carriage. 

Wilson held open the door, and 
as he did so the light fell full on 
Fred’s face. ‘Why sure, sir,” he 
said, “surely you be the gentleman 
I was talking to not an hour back, 
weren’t you? and a 

“My good fellow,” said Fred, 
“it’s all right; I am Captain South- 
borne—for the present,” he added 
to himself, as Wilson, quite satisfied, 
closed the door, and they drove off. 

As they passed under the bridge 
Fred saw the figure of Tom Sutcliffe 
hovering about, waiting to see what 
became of him. Letting down the 
window gently, he thrust the end of 
his lighted cigar into Tom’s face, and 
waved his hat. Tom lifted his hands 
with a gesture of surprise, and 
clasped them round his neck, as if 
to intimate his opinion of the pro- 
bable chance of a halter performing 
the same kind offices for his friend. 
Fred shook his head laughingly, and 
they were once more in darkness, the 
handsome horses swiftly bearing him 
on to meet his fate. 

Fred, chuckling at the so far suc- 
cess of his scheme, coolly enjoyed 
his cigar, until they entered the park 
gates, when he prudently threw it 
away. They presently stopped at 
a little fancy gate, which Wilson got 
down to unlatch; then coming to 
the carriage door, he looked curiously 
at Fred, saying,— 

“Sir, are you really the Captain ?” 

“Why, man, who do you take me 
for?” asked Fred, half indignantly. 
“Did I not tell you my name ?” 
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“Please, sir, I meant no harm,” 
answered the man, “but it’s very 
strange.” 

“Do you question all your mas- 
ter’s visitors as to their identity ?” 
asked Fred. “I at least am a gen- 
tleman, and, I hope, an honourable 
man ; take my advice, ask no more 
questions. Just keep your own coun- 
sel, and here’s something for you,” 
giving him another piece of money. 

The man touched his hat and re- 
mounted his box, muttering, “ It’s 
. very strange; I don’t half think it 
myself ; but I'll say nothing, for he’s 
a nice young gent, and very free- 
handed with his money.” 

In a few moments the carriage 
drew up in front of the stately ba- 
ronial residence—a fine old building, 
whose antique towers, gabled roof, 
and pepper-box turrets showed well 
against the dull wintry sky. The 
massively-studded door, which stood 
open as if to invite entrance, dis- 
closed to view a spacious hall, paved 
with black and white marble, and 
hung round with antlers of stags 
slain by the hands of many of the 
deceased Southbornes, themselves 
long since Jaid to rest; whole suits 
of armour decorated the walls, and 
seemed like grim and ghostly visions 
of the past ; while the marble statues 
seemed to watch with fixed eye and 
steady gaze all intruders on their 
territories. 

Two livery servants ran down the 
flight of steps, one appropriating the 
portmanteau while the other opened 
the carriage door and ushered Fred 
across the hall ; then threw open the 
handsome double-door, announcing 
‘Captain Southborne,” and Fred 
found himself in a large, splendidly- 
furnished room. 

A stout, elderly gentleman rose as 
he entered, and, cordially shaking 
both his hands, exclaimed, “ Charlie, 
my boy, you are welcome! This is 
a long-looked for pleasure; I am 
very glad to see you, and here is 
some one who can say the same,” 

“Fred, with his habitual air of 
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“ politesse,” turned to make his best 
bow to the handsome, fashionably- 
dressed woman who advanced to 
meet him. She, however, disregard- 
ing the movement, said, “‘ Welcome, 
dear Charlie ! as a nephew you must 
receive your due ;” and kissed him 
affectionately two or three times. 

“Whew !” thought Fred, “ I didn’t 
bargain for all these outward de- 
monstrations of affection ; however, 
n importe.” 

“‘ How you are changed, Charles !” 
said Sir Harvey. “I should never 
have known you. By the way, did 
you get the letter I wrote your At 
least, you must have done, from the 
result ; but I concluded it must have 
been miscarried, as I never heard 
from you; however, it is no matter, 
as all is right now.” 

“I must apologise, sir,” said Fred, 
“Tt was very remiss in my not an- 
swering your kind invitation. In- 
deed, I have no excuse to plead, 
except that for the last few weeks 
I have been occupied in a variety of 
ways, particularly hunting and shoot- 


‘ing, which so completely took me up 


that I have quite neglected my letter- 
writing duties.” 

“ Hunting and shooting,” said Sir 
Harvey. ‘Then I can make all 
allowance for you. I used to be 
devoted to it myself, when a young 
man, and was considered by no 
means a bad shot. That is a suffi- 
cient excuse for anything. And now 
you have given us the best answer 
by coming in person. We thought 
you would come to-night, and se 
sent the carriage in for you.” 

“TI hope I did not keep dinner 
waiting, sir,” said Fred. 

“ Oh, no,” answered Sir Harvey. 
“We just gave you time to get here, 
and then, as you did not come, we 
rightly imagined Wilson waited for 
the mail-train, so we dined without 
you.” 

“I must not forget,” said Fred, 
turning to Lady Southborne, “to 
inquire for my fair cousin, I hope 
she is quite well?” 
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“Yes, thank you,” replied her 
ladyship. “She has only just left 
the room. You know, we were not 
sure what time you might arrive, or 
she should have been here to receive 
you. Sir Harvey, will you ring the 
bell, that I may send Alice word her 
cousin has arrived.” 

“ Stay, my dear,” said Sir Harvey, 
“ Charles has had no dinner. Would 
it not be better for him to go to his 
room and change dress? and then 
when he comes down Alice will be 
here and supper ready.” 

“Very well,” answered the lady. 
“ Ring the bell.” A powdered indi- 
vidual appeared, who conducted 
Fred up a broad flight of stairs, along 
several corridors and passages, and 
into a room prepared for him, which 
corresponded in magnificence with 
the rest of the house. The port- 
manteau was already there, and Fred, 
opening it, rapidly began his toilet. 

** Confound these things !” he mut- 
tered, as he looked at his evening 
garments. ‘‘I wish I had anew suit ! 
these will look awfully seedy at this 
grand blow-out we are going to have, 
‘ However, sufficient unto the day are 
the clothes we wear; and if I get 
safely over this evening, I shan’t de- 
spair for the future.” 

After some little time, he was 
ready to descend, and found the 
company in the drawing-room in- 
creased by the addition of two young 
ladies, elegantly dressed in evening 
costume. Fred entered with com- 
plete nonchalence, and seeing the 
young ladies, said— 

“My cousins, I presume. I was 
prepared to meet one, but two is an 
unexpected pleasure.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lady South- 
borne, “this is Alice ; the other is 
her friend, Miss Mostyn ” 

A very pretty girl was Alice. Dark 
blue eyes, shaded by long, black 
lashes, a bright complexion, cherry 
lips, and an abundance of golden 
hair, which fell in glossy curls on 
her snowy neck. These were charms 
enough to captivate any young man’s 
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fancy. “Let not the sin be on my 
head, the maternal relative set me 
the example,” thought Fred, as he 
stooped tokiss the sweet little mouth, 
Miss Southbornecoloured andlooked 
down. Lady Southborne then in- 
troduced Miss Mostyn, who seemed 
as if she would gladly claim a cousin- 
ship with the handsome young offi- 
cer; but as that was not to be, she 
was contented by gracefully shaking 
hands with him. She, too, was very 
pretty, rather taller than Alice, and 
scarcely so slight, with clear hazel 
eyes, bright colour, and a profusion 
of soft hair, plaited and tastefully 
done behind with a gold comb. 

“ How did you leave father and 
mother ?” asked Sir Harvey. 

“Quite well, thanks, when last I 
saw them, sir,” replied Fred ; “ but I 
have been away shooting for some 
time.” 

“Well,” said Lady Southborne, 
“T thought I should have known 
your face, but you are completely 
altered, more than I thought pos- 
sible. Alice, don’t you think him 
greatly changed ?” 

“T can scarcely say, mamma; it 
is so long since we met, I can barely 
remember him.” 

“You must find Alice greatly chang- 
ed, too,” said Lady Southborne. 

“Yes, and no doubt immensely 
for the better,” said Fred, gallantly. 
“She must have been a mere child 
when last I saw her.” 

“How many years is that?” in- 
quired Sir Harvey. 

“ Oh, a good time since,” hastily 
replied my lady, who hated nothing 
more than chronological references, 
—“ Well, Charles, had you a pleasant 
journey this afternoon, and when did 
you hear from home ?” 

“I enjoyed it very much, not- 
withstanding the cold on the moors,” 
answered Fred. 

“Are you a sportsman, Captain 
Southborne ?” inquired Miss Mostyn. 

“Tam excessively fond of sport- 
ing, and have had a good deal of it 
lately,” replied he. ; 
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‘*Have you had good sport, and 
where have you been?” asked Sir 
Harvey. 

“ On the Lowlenden moors, sir,” 
replied Fred, feeling thankful he 
was now on a subject on which he 
could truthfully speak. “We have 
had a very good time of it, al- 
though ee 

‘Well, you must tell me all about 
it again,” interrupted Sir Harvey. 
“But here is supper, and as you 
must be hungry, we will go at once.” 

Fred gallantly gave his arm to 
Lady Southborne, and followed his 
host into the dining-room. 

“ Now, Charles,” said he, “you 
must be hungry, and we are not; do 
not let us stand on ceremony, but 
begin at once, and let me attend to 
the ladies.” 

Fred disclaimed against this, and 
declared his hunger had not so far 
made him forget his manners as to 
take care of himself first. He pre- 
sently, however, fell to, and felt con- 
siderably comforted by his hearty 
supper, although sometimes rather 
put out by Sir Harvey’s direct ques- 
tions about his family. For this rea- 
son he felt thankful to Miss Mostyn, 
who had a store of lively conversa- 
tion, and he felt safer talking to her 
than to any one else. Alice spoke 
little, and Fred fancied she looked 
rather superciliously at him, but he 
thought it only fancy, and not being 
shy by nature, he chatted away on 
different topics until bed-time, when, 
on the plea of fatigue, he declined 
Sir Harvey’s invitation to stay and 
take a cigar, and instead went up to 
his room. Then locking his door, 
he threw himself into an easy chair, 
beside a blazing fire, and quoting his 
favourite hero, Harry Lorrequer, he 
exclaimed, “Certes. Fred South- 
borne, you are a lucky dog! This 
is what I call comfort. A jolly girl is 
Miss Mostyn; but Alice is a pretty 
creature, only I wish she would use 
her tongue more and her eyes less, 
Guilty conscience, I suppose ; but I 
fancy she suspects me. I wish I 
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were more at my ease with her. I’m 
not accustomed to turn shy with a 
girl” And thus musing and cogi- 
tating Fred went to bed and slept 
soundly ; and so passed his first 
night at Southborne Grange. 

With the morning returned any 
slight feeling of embarrassment our 
hero may have experienced, and as 
he carefully performed his toilet, he 
felt pardonably uncomfortable at the 
prospect of encountering the whole 
family in broad daylight: it did not, 
however, last long, and by the time 
he descended to the breakfast-room, 
he again felt quite at ease. He re- 
ceived the same cordial greeting as 
the previous evening, and took his 
place opposite the two young ladies, 
who appeared quite as charming as 
they had before, notwithstanding 
that Alice’s ringlets had disappeared, 
and plain braids come instead. She 
was, as before very silent, and steadi- 
ly regarded ber cousin, when unob- 
served ; but Miss Mostyn by her 
liveliness made up for the want of it 
in her companion, whom she play- 
fully rallied on her silence; but even 
this produced nothing more than a 
quiet smile, which made her look so 
irresistibly lovely that Fred, in spite 
— was charmed and attrac- 
ted. 

The cheerful conversation was 
now interrupted by the entrance of 
the portly butler with the post-bag, 
which he placed on a silver waiter 
by Sir Harvey, who proceeded to 
unlock it with a key attached to his. 
chain, and distribute the letters to 
their owners. 

‘Sir Harvey Southborne,” he read, 
* Only one for me! and a strange 
handwriting, too ; I wonder who it 
can be from !” and like most people 
in similar circumstances he turned 
it about, examining it, never think- 
ing that by opening it he would dis- 
cover what he sought. 

“Why, papa,” said Alice, at 
length, “I am sure letters are not 
such rarities to you that a strange 
handwriting should so surprise you. 
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Why not open it, and see who is 
your correspondent ?” 

Sir Harvey slowly did so, and 
read its contents, while a mystified 
expression stole over his face. 

“ Why,” exclaimed he, “ here’s a 
letter from you, Charles, declining, 
wtth much regret, my invitation. 
What it is I do not understand.” 

He handed the. letter to Fred, 
who muttered, “ Confound it !” then 
aloud— 

“Really this isa most amusing 
mistake. I did not tell you, did I, 
that I first wrote, declining from 
circumstances, and then found I 
could come? My servant, stupid 
fellow, must have found the letter 
and posted it after I left. °Tis very 
absurd ; but it is my own careless- 
ness in leaving letters about.” 

“Tt will be a lesson in tidiness to 
you, Captain Southborne,” said Miss 
Mostyn. 

“Yes, indeed,”, replied Fred. “ It 
might have been an awkward mis- 
take. .I must take care for the 
future.” 

“‘ Well, take your breakfast now,” 
said Sir Harvey. “ As I said before, 
since you have come safely, it 
doesn’t matter. To think of my not 
knowing my own nephew’s writing !” 

“ May 1 look at it again?” asked 
Fred. 

“ Certainly, my boy !” replied Sir 
Harvey, handing it. 

Fred looked at it, and then acci- 
dentally dropped it into the napkin 
on his knee, whence it found its way 
into his pocket, while he inwardly 
resolved its final destination should 
be the flames. “ For,” thought he, 
“where is the use of letting it go the 
rounds, and then afterwards have 
them comparing it with my hand- 
writing ?” 

Conversation was then resumed, 
and the business of disposing of 
coffee, eggs, ham, rolls, marmalade, 
&c., went on as before. ; 

“Now, good people,” exclaimed 
Sir Harvey, when all had finished, 
“* what is to be the order of to-day ?” 
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“Whatever you wish, sir,” replied 
Fred. “We are ready for anything 
—from pitch and toss to man- 
slaughter,” he added, turning to the 
young ladies, who laughed, while Sir 
Harvey answered,— 

“Oh! don’t count on me, for I’ve 
an appointment with my steward and 
agent, and shall be engaged with 
them nearly all day. What are you 
going to do, my dear ?” 

“Well,” answered Lady South- 
borne, “I do not think you need 
include me either, for you know we 
are to have company this evening, 
and some of our guests will come 
this afternoon ; so as I am afraid of 
fatigue, you had better not mind me. 
Our guests cannot be here much be- 
fore four or five o’clock, so you will 
have all that time to amuse your- 
selves.” 

“T’'ll tell you what,” cried Sir 
Harvey; “have round the horses, 
and take a ride. Charles can escort 
the young ladies, who will be glad 
of a gallant young officer as a sub- 
stitute for a prosy old man like me, 
What do you say ?” 

“ Charming !” cried Miss Mostyn, 
“There is nothing I should like 
better.” 

“‘ Capital, sir !” exclaimed Fred, at 
the same moment. It will be de- 
lightful !”—the idea flashing into his 
mind that they should go round by 
the hotel, where he hoped Tom Sut- 
cliffe should see him in company 
with the ladies, and so complete his 
triumph. 

“Very well—all right! Get the 
horses whatever time you like,” said 
Sir Harvey, good-naturedly, as he 
rose and left the room, 

“If you please, my lady, Mrs. 
Holmes would be glad to see you 
when you are at leisure,” said a ser- 
vant, entering. 

“Very well; I shall go directly,” 
said Lady Southborne, retiring. 

Alice went into, the conservatory, 
which opened into the room, and 
Miss Mostyn, followed by Fred, 
went by an opposite door into the. 
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cozy morning-room, which, with its 
bright fire and pretty bijouterie, look- 
ed most inviting. 

“What a charming day we have 
for our ride!” cried she. “I sup- 
pose, Captain Southborne, you do 
not know this country well.” 

‘Not at all,” answered Fred ; “ but 
I daresay we shall get on very well.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Mostyn. 
“During my two months’ visit here 
I have ridden so much that I know 

‘the country pretty well, and Alice 
of course knows it perfectly. So if 
you will escourt us, we shall act as 
guides.” 

Fred bowed. 

‘And at the worst we can geta 
servant who can guide us,” said he. 

“Oh, we shall have one in any 
case,” returned she. “I am so pas- 
sionately fond of riding. By the 
way, have you seen the picture of 
Alice and me, taken in our habits? 
It was done one day we rode into 
town, and is considered very good.” 

Fred took the album she handed 
him. 

“Grace,” called Alice from the 
conservatory, “come here; I want 
to speak to you.” 

Miss Mostyn crossed the break- 
fast-room, and entered into conver- 
sation with Alice. Fred laid down 
the album, feeling far more fascinated 
by the living picture before him, and 
truly it was a pretty sight. Alice was 
bending over the flowers, which al- 
most touched her cheek, scarcely 
less fair, and was speaking quietly 
and low, while Miss Mostyn stood 
erect, pulling to pieces a little bud 
she had plucked, her rising colour 
showing something had ‘annoyed 
her. At length she impatiently ex- 
claimed,— 

“Whit nonsense, Alice! You 
know you always say nothing ever 
tires you, and | am sure it cannot 
be you are so fond of these people 
who are coming that you would give 
up your ride for them.” 

Again Alice spoke in a low tone, 
and again Grace exclaimed— 
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“ Now be sensible, do, like a dear 
girl, and don’t stay at home.” 

Alice shook her head. 

* Captain Southborne,” cried Miss 
Mostyn, advancing, “did you ever 
know anything so tiresome? Here 
is this cousin of yours declaring she 
can’t ride to-day. Now isn’t she 
provoking ?” 

“Why, Alice, what is this?” said 
Fred. ‘Surely you have not changed 
your mind so soon; what can pre- 
vent your coming? Oh, come, do!” 

“T cannot,” replied Alice. ‘ You 
know we expect guests this after- 
noon, and as it is uncertain when 
they may arrive, I ought to be at 
home to receive them ; besides, we 
shall have a good deal of fatigue 
this evening, and I want to keep 
fresh.” 

“Well, you know, Alice,” said 
Grace, “you always uphold that a 
ride freshens you more than any- 
thing.” 

Alice smilingly shook her pretty 
head, saying— 

“T really cannot go, Grace ; but 
do not let me deprive you of your 
ride.” 

“Oh, that is impossible,” said 
Grace ; “ Captain Southborne and I 
would be too much like Darby and 
Joan jogging over the country to- 
gether. Well, I suppose I must 
make a virtue of necessity, and con- 
tent myself at home.” 

“Well, if I may be so conceited 
as to imagine my not going really 
disappoints you, I am very sorry; 
but it positively is out of the ques- 
tion,” said Alice. 

“ You little thought you had such 
an obstinate, self willed cousin, did 
you?” laughing’y asked Grace 

“ Then, am I really to understand 
that our ride must be given up ?” 
asked Fred. 

“T fear so,” replied Alice; “ but 
do not lose your ride; remember, 
your horse is at your service.” 

“ I’m afraid,” laughed. Fred, “it 
would be of little use to me unless T 
were toride up and down before the 
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door, as I don’t know a single road 
here.” 

“ Take a groom,” suggested Alice. 

“That would remind me too 
much of my childish days,” answered 
Fred, merrily. “I should think I 
was out with my nurse. No, as 
Miss Mostyn says, I shall content 
myself at home, even though it seems 
I am to be left quite alone. You 
ladies are incomprehensible beings ; 
I suppose you are now off, bent on 
some little bit of feminine mystery 
closely connected with the approach 
of an evening party. Pink or blue 
rosettes, or ribbons, gauze, or net ?” 
he added in a mincing tone, as he 
held open the door for them to pass 
out. 

“You are very saucy,” said Grace, 
laughing ; “well, till luncheon, az 
revoir.” 

Fred’s first impulse was to lock 
the door, take out the obnoxious 
letter, compare the writing with his 
own, and then consign it to the 
flames. Next he seated himself at 
the writing-table, helped himself to 
some of the handsomely-stamped 
paper, and carefully choosing a pen, 
commenced a letter to the real Simon 
Pure, telliug him all his adventures, 
from kissing his cousin to the arrival 
of the letter, and subsequent de- 
struction thereof, ending with— 
“One thing is certain, you are a 
donkey not to come ; it is the jolliest 
house I ever was in ; your uncle is a 
stunning old fellow, and the girls 
pretty. I am leading a choice life, 
and only wish you were here too, 
that we might talk it over together.” 

Having finished his letter, he sealed 
it, then putting it safely into his 
pocket, he rang the bell, and desired 
the servant to order a horse to be 
got ready for him, and leisurely 
equipping himself, he mounted, and 
inquiring from the groom the way to 
the town, rode off, nor was he satis- 
fied uniil he had himself safely de- 
posited the letter in the receiver ; 
then having asked some questions 
about the roads, he turned in an 
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opposite direction, and rode by a 
country road, his high-mettled steed 
bearing him along with the speed of 
Bucephalus himself. 

' Presently a turn in the road 
brought him in view of another 
horseman, very differently mounted, 
his charger being one of those miser- 
able hacks so often imposed on 
people desirous of seeing the country 
and getting a brisk canter. 

The animal ambled along in an 
aimless kind of trot, totally unmind- 
ful that his unfortunate rider, having 
lost all patience, was flogging him 
with hearty goodwill ; the only notice 
he deigned to take of the flagellation 
being an occasional flourish and kick 
of his hind foot, and then careered 
along as before. 

Fred was much amused, watching 
from a distance, but as he drew 
nearer he discovered, to his intense 
amusement, that the ill-fated eques- 
trian was none other than his friend 
Tom Sutcliffe. 

His sudden burst of laughter 
caused the other to turn round, and 
his surprise nearly equalled Fred’s 
own. 

“ Where, in the name of wonder, 
do you come from?” he asked; 
“and what brings you here ?” 

“Say rather,” said Fred, “ what 
brings you here ?” 

“Well, old fellow, how are you 
getting on? Come, stop laughing, 
and tell me all about it. What are 
you doing here? Are you making 
your escape from the Grange, having 
first stolen a horse to complete your 
escapade? Come, be serious, do ; 
I am dying to hear all your adven- 
tures,” 

“Serious,” groaned Fred, “ I doubt 
if ever I shall be seriousagain. Oh, 
Tom !” and he burst into a fresh fit 
of laughter. 

“Come, shut up, you laughing 
jackass !—you merry-andrew! and 
tell me how yougoton,. Have done 
with your nonsense, you grinning 
monkey.” 

“Well, get off that old beast,” 
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said Fred, wiping his eyes. ‘“ How 
can I tell you anything with that 
creature ambling and capering about 
in that style? Oh, Tom, you'll be 
the death of me if you don’t get 
down !” 

“Oh, it’s the horse, is it?” said 
Tom. “Well, I’m free to confess 
he’s no beauty. I wanted to get a 
ride, and the waiter told me they had 
a horse fit for any man. So, with- 
out seeing him, I ordered him round. 
He doesn’t like going, that’s a fact ; 
he has nearly given me a distaste for 
horsemanship in general, has this 
old brute. But I say, Fred, what a 
beauty that is you are on! it puts 
mine in the shade. Come now, do, 
and tell me all the news, there’s a 
good fellow!” 

Fred dismounted, blew his nose, 
wiped his eyes, and clearing his 
throat, proceeded to walk by his 
friend and tell all his adventures. 

Tom listened attentively to all, 
only interrupting with, “ Well done !” 
“Well, you are a cool hand!” &c., 
until the story was done, when he 
asked— 

“Well, what are you going to do 
now, old fellow ?” 

“My future movements are quite 
uncertain,” said Fred; “ but for the 
present I’m going back to the Grange 
—it’s awfully jolly, and there’s going 
to be no end of fun to-night—a 
house full of company, and all the 
country coming to the ball. I say, 
Tom, come back with me and stay 
for it, do now.” 

“NotI!” laughed Tom; “ I'll have 
no part nor lot in your pranks.” 

“Nay, but in earnest do come; I 
know they will be delighted to see 
you asa friend of mine. And you 
have everything ready—far better off 
than I am; you havea whole suit 
complete, while I am at present 
cruising off to buy gloves and a 
choker at Guildford, where, the post- 
master tells me, there are capital 
shops. So come with me.” 

*“T can’t,” said Tom; “I never 
yet went to a house uninvited, and I 
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shan’t begin now with you, you scape- 
grace !” 

“ Why, man, there is nothing to 
prevent you,” said Fred. 

“ T’m firm,” said Tom. 

“ Well, then, good-bye,” said Fred, 
looking at his watch; “if I don’t 
hurry I shall be late for lunch, 
Don’t go away until you hear from 
me ;” and gaily waving his hand, he 
cantered off, nor did he stop until 
he reached the town, where having 
invested in some white gloves and 
ties, and again consulted his watch, 
he cantered home, arriving barely 
in time for lunch. 

“Well, Charles,” said Sir Harvey, 
as they sat down, “so the ladies de- 
serted you. I thought you were all 
going to ride together this morning.” 

“So did I, sir,” replied Fred; 
“but I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and in despair went out alone, 
—And what has my cousin Alice 
been doing ?” he added, turriing to 
his fair neighbour. 

“Oh, reading, writing, and work- 
ing,” she answered quietly. 

*« And has Miss Mostyn completed 
her ‘dressy’ arrangements ?” he pur- 
sued, turning to his fair vis a vis. 

“ You are very saucy,” she replied, 
laughing. ‘ Only think, Sir Harvey, 
of his accusing us of staying at home 
to make our dresses, or talk of them, 
at least; as if we thought of such 
things? Did we, Alice ?” 

“ Ho, ho!” laughed Sir Harvey, 
“T should like to have heard you 
this afternoon. Well, and where 
have you been? You must have 
gone a great distance, you are so 
late.” 

“T did take rather a long ride, 
sir; but the fact is I unexpectedly 
met an old friend on the road, with 
whom I walked some way.” 

“A friend ?” said Sir Harvey. 

“Yes, Tom Sutcliffe, an old chum 
of mine. Hethought I was making 
my escape, having stolen a horse. 
1 find he is staying in the village.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you 
ask him here? Any friend of yours, ° 
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you might know, would be welcome. 
And a ball, too, this very night for 
Why didn’t you ask him, 


you. 
man ?” 

“J did ask him, sir,” replied Fred, 
“but he would not come on my in- 
vitation—he was afraid of intruding.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee !” said Sir Harvey. 
** As soon as lunch is over, write to 
him and enclose this card of mine, 
and ask him to come up at once and 
stay as long as he can, or at least a 
day or two. If this frost continues 
you can have some glorious skating 
on the lake—that’ll be fun for you.” 

“Splendid !” cried Grace ; “ you 
don’t know what a skater I am, Cap- 
tain Southborne. Oh! I hope the 
frost will continue.” 

“ Do you skate too, Alice ?” asked 
Fred. 

“T have not had much practice,” 
she answered ; “ but I like it, only 
I’m rather timid.” 

“ Ah, we shall soon get you over 
that,” said Fred. 

Lunch over, Fred gladly wrote 
the note to his friend, and despatched 
it by a servant in a dog-cart, in 
which in about an hour Tom Sut- 
cliffe made his appearance, bag and 
all, and was warmly welcomed by 
Sir Harvey. 

The guests now began to arrive ; 
so the young men betook themselves 
to the garden, and smoked in peace 
till dinner time, when they returned 
to the house, mutually agreeing they 
would not look at each other, 

A fortunate proviso ; as Tom, the 
first time he heard Fred introduced 
as “My nephew, Captain South- 
borne,” nearly choked, and caused 
Miss Hope, his lady charge, to think 
him “a very merry young man, in- 
deed.” . 

Dinner passed over quickly, and 
immediately after the ladies with- 
drew to adorn for the auspicious 
ball, and were soon followed by the 
gentlemen, so that for a time’ the 
reception-rooms wore an almost 
deserted look, being tenanted only 
by a tribe of maids who brushed, 
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dusted, and arranged with praise- 
worthy zeal. Gorgeous sofas and 
cushions were displayed, chandeliers 
were lighted, doors thrown open, 
and choice exotics perfumed the 
apartments and gave the appearance 
of Fairyland. Pandemonium reigned 
in the servants’ hall, and occasion- 
ally a coatless menial, with a very 
red face, would hurry across the 
hall, excitement the predominant 
feature in his face; but by nine 
o’clock order was restored. 

The portly butler, with his retinue 
of tall footmen, resplendent in scarlet 
plush and silk stockings, lined the 
hall ; wax lights and fires sparkled 
within, while darkness and frost 
reigned without. Sir Harvey, his 
face beaming, stood with his back 
to the fire, and jovially greeted each 
one who entered. Lady Southborne, 
magnificent in black velvet, dia- 
monds, and Mechlin lace, sat in 
state on a crimson satin couch, play- 
ing with a jewelled fan. Fred and 
Tom, “ got up” in good style, stood 
near the door, watching for the 
fairies who had not yet made their 
appearance. At length they entered, 
rivalling each other in beauty, both 
in flowing white—Alice, her hair in 
profusion of ringlets, turquoise and 
gold glittering on her delicate neck, 
arms, and ears, and her tiny hands 
shrouded in soft white gloves, looked 
bewitching ; and Grace, a white 
camellia in her glossy hair, and 
massive gold ornaments on her neck 
and arms, looked radiant. 

Fred engaged his cousin for the 
first dance, and then hastened to 
claim Miss Mostyn for the next. 
Carriages began to arrive, and 
Mason, in his most professional 
voice, announced the _ illustrious 
guests. The band struck up, and 
dancing commenced. Fred kept 
his engagement with Alice, and then 
took his station by Grace, whose 
lively humour and genuine good 
sense fascinated him, and drove 
away from his mind the idea which 
had taken possession of it that Alice 
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did not like him, and tried to avoid 
him. He had danced in turn with 
the prettiest girls in the room, and 
Grace more than once, when Sir 
Harvey passed by, and said— 

“T don’t think I have seen you 
dance once with Alice to-night. I 
thought I should have found her 
here.” 

“T am afraid my cousin has so 
many engagements,” stammered 
Fred ; “but I shall try,” and he ac- 
cordingly went in search of Alice, 
and enjoyed a round dance with 
her. 

At supper, Tom’s gravity was 
again tried by Fred’s being given 
the place of honour, which he filled 
with all due grace. The dance was 
then resumed, and was kept up until 
a very late hour, when, thoroughly 
wearied and foot-sore, the revellers 
retired to rest, and as far as Fred 
was concerned, to dream of a cer- 
tain pair of bright eyes and a laugh- 
ing mouth, which sleeping or waking, 
seemed to haunt him, as well as a 
silvery voice and ringing laugh, 
which sounded like music in his 
ears. 

Who that has not experienced the 
overpowering sensation of weariness 
and fatigue succeeding the gaieties 
of a ball, can form an idea of the 
feelings of the party which assembled 
round the breakfast-table at South- 
borne Grange the next morning, at 
an hour too frightfully late to be 
even named? Sir Harvey, the pre- 
vious night before retiring to rest, 
had specially desired every one who 
felt tired to remain in bed, and 
breakfast in their rooms; but, except 
a few dowagers, worn out by their 
maternal solicitude regarding the 
welfare of marriageable daughters, 
few availed themselves of the per- 
mission, and abigails, with trim 
waists and neat hands, appeared 
with trays so abundantly provided 
with every delicacy as to cause Fred 
to whisper to Grace, that however 
tired their mistresses might be, they 
certainly had not lost their appetites! 
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Alice looked pale, and acknowledged, 
in answer to Fred’s inquiries, that 
she felt extremely “done up ;” but 
she chatted away, and was unceas- 
ingly attentive to her guests. Grace 
looked almost as blooming as usual, 
and seemed overflowing with spirits 
and fun. Fred, feeling unusually 
attracted by his pale, interesting 
cousin, resisted Miss Mostyn’s smiles, 
and devoted himself to Alice ; but 
she treated him with such apparent 
indifference, that even he could not 
keep up the conversation, and pre- 
sently catching Grace’s eye, he per- 
ceived she was trying to draw his 
attention to a sleepy-looking indi- 
vidual, who, having superintended 
sending an enormous breakfast of 
“ good things such as she loved ” to 
his better-half, was, under cover of 
his newspaper, indulging in several 
prolonged yarns, and nid-nodding in 
such an absurd manner, that Grace 
and Fred got convulsed with laughter. 
Without a glance at his cousin, Fred 
took his seat beside her friend, and 
breakfast-time was profitably spent 
making soffo voce remarks on the 
company, and then trying to stifle 
their laughter. 

The meal having come to an end, 
Sir Harvey, as before, exclaimed— 

“Well, what is to be done to- 
day?” But receiving no answer, he 
added, “I am sure you are all tired, 
so I'll leave you to yourselves, and 
perhaps by luncheon some plan of 
amusement may be started.” 

“T thought this was luncheon,” 
said Fred, making an indescribable 
face, as he left the room with Alice, 
setting Tom Sutcliffe into fits. 

“ How very amusing Captain 
Southborne is !” said Grace. “He 
makes me laugh in spite of myself ; 
but he is so droll, I like him very 
much,” 

“Oh, every one likes Fred,” said 
Tom; “he is such a good fellow.” 

“Why do you always call him 
Fred ?” inquired Grace. “I have 
noticed more than once that you did 
His name is Charles, I believe.” 
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“We are old _ schoolfellows,” 
stammered Tom, “and there he was 
always called Fred. It is often the 
case with boys. 
called ‘Jack,’ and I know a fellow 
who always goes by the name of 
“Nele.’” 

“Ah! that is the worst of nick- 
names,” said Grace, innocently. 
“But where have they gone? Oh! 
I see ;” and entering the next room, 
she said, mischievously, “we are 
sorry to spoil your ¢/e-d-téte, but 
Alice, my dear, I want to know if I 
can assist you in any way in taking 
care of your friends ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Alice ; “I want to 
go and see old Lady Pine. I see 
the girls are out on the terrace, so 
she must be alone; therefore you 
may take care of these gentlemen.” 

“Miss Hope has superior attrac- 
tions,” laughed Grace. “She will 
save me some trouble,” as Tom, see- 
ing her in the garden, hurried after 
her. “Suppose we follow their 
example, as the garden seems a 
fashionable resort this morning.” 

Fred agreed, adding— 

“And will you pilot me through 
the shrubberies? I have not been 
there yet, and wish to see them.” 

“Well, don’t be shocked,” said 
Grace, opening a tiny closet ; “ Alice 
and I are sometimes very lazy ; so, 
to save us trouble, we keep our 
things here ;” and, putting on a 
warm cloak and most becoming 
garden hat, she led the way into the 
garden, and struck at once into a 
labyrinth of evergreens. 

Fred being unusually grave and 
rather silent, Grace exclaimed— 

“A penny for your thoughts! 
What makes you so stupid, Captain 
Southborne ? Oh ! now I shall laugh 
at you. if you are obliged to confess 
you are fatigued after the ball !” 

Fred roused himself and bright- 
ened. 


“To tell the truth, I was think-’ 


ing,” he said; “and I could not 
have a much fairer subject for my 
thoughts than my cousin Alice.” 
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“IT don’t wonder you think so,” 
said Grace, warmly. “I think her 
lovely, and she is so nice. Oh, you 
don’t half know her yet.” 

“That’s the very thing I was 
thinking of,” said Fred. “She won’t 
give me the chance. I have taken 
it into my head she dislikes me. 

“* What an idea !” laughed Grace, 
“You men are so conceited.” 

“Well, perhaps it was fancy,” 
said Fred. 

“JZ should think so,” 
Grace. 

They changed the conversation, 
choosing a more lively one, and 
Miss Mostyn did the honours of 
the plantation to perfection ; and so 
pleasantly passed the time, that they 
quite forgot the hour, and got home 
barely in time forlunch. Every one 
seemed too tired to care for any 
amusement. The ladies went to 
their rooms, and the gentlemen 
sauntered in the garden—Fred and 
Tom bent on enjoying a confidential 
chat. 

“ How long are you going to stay 
here ?” asked the latter. 

“J don’t know, and don’t care,” 
replied Fred. “I am as happyas a 
king, and don’t want to change my 
quarters. Something will turn up, I 
suppose.” 

“Suppose Southborne _ himself 
turned up, what would you say ?” 

“Oh! that would be a sell ; but 
it’s not at all likely; he’s the last 
fellow in the world todo so. I say, 
Tom, you are growing spooney on 
that hopeful young lady, I think.” 

“ Not likely,” said he ; “ but you, 
I think, will soon be gone. I’m 
not sure which you like best, but I 
am sure Miss Mostyn likes you very 
well. She wouldn’t stay with me 
this morning, but dodged about till 
she found you. Oh, by the way, I 
nearly ruined you to-day.” 

He then related what we already 
know. 

“For goodness sake, be more 
careful !” said Fred. “I’m pretty 
cool, but I should not like to be 
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openly disgraced and put out of the 
house. My! what a rage they would 
all be in !” 

Meantime, Grace was seated 
perched on Alice’s bed, amusing her 
friend by her lively conversation— 
the two girls chatting over the 
events of the last two days. 

“T like your cousin so much,” 
said Grace. “He and I had a 
charming walk. I like him better 
and better, don’t you ?” 

Alice replied evasively that she 
didn’t know. 

* Alice!” exclaimed Grace, sud- 
denly, “I declare I shall begin to 
think he was right in what he said 
of you.” 

“What was that?” asked Alice, 
colouring. 

“He said he thought you had 
taken a dislike to him; but I laughed 
at the idea, though really, now I 
think of it, it seems very like it, you 
are always so very cold to him—so 
different to what you generally are, 
Why can’t you treat him as I do, or 
like Mr. Sutcliffe ?” 

“That is quite different,” replied 
Alice, “‘ you don’t know——” 
“Don’t know what?” 

Grace. 

“T like him well enough,” answer- 
ed Alice; “ but he is quite different. 
I can’t explain it to you; you don’t 
understand——” 

“T understand it all,” said Grace, 
smiling, her quick woman wit dis- 
covering Alice’s hesitation. “ Shall 
I tell it to you? You know your 
papa has asked your cousin here, for 
your sake, to make a match between 
you, and you don’t like to be dis- 
posed of in so summary a manner, 
and so you wont give him any en- 
couragement—is it not so? You are 
not angry with me, dear Alice?” 
kissing her as she spoke. 

“ Indeed I’m not, Gracie,” she re- 
plied. ‘“ Who could be angry with 
you? But don’t let your opinion go 
abroad, and I will be good, and 
make myself more agreeable to him, 
I promise you.” 


asked 
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Alice kept her promise and was 
rewarded, for Fred, true to the old 
adage, “Fly, and they’ll follow ; fol- 
low, and they’ll fly,” finding her 
more friendly to him, was content, 
and treating her in very cousinly 
style, was more devoted than ever to 
Miss Mostyn, who, anxious to oblige : 
Alice by taking him off her hands, 
was well pleased to receive his 
homage, and kept him by her side 
all the evening. She and Fred 
mutually discovered a taste for music 
in each other, and Fred thought his 
accompaniments had never been so 
well played before as by Miss 
Mostyn’s nimble fingers, while she 
wondered how she could have ever 
sung those duets with a treble in- 
stead of a bass voice! 

A game of ecarté occupied the 
elders of the party, and parlour cro- 
guet and chess the younger. Im- 
mediately after supper Sir Henry’s 
mandate was issued, that there 
should be an early move, wh ch every 
one was willing to obey. 

“Get a good night’s rest,” said 
he; “as, if I don’t mistake, there 
will be grand skating to-morrow ; it 
is freezing hard, and already the lake 
is covered with ice, so get well 
rested, and as early as you like to- 
morrow you can commence. I have 
ordered skates to any amount from 
Guildford, and there will be a sleigh 
to draw the ladies about on. So 
fortify yourselves by a good sleep, 
and I myself will set the example.” 

So saying he lighted his candle 
and left the room, being quickly fol- 
lowed by the company, anxious to 
profit by his advice. 

The next morning was bright and 
fine as could have been desired, 
It had frozen hard all night, and the 
lake was a sheet of ice ; the ground 
was hard and white, as if with snow, 
while from the roof and boughs of 
the trees hundreds of icicles glit- 
teringly depended. The window 
panes were covered with miniature 
icy forests and delicate frost-work, 
which the sun, notwithstanding its 
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brightness, had not sufficient warmth 
to melt. Within and without every- 
thing was cheerful and gay. Nature 
had put on her brightest aspect, and 
Art had lent a helping hand. On 
such a morning no one could think 
of being tired, and the entire party 
essembled for breakfast with un- 
«louded spirits, the juniors full of 
anticipation of the day’s sport on the 
lake. 

“You could not have had a finer 

day,” said Sir Harvey. ‘ Now, take 
my advice and get off as quickly as 
possible ; the frost may break. Is 
every one going ?” 
“Oh, yes!” replied Fred; “the 
more spectators the better fun ; be- 
sides, some of the ladies are going 
to join us. Remember, Miss Mos- 
tyn, you are not to turn coward ; 
you promised to come.” 

“And so I intend,” answered 
Grace. “I would not lose the 
skating for anything ; I have been 
looking forward to it so much ; take 
care I don’t surpass you, Captain 
Southborne.” 

“Suppose we have a skating- 
match,” suggested Fred; “it would 
be great fun, and Sir Harvey shall 
be umpire.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Grace: 
and Mr. Sutcliffe and Alice shall 
try with us.” 

“TI don’t think I shall venture on 
the ice,” said Alice. “I am always 
timid, but I should really be afraid 
before so many people.” 

“Well, then, never you mind it,” 
said Sir Harvey; “ I am sure Charles, 
or some one, will give you a ride in 
the sleigh until you get accustomed 
to it.” 

“To falling, I suppose you mean, 
papa!” laughed Alice. “Well, I 
shall be very much obliged to any 
one who will act as charioteer; but 
it seems a shame to keep them from 
amusing themselves,” 

“ Not at all,” returned Fred ; “ you 
know. _ we skate along. after you; it 
“will be delightful.” 

“Well, let you young fellows 
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hurry on, and the ladies will follow 
presently,” said Sir Harvey ; “ you 
will then know your ground and feel 
more sure. Mason, did you go 
yourself to see if all was safe ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler ; 
“and excepting one place near the 
island, it is perfectly safe. I have 
ordered planks there, to point out the 
spot; and even there it is not very 
thin, sir.” 

“Very well,” answered Sir Har- 
vey ; “I will escort the ladies there 
when they are ready, so be off.” 

“We shall not keep you long,” 
cried Grace, leaving the room, 
“Alice, we must wrap up warmly, 
it is so cold.” 

They had all re-assembled, and 
waiting for one of the chaperones, 
when a servant, entering, said— 

“ Please, sir, there is a gentleman 
just come for Captain Southborne ; 
he will be in at luncheon-time, I 
suppose ?” 

“A gentleman !’ 
“* Where is he ?” 

“In the hall, sir,” answered the 
man. 

Sir Harvey hurried out. 

“Excuse my intrusion, sir,” said 
the stranger, politely, “but I under- 
stand my friend, Captain Southborne, 
is staying here -—” 

“« My nephew, sir,” interrupted the 
baronet. ‘Yes, but unfortunately 
he is out just at present. If I can 
be of any use——” 

“Oh, not atall, sir! Many thanks! 
I shall call a; ; I am sorry to miss 
him,” said the stranger, a handsome, 
gentlemanly-looking young man, 

“Tf you are otherwise en- 
gaged,” said Sir Harvey, “ perhaps 
you would come with us; he is only 
at the lake skating, and we were just 
going to join them. Any friend of 
my nephew’s is welcome to me.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” replied 
the other; “I shall feel most happy. 
May] introduce myself—Mr. Elton,” 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Elton,” 
answered Sir Harvey. ‘ Now I must 
collect my forces.” 
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